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SOUNDREADER 


STOP! CORRECTION COMING UP... 


Your secretary has no trouble keeping up Starts, Stops, Repeats... 
with the faster pace you set with your AUDO- i dictation instantly, or backspaces to any word you've 
GRAPH. The exclusive illuminated index said, with either fingertip or toe-touch control. 
flashes red as she approaches your corrections As For Comfort... 
and instructions warns her to listen first. A green light she can vary the pitch of your voice, hear you through 
tells her the end of your letter is coming up a featherlight earpiece or even on a sound beam with no 


earpiece at all. 
Finding The Place... 


And That's Not All! 
is easy, too. No lifting or sliding levers to track down Many, many other advantages of AUDOGRAPH Soundwrit- 
the right spot. With AUDOGRAPH, she dials to the desired ing help you and your secretary get your work done — 
place as she would tune a radio fast, easily and conveniently 


AUDOGRAPH SAVES YOU TIME AND MONEY 
Low-cost paper thin discs can be resurfaced for reuse up 
co 50 times. You pay less for AUDOGRAPH and you get more 
done. Ask today to see the world’s most modern and versa 
tile soundwriter — the GRAY AUDOGRAPH SOUNDWRITER! 


, Get the facts on ELECTRONIC DICTATION 
WAY, THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


The world’s most versatile Hartford 1, Connecticut 
dictating instruments 


Please send me your new free Booklet T A-11— “It's Easy To Pick A Dictating Instrument.” 
AUDOGRAPH* and PHONAUDOGRAPH® sales Please include PhonAudograph brochure 
and service in 180 U. S. cities. See your Classified 
Telephone Directory under “Dictating Machines 
Canada: Northern Electric Cx Lid. Abroad 
Westrex Corp. (Western Electric Co. export afl 


ate) in 35 countries. Audograph and Phondud 








graph ore made by the Gray Manufacturing 
Company — established 1891 riginators of the 
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Locating ‘‘dead spots’ with Sound Survey Meter. Assistant 
repositions speakers to improve coverage. 


The G-R Type 1555-A Sound Survey Meter saves time and improves 
quality of sound system installations at plants, offices, theatres, halls, 
churches, public buildings, schoolyards and playgrounds, recreation 
centers and outdoor gatherings. 


This handy, versatile instrument simply and accurately measures 
the intensity of sound at any given point. It is very useful for both 
the measurement of background noise preliminary to public address, 
theatre or high fidelity system installation, and for checking the level 
of reproduced sound from such systems. By simply passing oscillator 
test tones or recorded voice through the amplifier-speaker system 
and noting the Sound Survey Meter indication at various locations, 
the installer can readily: 


% Set volume to override background noises and cover all of 
desired area. 


*% Locate speakers to eliminate “dead spots’’. 


% Determine adequate system frequency response for the 
particular sound— music, voice or other—to be amplified. 


The Sound Survey Meter also finds wide use for determining 
sound levels of appliances, machinery and office equipment, for 
measuring acoustic reference levels when recording, and response 
characteristics of loudspeakers and rooms, and for preliminary checks 
to ascertain existence of noise levels harmful to hearing in factories 
and offices. 


portable 


accurate 


inexpensive 


easily operated 


Mr. Warren Jenkins, Sound Engineer at Radio City Music Hall, 
checks performance of sound reinforcement system at this theatre. 


G-R Type 1555-A Sound Survey Meter con- 
sists of a microphone, a calibrated 
attenuator, an amplifier, an indicating 
meter, and weighting networks. 


%& Continuous level control and large panel 
meter permit reading at a glance 


% Fits in trousers pocket; dimensions are 
6 x 314 x 21% inches 


Weighs only I lb., 14 oz. with batteries 


Can be operated on a bench, tripod, or 
in-hand by anyone 


* 
* 
%& Range is from 40 to 136 db above 
*« 


standard reference level 


Three frequency characteristics approx- 
wmate response of the ear at 40 db, 
70 db, and levels above 85 db. Uniform 
response to all frequencies between 40 
and 8,000 cycles also provided. 


TYPE 1555-A Sound Survey Meter... $125 
TYPE 1555-P1 Leather Carrying Case. $10 
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Rousseau SOCRATES 


ABIsTOTL® THoreau 4 
PLato - a 
Einstem MONTAIGNE 


ag They too were worried about life and the 


world... let them help you find understanding 


Darwin 


HESE are precious books for all thoughtful 
persons to be read slowly, over a period 
of many years. They are books to be dipped into 
os 


ZA only when the spirit moves. There are hundreds 


Emrrson 


NieTzscus 
of passages in them that you will want to read 


and re-read and ponder upon—passages to be 
read aloud sometimes, to be shared with those 
nearest to you. For here is the essence of the 
wisdom of thirty-nine of the world’s great 


Confucius thinkers, from Plato and Aristotle and Con- 
fucius to Freud in our own day. These wise men 
were worried about life and the world, just as 


you are let them help you find understanding. 
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DEAR SIR 
Although I admire your editorial hon- 

esty in printing [them] in the same issue 

October as the play Barefoot in 

ithens, Mr. Nathan's comments were 

very unfair to one of the American 

stage’s few attempts at thought 

How much better it is to try and fail 

than never to have tried at all ! 
DAVID A. LOEHWING 
New York City 


Corporal [Otto] Senz (Letters, Octo- 
ber) had better take another look at the 
“slick, pulp and sex publications” 
none can get the meaning of something 
like “It’s Roughhouse, But It’s Art” 
across as Phil Silvers and his leg does 
the cover, July and in October 
too. A cover that explains is appropriate 
for Theatre Arts [You have] a style 
Now stick to it ELAINE MYLEN 

Chicago, Ill. 


The manner in which you currently 
are presenting reviews is a disappoint- 
ment to me They give almost no record 
of the persons involved in a production 
and hardly a reliable job of reporting 
though very good coverage by Mr. 
Nathan I hope you will restore 
vour] old system of documentation even 
if it does spread Mr. Nathan over many 
more pages T. G. VEALE 

Altoona, Pa 


It seems that every time I open your 
usually excellent magazine there is an 
article by Harriet Van Horne, almost 
always against the new and thriving me- 
dium, television Miss Van Horne’s 
outcries are almost entirely false. Her 
charge of “mediocrity” [is true] of every 
entertainment medium today. Even the 
movies have presented nothing but dreary 
“comedies,” musicals about Paree and 
war pictures starring John Wayne 

JERRY ROBERT DUGAN 
La Jolla, Calif 


In writing of the original What Price 
Glory? Robert Hatch says “there can be 
only one Charmaine—and that must be 
Dolores del Rio.” (Movies, September 
Mr. Hatch’s memory is weak. The 
charming French female was Renee 


Adoree EDNA WILSON 


West Palm Beach, Fla 
Mr. Hatch’s error. Renee Adoree it was. 
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DOUGLAS FOWLEY 
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SCHOOL OF ACTING 


Stage, Screen, Radio, TV 


Basic and Advanced 
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Class or Private 
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A Stock Company Schoo! 
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Hollywood 46, Calif. GR 7880 


EAGIN SCHOOL 
OF DRAMA & RADIO 


38th Yeor 


course of study designed 
individual in preperation 
professiona! work in 
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® SCREEN 
® RADIO 
© TELEVISION 
PUBLIC APPEARANCES 


ENROLL NOW 
Courses in Diction, Public Speaking, Poise 
* Day & Eve . seit & Children's 
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ROCKEFELLER CENTER—Radioc City 
630 Fifth Avenue, N.Y., N.Y., Tel. CO 5-0926 
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An intensive 
training the 
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THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 
* Stage * Screen * Radio 
* Television * Play Production 
Acting—Dancing—Fencing—Voice 
Make-up 
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A Singer Doesn't Really Need A Voice 


The Microphone Does the Work 


| H°~ much vocal training does a singer 


| records? 


need in order 


One is 


“None whatever,’ 


to make 


successful 


tempted to 


answer, 
in of the enor- 
of of the discs 


featuring performers who do not even 


view 


mous popularity some 


j pretend to be singers in the accepted 


| that 


MMOH LLU AUL THAR 


| and 


(A ARAL 


: 
| 


| 


the 
must 


the supplies a 

of laboriously 
quired by serious vocal students 
of the best 
mitted that 
the 


sense 


It 


of word 


be 


remembered, of course. 
microphone 


the 


large 
part technique ac- 
Some 
singing have ad- 
their chief problem is to 
natural range of a basically 
good voice so as to maintain the normal 
of the 
duced “correctly” by instinct. 
of 


teacher 


teachers 


extend 


quality few tones already pro- 


Aside from 


adding beauty 


notes above 


the 
pupil's volume of tone and create habits 
of “placement” that will eliminate the 


fatigue and 


similar 


below, a can increase 


consequent hoarseness 


to 


which an untrained voice is subject 


This applies only to the physiological 
aspects of singing, with no reference to 


the development of 


musicianship, style 


and interpretative ability supplied by 


a teacher or coach 


With the help of amplification, vol- 


| ume ceases to be a problem, and fatigue 


is also unlikely, since no strain is 


put 
The popular re- 
cording artist croons or whispers into 


on the vocal cords 


a microphone, concentrating 


and 


tonal 
effects, 
like a 


on 


quality, diction emotional 


and 


it all comes out on the disc 


| gorgeous and excellently trained voice, of 


records 


whatever volume the listener may desir 

That the there 
sarily some records of tremendous appeal 
of tech- 
nique and often without even the natural 


being case, are neces- 


made with a 


minimum vocal 


voice demanded by a stage performance 
of kind. Radio, 
motion pictures share with phonograph 
the of the 
and it hardly necessary 
point out a number of “singers” who 
have success in these amplified 
fields the slightest chance of 
making a similar impression in the opera 
hall 


any television and 


advantages micro- 


phone, is to 


won 
without 
hous the 


or concert 


What the public demands of a singer 
beyond everything else is ease, and this 
accounts to a great extent for the career 
of a Bing Crosby, a Sinatra or a Perry 
Como (all 


any 


natural voices), quite apart 
beauty of tone, subtlety of 
interpretation or emotional appeal. Even 
the 


from 


grand opera and concert singers 
have to make their difficult work seem 
their 


satisfied 


easy if audiences are to be com- 


Nobody to be 
aware of technical problems or to worry 
stick to the 


pitch or to reach a high note or to avoid 
the 


pletely wants 


about a singer's ability to 
wobble that indicates cither nervous 
ness or inadequate equipment. 


Recent recordings have emphasized 
the effectiveness of a number of unpre- 
tentious blessed absolute 


relaxation and ease, plus an individual 
appeal that 


voices with 
cannot be explained on the 
basis of technique or perhaps conscious 
of kind. These performers are 


primarily showmen, and they know how 


art any 


to project a personality and a miniature 
of all 
Often 


they make a stronger impression on the 
than be 


voc al 


drama, 


the 


instinctively making use 


resources at their command. 


listener 


highly and this 
is particularly true in the lighter fields 
of music ’ 


could 


attained by a 


developed art, 
where the great singers of the 


world are seldom really at home 


A Glamorous Grandmother 
and Others 


Phe 


tions 


immediate cause of these observa- 


is a glamorous grandmother named 
Marlene Dietrich 


sidered herself 


Columbia has released an album 


who has always 


con 


an actress rather than a 


singer 


of American popular songs, Marlene 


Dietrich Overseas, interpreted in German 


this 


by endlessly delightful screen 


star, 


and they offer interesting comparisons 


disc- 
The old Vox recording, Marlene 
Dietrich has become 
collector's item, and these intimate items 


of 


with her earlier contributions to 


ology 


Sings, almost a 


reveal her unique 


personality as the 
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Marlene Dietrich’s whisper in “Jonny” is the last word in sensuousness. 


Blue When 
“Jonny,” you are left in no doubt what- 


Angel days Dietrich sings 
ever as to the nature of that fortunate 
young man’s birthday present. Her con- 
cluding whisper of his name is literally 


the last word in sensuousness 


The classic “Falling in Love Again,” 
actually sung by Marlene on the 
appears in RCA Victor’s Old Curiosity 


Shop 


screen, 
which includes several other ex- 
amples of the “natural” school of popular 
instance, Gloria 


Magic 


orchestral 


singing There 1s, for 
Swanson delivering “Love, Your 
Spell Is 


accompaniment, 


with 

and definitely getting 
There is the baby voice 
of Helen Kane and the haunting quality 
of Helen Morgan in the “Bill” that she 


made 


Everywhere,” 


away with it 


famous in Show Boat. There is 
Brice’s ““My 
Chevalier’s 
hardly be 
You 
Sophie Tucker and a nostalgically dated 
Nora Bayes, with her husband, Jack 
Norworth. For good measure RCA Vic- 
thrown in the 


Fanny Man” and Maurice 


’ 


“Valentine,” but these can 


considered “voiceless won- 


ders.” even get a fairly recent 


tor has great voice of 
Caruso himself, singing his own “Dreams 
of Long Ago,” and the recorded speech 
of Will Rogers, John 
DeWolf Hopper, each in a classic spe- 


cialty 


Barrymore and 


character is Decca’s LP 
series called Memorable Moments of the 
Theatre, and 


Similar in 


here again the “natural” 
Outstanding is the 
late Walter Huston’s interpretation of 
Kurt Weill’s “September Song,” which 
he himself created in the stage Knicker- 
bocker Holiday and then recorded in a 
manner never approached by any of the 
Huston 


style predominates 


trained voices of show business 


ARTS. NOVEMBER. 19 


talked the 
practically no 


almost 
with 
in some way he managed to reduce his 


song in a whisper, 


vocal quality, but 


listeners to tears, as his record still does. 


Other Voices, Other Tunes 


The Decca set reminds us of Ethel 
Merman’s debut with “I Got Rhythm” 





in the Gershwin Girl Crazy, but that is 


a real voice, although a completely 
natural one, of awe-inspiring volume and | 
inflexible fidelity to pitch, never marred | 


by the slightest trace of a wobble or any | 


Walter Huston reduced his listeners 
to tears by talking “September Song.” 





KUENG RECORDERS 
Fine Imported Instruments 


AN EXCELLENT 
HOLIDAY GIFT 
RECORDER 


Family groups play 
this woodwind. We 
have the finest 
instruments — So- 
prano, Alto, Tenor, 
Bass and Soprani- 
no in Baroque and 
Swiss fingerings. 
Prices from $8.50. 
Student sopranos 
$4.00 up. Also the 
largest Recorder 
Music Catalog. 


Send for Catalog 1/2 


Hargail Music Press 
130 W. 56 Street New York 19, N. Y. 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 
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ANTHONY MANNINO 
For Interviews Write or Phone CH 2-9454 
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VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


TECHNIQUE OF ACTING— 
REHEARSAL OF SCENES— 


Actors’ Lab for Professionals 
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LIMITED ENROLLMENT 
Afternoon and Evening Classes 
Catalog on Request 


254 WEST 47 STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
Telephone: JUdson 6-5546 
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IN DALLAS: 2014 COMMERCE ST. 


Largest 


0 collection of the 


world's finest costumes 
The kind Broadway and Hollywood 
stars wear. You may use them at mod 
erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 
majority of New York stage plays, Roxy and 
Radio City Theatres, television shows, Ringling 
Brothers Circus, Sonja Henie and other Ice 
Shows and night clubs, and dresses an aver 
age of 10 amateur productions every week 
Send us a list of your requirements and be 
sure Brooks costumes your next show 


.AR.D DES 


3 West Gist Street, New York, WN. Y. 
Plaza 71-5800 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 


announces the opening October'!5 of 


THE THEATRE STUDIOS 


For Actors and Dancers 
15 West 67th St., New York City 
Charlotte Perry 


Barney Brown 
Portia Mansfield 


Harriette Ann Gray 
Louis Horst 
John Wilson 


For further information address 


15 W. 67th St. Tel. SU 7-0193 


or 135 Corona Ave., Pelham 65, N. Y 
Tel.: Pelham 8-0025 


Peapennnnanenngnananas RREASSSSESSSES 


James Barton has no “voice,” but he 
puts over the songs from Paint Your 
Wagon. 


suggestion of artificial quality. There is 
also Julia Sanderson, singing “They 
Didn’t Believe Me,” Jerome Kern’s first 
real hit, from The Girl from Utah, as 
of 1914 


Current interest, however, may con- 
centrate on Mary Martin's debut piece, 
‘My Heart Belongs to Daddy,” which 
still offers a key to her amazing success 
Actually Miss Martin has far more voice 


|} than she herself will admit, but she has 


maintained a quality ol naive imnocence, 


|with faultless intonation and enuncia- 


tion, and the apparent ability to insert 
a little emotional catch on almost any 


note as she goes along 


It is rumoréd that Ezio Pinza offered 
to teach Mary Martin to sing when 
they first teamed up in South Pacfic 
What actually happened was that she 
showed him how to register with a hard- 
boiled Broadway audience. She still talks 
plaintively about “studying,” but fortu- 
nately no one has yet spoiled the sweet 
naturalness of her style. The albums 
brought out by Columbia, summarizing 
the Martin interpretations of such shows 
as The Band 
and Babes in Arms 


Wagon, Anything Goes, 
reveal an astonish- 
ingly high standard, even by comparison 
with some of the specialists previously 


associated with these all-time hits 


|A Singing Actress 


Another modest interpreter of song 
with unfailing audience appeal was the 
deeply mourned Gertrude Lawrence, who 
similarly toyed with the idea of “taking 
effect 


on her natural ecnius There was nothin 


vocal,” luckily with no advers 


wrong with the way she sang and 
recorded The King and I, and it might 
be a good idea for RCA Victor to re- 
issue some of her earlier work, including 
Lady in the Dark. This reviewer re- 
members Gertrude Lawrence in the first 
Charlot Revue to reach America, when 
her haunting “Limehouse Blues” con- 
trasted magnificently with the saucy “I 
Don't Know What Attracted My Atten- 
tion.” As a singing actress she will not 
soon be forgotten 


Other names are appearing on rec- 
ords today with little or no emphasis 
on vocalism as such. Columbia continues 
to bring out the highly personal material 
of Edith Piaf, which is more effective in 
French than in English, perhaps becausé 
it is less obvious in her own language 
MGM has capitalized the 


Gene Kelly in recorded song as well 


charm of 


as on the screen and now offers Fer- 
nando Lamas in The Merry Widow! 
Decca turns another dancer into an 
acceptable singer in Ray Bolger’s “Once 
in Love with Amy.” Certainly James 
Barton’s Victor record of “I Still See 
Elisa, from Paint Your Wagon, is 


worth hearing 


Now we have Jane Wyman teaming 
with Bing Crosby in the music of Just for 
You, with Decca planning a series of 
ndividual records for this popular ac- 
tress. Bette Davis is also on her way 
to a musical career on records and 
the stage, after making a hit out of 


‘They're Either Too Young or Too 


Old.” How important are voices in popu- 


month The Song 


lar music? Next 
Stylists 
Ss. S. 


Bette Davis as a singer made a hit 
out of “They're Either Too Young or 
Poo Old.” She's trying again in Two's 
Company, a Broadway musical. 
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Sharespeare’s “KING LEAR” 


ADAPTED TO A NOVEL AND COLORFUL PRODUCTION 


BOWN ADAMS 


Presents 


‘QUEEN LEAR” 


Featuring 


An All Woman Cast of Professional Actresses in the Exciting Background 
of a Circus Arena or Proscenium 


NOW BOOKING ENGAGEMENTS —SEASONS 1952-53-54 
An Excellent Production for: 


SCHOOLS COLLEGES 


CONCERT .. CIVIC 
GROUPS GROUPS 


FUND 
RAISING 


LEAR: "Blow winds and crack your cheeks” 


"This reporter saw the adaptation at its first preview performance. Audiences are in for a novel and interesting 
evening in the theatre. Most outstanding was the superior reading by all members of the cast of Shakespeare's lines.” 


From the Front Page of "Show Business,” New York City 


“A radical new adaptation, Lear's palace has been changed into a circus tent and Lear transformed into a circus 
queen. Shakespeare's drama has become a ninety-minute, five-character play with Shakespeare's lines retained.” 


Aimee Scheff, Theatre Arts 
SPECIAL RATES TO EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
For available dates and information: Write 


BOX 666, THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE, 130 W. 56 ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Theatre Arts 


oks 


Shakespeare’s Histories at Stratford 1951 
BY J DOVER WILSON AND T 

WORSLEY 

A photograph 

discussion of the 


done as a cycle 


record and textual 
four history plays 
$4.50 
Design for Movement 
BY LYN OXENFORD 
Individual and grout 
actors and director 


ement for 
$2.75 
The Player's Library 
A bibliography of 
in English with production details 
on all plays; indexed by title and 
author; 1100 pages $7.00 
Supplement, Player's Library 
An index of plays and theatre books 
published since the original vol- 
ume $2.50 
The Seagull Produced by Stanislavski 
With Stanislavski's production notes, 
drawings and $5.00 


theatre literature 


instructtor 


Directed Drama 
BY DAVID C. PETHYBRIDGE 
A children’s drama program 


$2.00 

Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1948-50 
Angus McBean’s magnificent pho- 
tographs of Stratford 
production $4.50 


twenty-one 


Musical Comedy in America 
BY CECIL SMITH 

Theatre Arts Anthology 
EDITED BY ROSAMOND 
& OTHERS 


$5.00 


GILDER 
$5.00 

An Actor Prepares 

BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKY $3.00 
Building a Character 

BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKY $3.50 
My Life in Art 

BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKY 
Acting: The First Six Lessons 

BY RICHARD BOLELAVSKY 
The Craft of Comedy 

BY SEYLER AND HAGGARD 
Ellen Terry & Bernard Shaw 

A Correspondence (lIilus 
A Method of Lighting the Stage 

BY STANLEY MC CANDLESS 
Mages of the World 

112 scene design plates 
Broadway Scrapbook 

BY BROOKS ATKINSON $1.75 
The Negro in the American Theatre 

BY EDITH J. R. ISAACS $2.50 
4 Guide to Theatre Reading 

BY PAUL MEYERS & ROY STALLINGS 

Paper $1.50 Cloth $2.50 
Are You Going to Build a Theatre? 

BY FREEDLEY & BAKER nes 


$2.00 
$2.00 
$5.00 
$2.50 


$4.75 


send the above checked books 
CoD check 
Money Order enclosed 


Please send complete prospectus 


Please 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


cITy STATE 


Theatre Arts Books| 


24 West 47H Street, New Yorx 14, N.Y 


patience to 


| book, 

| honest 
i fixed partly by 
| Miss 


| publishing and 


| Keep You 





by Joseph Cerroll 
Miss Bankhead Brought to Book 


T HE MEMOIRS of an actress usually 
nake lethal reading, being 


together 


thrown 


from old press notices and 


letters to mummy about the 


draftiness 
of the dressing rooms in Peoria and how 
sweet the 


perfectly president of th: 


university was when he 
Litt. D. for 
purity of English diction. The gamier 
the actual life, the duller the 


likely to be; and for anyone with the 


awarded the 


outstanding service to the 
book is 
dreary 


picture that emerges is of a 
who spent 


read through these 
annals, the 


female all her life learning 


them, with hardly 
time to go to the bathroom. 


lines and reciting 
The only 
interruption to the account of theatrical 
itineraries is such banalities as the ghost 
writers can spit out into a “philosophy 
of life”; for all they 


get to the memoirs, 


actresses, when 


point of writing 
must have a philosophy of life. Some of 
God, and even the rela- 
free-thinking borrow their 


world view from greeting cards or desk 


them discover 
tively ones 
calendars that have a maxim for every 
day of the year 

Tallulah, My Autobiography (Harper, 
$3.95 


kind of molasses. It is an entertaining 


is for the most part free of that 
garrulous, and disorganized, but 
within its limits. Its limits ar: 
a reticence imposed on 


Bankhead by the 
partly by the 


conventions of 
conven- 
For .all het 
scarlet reputation, Tallulah is after all 
the girl 


tionality of her own mind 


who roots for the Giants (re- 
garded as subversive only in Brooklyn 
and to whom the milk-chocolate senti- 
ments of May the Good Lord Bless and 
(the 


program 


sign-off song on her 
naturally. The 
with Tallulah, 
scarlet is set off by 


radio come 
American 


and the 


Way is safe 
broad 
stripes of white and blue, with the regu- 
stars. She 
her heritage as the daughter of the late 
Speaker of the House, William Brock- 
man Bankhead of Alabama, and in her 


lation number of revels in 


| friendship with Harry Truman of Mis- 


souri. With these associations, her politi- 
cal convictions are not unexpected; but 
she takes a whole chapter of her book 
to spell them out as defiantly as if she 
were Robspierre or Tom Paine flaunt- 
ing revolution in the face of entrenched 


privilege 


Tallulah the 


makes the 


It is not thinker, how- 
autobiography 


Tallulah 


the actress, though she is a very 


ever, who 


worth reading. It is not even 


good 
one—as she well knows—-when she has 
equal to her talent. But she has 


nothing to say 


4 part 


about acting. One is in- 
clined to take her word for it that she 


doesn't really like the theatre, and to 


\ self-made legend wrote an honest 
book 


guess that what she really likes is the 


climate of the theatre: its giddiness, its 
camaraderie of its 


half-world. Not 


theatricality, is Tallulah’s meat 


fripperies, the own 


ridiculous theatre, but 
The figure that comes through splen- 
Tallulah the self- 
made legend. She is the symbol of so 


didly in the book is 
much of what was carefree—or seemed 
to be carefree—in the years after World 
War I, 


New York in that era can evoke nos- 


and her memories of midtown 
talgia in those old enough to be entitled 


to it, and envy in everybody else. Not 
even quoting what they said can destroy 
for this illusion that the 
people who ate at the Algonquin were 
a devilish witty lot who never spoke a 


commonplace in all their lives. And Tal- 


reviewer the 


lulah cultivates the illusion most agree- 
ably: it gives you a sense of well-being 
simply to have their names mentioned 

Alexander Woollcott, F. P. A., Dorothy 
Parker, 


others 


Heywood Broun and all the 
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Tallulah, one gathers, was in there 
matching epigram for epigram with the 
best of them, while she helped herself 
to tidbits from their dinner plates during 
the lean times. 


The Bankhead legend, of course, came 
into its own when she went to London 
and did more to salve any hard feelings 
that might have lingered since the Re- 
bellion of the Colonies than any other 
one American. Throughout the ‘twen- 
ties London at out of Tallulah’s hand, 
and the flower of the peerage threw 
itself at her feet Somehow, language 


Tallu- 


ingredients of 


like that forces itself on one 
lah’s life had all the 


a very bad novel 


With a better show of frankness than 
most autobiographers, Tallulah examines 
the legend—what in it was true and 
what the mere accretion of gossip. Sh« 
owns up to considerable boozing but 
insists that the rumors of drug addiction 
are exaggerations—some of them started 
by herself. A certain amount of amorous 
lollygagging is also admitted, but she 
denies anything like the bedroom athleti- 
cism attributed to her. 


Some of the anecdotes from the Lon- 
don period are gay enough—notably the 
one in which Tallulah, after having gone 
on the town ‘with Beatrice Lillie, set 
out to tell a haughty hotel clerk, “Give 
me Lady Peel's key, please!’ but made 
a spoonerism of it 


The legend takes on more familiar 
lines after Tallulah’s return to America 
in 1931 
papers, but it’s nice to have her version 
of it: the first encounters with Holly- 
wood in a series of disastrous movies; 
the Broadway flops followed by the suc- 
cess of The Little Foxes, Tallulah’s 
quarrels over world politics with Lillian 
Hellman, the short-lived marriage to 
John Emery, the marathon run in Pri- 


We've seen it all in the news- 


vate Lives, Tallulah doing and dving 
for the Democrats in 1948 


It's all there, and lots more besides 
and in very serviceable prose. In this 
connection, it should be noted that a 
whole page is set aside at the beginning 
of the book for “a citation to Richard 
Maney.” It is not unfair to assume that 
Mr. Maney has had some influence on 
lallulah’s style. He is a notoriously literate 
press agent and easily the most learned 
patron of Bleeck’s, a kind of midtown 
Mermaid Tavern for people with by- 
lines. His influence on Tallulah’s book 
is generally benign; but he should tout 
her off a certain false quaintness of 
construction. A sentence like “Did I 
get exhilarated I soon danced off the 
effects,” for instance. Or, “Should I 
later repudiate any part of this ser- 
mon ” ©O fie, Mistress Bankhead! 
This elegance of archaic subjunctives 


Siddons. Should you not agree, ask Mr. | 
Maney. 


Alas, Poor Ghost! 

Lionel Barrymore was not so well-| 
served as Tallulah by his literary ad- 
viser. We Barrymores (Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, $3.50) is by Mr. Barrymore, 
“as told to Cameron Shipp.” It may 
be that Mr. Shipp took a look at the 
material and decided the hell with it 
In any case, it 8 routine fan-magazine 
stuff, mostly about Lionel, but with a 
good lot on Ethel and the late John 
Barrymore thrown in Old programs 
play reviews and scissors and paste were 
all that went into this one, together 
with a fearful amount of the kind of 
Barrymore used to 
put out in the Andy Hardy and Young 
Doctor Kildare series. The Hollywood 


philosophizing Mr 


material should have been interesting, | 


for Mr. Barrymore was in on the ground 
floor in the early days of the movies: 
but it’s as dull as old gossip columns 
and every bit as intellectual. Mr. Barry- 
more also has his political fling: he’s a 
Republican, in case Tallulah cares to 
make anything of it 


How High is High Comedy? 

The best any critic can do is to 
state the case for what he likes and 
the case against what he dislikes. The 
best, of course, will be none too good 
if the statement is without eloquence 
or wit and is unsupported by learning, 
or at least by formidable resources of 
information. A reader needs assurance 
that a critic is entitled to his judg- 
ments, even if one happens to disagree 
with them; and some who, in _ these 
facile times, set up as critics outlaw 
themselves altogether by ignorance or an 
insuperable dullness of mind. That is 
not the case with Louis Kronenberger in 
The Thread of Laughter (Knopf, $4.50) 
He is wonderfully learned in his subject, 
which is English stage comedy from 
Jonson to Maugham; and his mind is at 
the farthest remove from dull. Mr. 
Kronenberger is clearly entitled to his 
judgments—and that makes the pleasure 
of disagreeing with him all the keener. 

Not that this reviewer has such wide 
areas of disagreement, though those that 
exist are deep enough. The book was 
written out of material originally pre- 
pared for courses the author gave at 
Columbia and Brandeis universities, but 
no odor of the academic clings to it. It 
can be read without the guilty sense that 
one ought to be taking notes 

The book, as the author points out, is 
not a history—at least not an exhaustive 
one, though its development is chrono- 
logical and its concern is with the main 
figures in the several eras of English 
comedy and with such of the lesser fig- 
ures as are interesting in themselves or 





The first 
complete 
one-volume 
history of 
costume 
from 
ancient 
times to 
the 20th 


By Douglas 
Gorsline 


A big 9x12” beautifully printed volume with 
1800 detailed drawings and !2 color plates. 
Lively text; unique Americana section; illustra- 
tions arranged by period for instant reference. 
“An extraordinary job . . . A basic book for 
dress designer, theatre costumer, and research 
student."—SHELDON CHENEY. “A very fine 
book." —ALINE BERNSTEIN. $7.50 


THE VIKING PRESS 
18 East 48th St. New York 17 


| The 


GOLDEN COCKEREL 
Press OF LONDON 


has pleasure in 
announcing that 
its fully illustrated 
catalogue of  dis- 
tinguished limited 
editions is now 
available without 
charge from 


Story Classics, 


Emmaus 4, Penna. 


~~ EF 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


Douglas Gorsline 
ENGLISH COSTUME 

(2nd Century B.C. to 1950) 

Doreen Yarwood 7.50 
SOURCES OF 
THEATRICAL HISTORY 

A. N. Nagler 7.50 
PLAY PRODUCTION 

Herwitt, Foster & Wolle 6.50 
FROM UNDER MY HAT 

Hedda Hopper 3.00 
PAL JOEY 

O'Hara, Rodgers & Hart 2.50 
46 W. Sind St.. New York 19, WN. Y. 


4 WHAT PEOPLE WORE 


Ape OO RAE cnt or 


re 


AE Re eM see LON RRR ese 40 _ on 


were seemlier in the memoirs of Sarah for their influence on the comic tradition 


QS OD SO ee" 
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The opening chapter defines the part of a painful chapter of social his- 
book’s scope in more than one telling tory; and it is no question at all that 


aphorism. “Tragedy,” says Mr. Kronen- Mr. Maugham’s polished little nothings 
berger, “is always lamenting the Achilles 
tendon, the destructive flaw in 


but comedy, in a sense 


ought never even to come up in serious 
man dramatic criticism. Calculated — black- 
, is always looking guardism is certainly a suitable subject 
for it.” That is shrewdly said, and so is for one kind of comedy; but the Restora 


“In tragedy men aspire to more than tion boys ran it to the ground long 


they can achieve; in comedy, they pre- before such later practitioners as Oscar 


tend to more Wilde (who wrote only one really funny 


But in this same chapter, Mr. Kronen- play), Mr. Maugham and Noel Coward 


4 sec W y Vy 
evecr ‘alee mace—or ‘nestears And it is difficult to see hy it is an 


definitions : 
which later become straitjackets and higher” than any other kind of comedy, 
account for some of the curious de- or why another kind of “manners” can't 


ee er er eee ee ae produce a livelier and more human fun 


usage 
in speaking of “high comedy,” presum- Mr. Kronenberger himself seems to b 
ably as distinguished from low. On aware of the problem, since he includes 
follows his meaning, of course, and the 1 discussion of John Millington Syne 
plays examined are almost exclusively whose wild laughter is far distant from 
comedics of manners—meaning the man drawing rooms and boudoirs 


ners of the high-born or the wealthy Synge should be in any book on 


comedy. So should Sean O’Casey, whom 
legitimate ones), the book is top-heavy Mr 


with the Restoration and post-Restora- 


tion dramatists and for that reason 


For that reason (among other mor 


Kronenberger omits. Is this be- 
cause Mr. O'’Casey’s comedy is “low”? 
And suppose Huckleberry Finn had been 
a play instead of a novel? Are Huck’s 


manners not more entertaining than 


not at all legitimate), the polished 
vacuities of Somerset Maugham are also 


given lengthy treatment those of the cuckolds and parvenus of 


It is a question in this reviewer's the eighteenth century? 


mind (possibly still surfeited from the Even on its own terms (presuming 


forced feeding of college curricula that the kind of comedy Mr. Kronen- 


whethei most of Restoration drama berger means is made in lare part out 


ought not to be forgotten, except as of verbal wit) the definition is unsatis- 


‘Ch, to be a Roman on a 
, holiday like this!” 


Yes, a Roman Holiday of A 


unsurpassed entertainment 


a la Shaw! * 


* Even tial than nis 
Pygm alion and Major Barbora! 


GABRIEL PASCAL presents 


BERNARD SHAWS 


ANDRO a 
AND THE LION" 


storring 


JEAN SIMMONS - VICTOR MATURE 
ROBERT NEWTON - MAURICE EVANS 
and ALAN YOUNG as Androcles 











Produced by GABRIEL PASCAL © Directed by CHESTER ERSKINE 
Screen Adaptation by CHESTER ERSKINE and KEN ENGLUND 


factory. “Comedy of manners” is a poor 
description of Bernard Shaw's plays—or 
of the best of them. They are that 
among other things, but how the other 
things overshadow them 


And on Shaw—to enter a final dissent 
Mr. Kronenberger is a little too ready 
to accept the critical clichés which writ« 
him off as “inhuman,” “too much com- 
cerned with ideas,” and all the rest. He 
certainly wrote some very bad plays and 
weakened good plays with bad writing 
But it is falling for the shoddiest kind 
of antisintellectualism to blame his fail- 
ures on an excess of intelligence. And 
since Mr. Kronenberger, as a working 


drama critic, has been as much dis- 
" 


tressed 


as the rest of us with the mind- 
lessness of most contemporary playwrit- 
ing, it comes with poor erace from him 
to complain of so fine a play as Heart- 
break House that it is too full of ideas 


The Man from Stratford 


It is a large article of the philistine 
creed that scholarship must be concerned 
only with aridities; that its researches 
yield mainly inert fact, useless and with- 
out interest except to pedants. Shake- 
spearean scholarship in particular has 
suffered from this reputation; and in all 
truth it has sometimes .courted it by 
groping into blind alleys of trivial specu- 
lation. Two small books recently pub- 
lished do more than their share to mend 
the fame of Shakespearean scholarship 
Fhey are Shakespeare’s Motley by Leslie 
Hotson Oxford, $3.50) and Shake- 
speare’s Histories at Stratford 1951 by 
J. Dover Wilson and T. C. Worsley 
Theatre Arts Books, $4.50 


Mr. Hotson’s book is built around 
the meaning of the word “motley” as 
it is used in Shakespeare; an important 
word, since the clowns (especially in 
King Lear and the major comedies) play 
so large a part in both the drama and 
the poetry. The convention of modern 
staging is to dress the fools in parti- 
colored “clown” suits. Mr. Hotson ar- 
gues that the convention is wrong—that 
it probably originated in the eighteenth 
century, and that the motley worn in 
Shakespeare’s time by fools and “nat- 
urals” was a mixed cloth rather like a 
modern tweed. The argument is based 
principally on the writings of Robert 
Armin, a fellow actor of Shakespeare, 
who played many of the clown parts 
and seems to have been fascinated by 
the psychology of fools. Out of this 
one little “inert” fact, Mr. Hotson de- 
rives a wealth of new interpretation 
of those passages in the plays where 
the clowns play a part or where their 
dress is used as metaphor 

In Shakespeare’s Histories, Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Worsley, in separate essays, 
take as their departure point the pro- 
duction of the histories at Stratford 
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during the Festival of Britain last year 
The plays, from Richard II through 
Henry V, were presented as a cycle—a 
unified series rather than as single plays 
Without insisting that Shakespeare in- 
tended them to be performed as a cycle, 
the authors argue convincingly that he 
thought of them as such during thei 
composition: that Richard II, beautiful 
as it is in itself, is a prologue to what 
is essentially the story of Henry V 
Anthony Quayle, the director of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatr (who 
played Falstaff in the cycle) contributes 
an interesting foreword in which he 
discusses the problems for actors in this 
concept of histories. He points out, for 
instance, that the Prince Hal who is 
the tavern roustabout and boon com- 
panion of Falstaff in Henry IV must 
adumbrate the King Harry of Agincourt 
The book is excellently illustrated with 
many photographs of the Stratford pro- 


duction 


Noh for an Answer 


Faubion Bowers’ book, Japanese 
Theatre (Hermitage, $5.00), is a work 
of scholarship that could not be more 
timely, coming as it does at a _ time 
when Western interest in the Far East 
is at its height. Eventually, one can 
hope, the wounds of the war will heal; 
and even while the scar tissue remains 
tender, it should be possible to break 
down the arrogant Western assumption 
that no culture matters that did not 
originate in the Mediterranean or in 
the British Isles. Mr. Bowers does much 
to break it down, for he writes with an 
historian’s awareness of the impressive 
cultures of the East and with an artist's 
sensitivity to their achievements. 


His book traces the drama of Japan 
from its beginning in a legendary an- 
tiquity to the present day. He analyzes 


Signat Corps United States Army 


Shoroku in the Noh play, The 
Monstrous Spider, translated by 
Faubion Bowers in Japanese 
Theatre. 
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Striking, exotic ph 
and beautiful full-color 
plates 0 
theatrical costumes 
and sets in the world 


otogra phs 


f the most lavish 


| A magnificent introduction to 


Japanese Theatre 


= first history, in English, of the world- 
famous Japanese theatre — from its leg- 
endary origin and aristocratic Noh dramas, 
to today’s trends of realism and the renowned 
Kabuki, the amazing spectacle-drama. This 
handsome volume contains translations of 


ca 
= By FAUBION BOWERS 
= Foreword by Joshua Logan 


three of the Kabuki plays with notes on the 
stylized acting, lavish costumes and sets. 
Colored end papers, photographs and line 


drawings. 


$5.00 


HERMITAGE HOUSE Inc. 


ee 8 West 13th Street, New York 11 


the Noh plays (the word literally means 
“skill’) and the more popular Kabuki 
(“song-dance-skill”), and demonstrates 
that Japanese drama, like all drama, 
arose out of religious observances, though 

unlike Western drama it has kept 
its ritual character through all its many 
developments, as is shown by the fact 
that even now drama is inseparable 
from the dance, an early form of wor- 
ship. Joshua Logan, who hopes to bring 
a Kabuki company to this country next 
season, wrote the foreword to the book, 
which includes many photographs, some 
of them in color 


Clothes Make the History 


For the theatregoer who likes to check 
up on the authenticity of costumes, a 
useful and diverting book is What People 
Wore by Douglas Gorsline (Viking, 
$7.50 It has 1800 illustrations of 
dress from ancient times to the twen- 
tieth century; and the text gives detailed 
explanation of the social and economic 
circumstances that brought about changes 
in daily attire. The sketches of women’s 
clothes, particularly, bring to mind Thor- 
sten Veblen’s dour observation that 
nineteenth-century women of _ leisure 
dressed in such a way as to preclude 
all possibility of their doing any work 
The book is as painless a way as any 


to skim the surfaces of social history 


$4.95 
and 
$5.95 


Pat. No. 2,426,093 


A hit in pr onal and amateur theatres and 

with marionett mr PJ Type Spotlights 

engineered for the Balanced yoke mount 

Louvre for minimum spill. Standard color 

t Safe, cool operation. Sepsrate 

s for PAR-38 Flood and Spot Lamps provide 

and narrew focus 

i by lead’ng theatres and colleges all over 

mintry. Write for Bulletin K 


COAST RADIO COMPANY 


110 University 35t., Seattle 1, Wash. 


BESSIE V. HICKS SCHOOL 


of the American Foundation of Dramatic Arts 


\ non-profit institution dedi 
cated to the drama; to the 
recognition of any spark of 
ability within the student 
spark discovered quickly and 
candidly, through a program 
of frequent public plays. 


Current Student Production: 


“The Happy Time” 


For school information, 
write for Booklet A to 


1425 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Screen Stor Barbora Stanwyck and host 
John C. Brunc 


“If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen and Pencil.” 


Werd Morehouse —World Telegram & Sun 


“For the preferred list: Bruno's Pen and Pencil 


sitzling steaks 


Danton Walker —New York Daily News 


Bruno produces as delectable a steak as I've 
tasted in New York.” 


Blair Chatzinoff —New York Post 


The finest Steak House in America.’ 
Mike O'Shea —T VF Guide 


The place for a good steak 
dinner — but a good one! 


MU 2-8659 203 E. 45th, N. Y. C. 


European Music & 
Drama Festivals 


Switzerland 
Netherlands 
France 
Austria 
Germany 


Meet the Artists 
at Supper 


Minimum of 30 productions— 
Tickets & Excursions included. 
Comfortable accommodations. 
Early reservation necessary 
Group limited 


62 Days Fly 


(from N.Y. 
June 26) % I 780 

Write to 

153! Hawthorne Terrace 

Berkeley 8, California 


Escorted by 
Marjorie F. Walsh M.A 


H. Denis Hayne, Esq. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
ef DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 


Foremost Institution in America 
for Dramatic and Expressiona! 
Training. Thorough preparation 
for the Theatre, Radio, Tele- 
vision, Teaching, Directing 


Practica! experience: In Senior 
Year public performances are 
given in @ Broadway theatre 
MID-WINTER TERM OPENS JAN. (5th 
Fer catologue, please address the Secretary 
Reom 142, 245 West S2ad Street 
New Yerk 19, N. Y. 


Current yoo 
Plays and Musicals 


An Evening with Beatrice Lillie—Booth, W. 45th 
Edward Duryea Dowling presents Miss Lillie 
assisted by Reginald Gardiner in an evening of 
sketches 

Bernardine—Playhouse, W. 48th. Irving Jacobs 
production of Mary Chase’s new play abou: 
young love, with Johnny Stewart and Alney 
Alba 

Dial “M” for Murder—Plymouth, W. 45th 
—_ P. Sherwood’s production of Frederick 
<nott’s melodrama, with Maurice Evans and 
Gusti Huber 

Frankie and Johnny—Theater de Lys, Christo 
pher St., Theater de Lys Corporation's preduc 
tion of John Huston’s play, with Pat Larson 
Hilda Taylor, and Val Bu: our 

Guys and Dolls—46th St. Theatre. Abe Burrow’s 

rize musical, with Sam Levene, Vivian Blaine, 
sabel Bigley, and Norwood Smith as Runyon 
characters 

In Any Language—Cort, W. 48th. Jule Styne- 
George Abbott’s production of the Edmund 
Beloin-Henry Garson comedy about a movie 
star vacationing in Italy, with Uta Hagen, Nita 
Naldi, Jeffrey Lynn, and Jean Castro 

Mr. Pickwick— Plymouth, W. 45th. Stanley 
Young’s adaptation of Charles Dickens’ novel 
Pickwick Papers with George Howe, Estelle 

Winwood, Clive Revill, Nigel Green, and Sarah 


Marshall ‘ 

Mrs. McThing—48th Street Theatre. ANTA’s 
roduction of Mary Chase’s fantasy, with Helen 
fayes, Robert Mariotti, and Lydia Reed. 

ay Darlin’ Aida—Winter Garden, Broadway and 

Ist. Robert L. Joseph-Paul Vroom’s produc- 
tion of Charles Friedman's adaptation of 
Verdi's opera Aida set in Civil War days, with 
Dorothy Sarnoff, Elaine Malbin, Lawrence 
Winters, and Camila Ashland 

New Faces—Royale, W. 45th. Leonard Sillman’s 

roduction of his new revue with Ronny Gra- 
ty June Carroll, vies de Luce, Alice 
Ghostley, Robert Clary, 

Lynde. 

Pal Joey—Broadhurst, W. 44th. A revival of the 
Rodgers-Hart and John O'Hara musical, with 
Vivienne Segal, Harold Lane. Nancy Walker 
Lionel Stander, and Patricia Northrup 

Point of No Return—Alvin, W. 52nd. Paul Os- 
born’s adaptation of ong Marquand’s novel 
about a successful banker, with Henry Fonda 
and Leora Dana 

South Pacific—Majestic, W. 44th. The Rodgers 
and Hammerstein Pulitzer Prize Musical, with 
George Britton and Cloris Leachman 

The Fourposter—Barrymore, W. 47th. Jan de 
Hartog’s comedy about marital life, with Betty 
Field and Burgess Meredith as the only char- 
acters. 

The King and I—St. James, W. 44th. A Rodgers 
and Hammerstein musical based on the book 
Anna and the King of Siam, with Yul Brynner 
and Constance Carpenter. 

The Male Animal—Music Box, W. 45th. A re- 
vival of the James Thurber-Elliett Nugent 
comedy, with Elliott Nugent in his original role, 
Robert Preston, and Martha Scott. 

The Méillionairess—Shubert Theatre, , 
Theatre Guild's production of G .. Shaw 
comedy, with Katherine Hepburn, Cyril Ritch- 
ard, and Robert Helpmann. 

The Moon Is Blue—Henry Miller, W. 43rd. F 
Hugh Herbert's comedy, with Donald Cook 
Barry Nelson, and Janet Riley 

The Time of the Cuckoo —Empire, Broadway and 
40th. Robert Whitehead-Walter Fried’s produc- 
tion of Arthur Laureat’s play, with Shirley 
Booth 

Wish You Were Here—Imperial, W. 45th. Leland 
Hayward’s production of a new musical based 
on Arthur Koeber’s Hering. Wonderful Time. 
with Sheila Bond, Jack Cassidy, and Paul 
Valentine 


New Broadway Shows 


Madeleine Renaud- Jean-Louis Barrault Co.-- Nov 
12, Ziegfeld Theatre, Sixth Ave. & 54th. An 
S. Hurok presentation, with Madeleine Renaud 
and Jean- is Barrault. Nov. 12-15: Mari- 
vaux’s False Secrets and Jacques Prevert’s Bap- 
tiste. Nov. 17-19: Kafka’s The Trial adapted 
oi gag r. gost es 

itryon an jin’s . Nov 2 
Georges Feydeau’s Keep Your Eye on Amélie 
Nov. 27-29: - Anouilh’s The Rehearsal or 

The Climate of Eden—Nov. 13, Martin Beck, W 
45th. Joseph Hyman-Bernard Hart's produc- 
tion of Mess Hart's play frem Mittelholzer’s 
Shadows Move Among Them, with John Crom- 
well, Isabel Elson, and Penelope Munday. di- 
rected by Mr. Hart. Settings by Frederick Fox 


artha Kitt, and Paul 


The Deep Blue Sea—Nov. 5, Morosco, W. 45th 
Alired de Liagre, ofame C. Wilson's pro 
duction of Terence Rattigan’s London hit 
with Margaret Sullavan and Allan Webb, di 
= ted by Frith Banbury. Settings by Charles 

son 

The Greek National Theatre-—Nov. 19, Mark 
Hellinger, Broadway & 50th. A Guthrie McClin 
tic-American National Theatre presentation 
with Katina Paxinou and Alexis Minotis. Nov 
19-23: Sophocles’ Electra. Nov. 24-30: Sopho 
cles’ Ocdipus Rex. 

The Seven Year Itch—-Nov. 20, Coronet, W. 49th 
Courtney Burr-Elliott Nugent's production of 
George Axelrod’s play, with Tom Ewell and 
Vanessa Brown, directed by John Gerstad 
Settings by Fred Fox. 

The Suspects—Nov. 10, Booth, W. 45th. A Shu- 
bert-Sherman §. Krellberg production of Agatha 
Christie's new mystery play, with Henry Daniell 
Jeff Morrow, Joan Newell, and Nana Bryant 
directed by David Kentish. Settings by Ralph 
Alswang 


Pre-Broadway Tours 


Children of Darkness—by Edwin Justus Mayer 
Nov. 20-22: New Haven, Conn 

I've Got Sixpence—by John van Druten, with 
Viveca Lindfors and Edmond O’Brien. Nov 
13-15: Hartford, Conn. Nov. 17-29: Phila 


delphia, Pa 

See The Jaguar—by Richard N. Nash, with 
Arthur Kennedy and Constance Ford. Nov 
13-15: Hartford, Conn 

The Deep Blue Sea—by Terence Rattigan, with 
Margaret Sullavan and Allan Webb. Oct. 27 
Nov. 1: Washington, D.C 

The Seven Year Itch—by George Axelrod, with 
Tom Ewell and Vanessa Brown. Oct. 30-Nov 
1: Hartford, Conn. Nov. 3-15: Boston, Mass 

The Suspects—-by Agatha Christie, with Henry 
Daniell and Jeff Morrow. Oct. 27-Nov. 8 
Boston, Mass 

Two's Cony y—review, with Bette Davis, Nov 
3-15: Pitsburgh, Pa. Nov. 17-29: Boston, Mass 


Off-Broadway 


Schedules for January must be received by the 
eighteenth of November. 

In New York 

Adelphi College—Garden City, L. 1, Nov. 25 
First series, one-act plays. 

Bown Adams Studio—306 W. 8lst. Month of 
November: Thursdays: Nikolai Nikolayevich 
Yvrerinov’s Theatre of the Soul. Fridays: Four 
original one-acters by Bown Adams: Four for 
Tonight. et Queen Lear. 

Chelsea Players—Y.M.C.A., 23rd St. at 7th Ave 

_ Nov. 3-13: Fay Kanin’s Goodbye, My Fancy. 

Equity Library Theatre Inc.—Lenox Hill Play- 

ouse, 331 E. 70th St. Nov. 5-9: Philip Barry's 

Hotel Universe. 
Greenwich Mews Theatre — 141 W. 13th St. 
B. Shaw’s Widowers’ 


Through November: G 
Houses 

Hofstra College--Hempstead, L. I. Oct. 51-Nov 
1, 2: George Kaufman's The Man Who Came to 
Dinner. 

The Little Club of Munsey Park-—-Manhasset 
L.I High School. Nov. 21, 22: George Kauf- 
man’s First Lady. 

The New Russian Theatre Assoc.—Master Insti- 
tute, Riverside Drive & 103rd St. Nov. 7, 8, 9 
Sergei Maksimov’s Shirokov Family. Nov. 22 
23: Alexander Ostrovski’s Belugin’s Marriage. 
(Productions in Russian language.) 

Originals Only—100 7th Ave., So. (Sheridan 
Square) Through November: Anita Grannis 
Love in Our Time. 


Outside New York 


Adams Memorial Theatre—Williams College, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. Nov. 6, 7, 8: Cap and Bells 
_Inc. production of Shakespeare's Hamlet. 

The Cleveland Playhouse-—Cleveland, Ohio. (Rep- 
ertory Group) Through Nov. 2: Jean Anouilh’s 
adaptation of Sophocles’s Antigone. Through 
Nov. 8: Samuel Taylor's The Happy Time. 
Through Nov. 9: G. B. Shaw's Caesar and 
Cc ra. Nov. 12-Dec. 13: E. R. Harburg 
and Fred Saidy’s Finian’s Rainbow. Nov. 19- 
Dec. 7: T. S. Eliot’s The Cocktail Party. Nov 
26 through Dec.: Eleanor and Leo Bayer’s 
Left_Hook. 

The Company of the Golden Hind—Berkeley. 
Calif. Oct. 31, Nov. 1, 7, 8, 14, 15: Oliver 
Goldsmith’s Ske Stoops to Conquer. 

Flint Community Players—Flint, Mich. Nov 
28-29: Themas jet 's Uncle Harry. 

Grand Rapids Theatre—Grand Rapids 
Mich. Nov. 21-29: Harry Segall’s Heaven Can 


Wait. 
H Theatre — lan, Pa. Nov. 1: G 
rea and =. = e oh 
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Johns Hopkins Playshop—Johns Hopkins College, 
Baltimore, Md. Through Nov.: William Wy- 
cherly’s The Country Wife. 

Kalamazoo Civic Players—Kalamazoo, Mich. Nov 
6-16; Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse’s 
Remains To Be Seen. 

Lafayette Little Theatre — Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa. Oct. 29-Nov. 1: Howard Lindsay 
and Russe! Crouse’s State of the Union. 

Lakewood Little Theatre—Lakewood, Ohio. Oct. 
22-Nov. 15: John Patrick’: Lo and Behold. Nov 
26-Dec. 20: Arthur Miller’s Death of a Sales- 


man 

Little Theatre—Ottawa, Canada. Nov. 17: Herb- 
ert Kramer's Dinner for Three. 

University of Delaware Theatre—Newark, Del, 
Oct. 30, 31, Nov. Bs Jomes Thurber and Elliott 
Nugent's The Male Animal. 

Usperar of Kansas City Playhouse—Kansas 
City, Mo. October 27-Nov. 1: Eugene O’Neill’s 
Ah, Wilderness. 

University of Michigan Student Players—Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Nov. 12-15: Alan Jay Lerner 
_and Frederick Loewe’s Brigadoon. 

University of Southern California Los Angeles 
Calif. Nov. 6, 7, 8, 10, 11: Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse’s Life With Father. 

University of Washington—Seattle, Wash. Show- 
boat Theatre—Oct. 2-Nov. 8: Anton Chekhov's 
_The Sea Gull. 

University Theatre—University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Nov. 7, 8, 10-15: Shaw's 
You Never Can Tell. Nov. 28-29: Cocteau’'s 
The Infernal Machine. 

Washington University—Thyrsus Dramatic Or- 
gan., St. Louis, Mo. Oct. 30-Nov. 2: Wm. 
Irwin's The Lute Song. 


Shows on Tour, 
U. S. and Canada 


A Tree Grows in Brooklyn—with Joan Blondell. 
Oct. 27-Nov. 8: Washington, D.C. Nov. 10 
for indefinite run: Chicago, Ill., Great North- 
ern Theatre 

Bell, Book and Candle—with Zachary Scott and 
os Bennett. Oct. 31-Nov. 1: Dallas, Tex. 
Nov. 2-3: San Antonio, Tex. Nov. 4: Austin, 
Tex. Nov. 5-6: Houston, Tex. Nov. 8-15: New 
Orleans, La. Novy. 17-18: Baton Rouge, La. 
Nov. 19-20: Little Rock, Ark. Nov. 21-22: 
Memphis, Tenn. Nov. 24-26: Kansas City, Mo. 
New 27: Des Moines, Ia. Nov. 28-29: Omaha, 

eb 

Call Me Madam—with Elaine Stritch and Kent 
Smith. Oct. 27-Nov. 1: Columbus, Ohio. Nov. 
3-8: Dayton, Ohio. Nov. 10-29: Detroit, Mich 

Gigi—with Audrey Hepburn. Nov, 3 for an in- 
eGinite run: Chicago, Ill., Harris Theatre. 

Guys and Dolls—with Allan Jones, Pamela Brit- 
ton, Julie Oshins, and Jeanne Bal Through 
November: Chicago, Ill,, Shubert Theatre. 

I Am a Camera—with Julie Harris. Nov. 1 
Chicago, Ill. Nov. 3-8: Milwaukee, Wis. Nov. 
10-15: St. Louis, Mo. Nov. 17: Davenport, 
Iowa. Nov. 18: Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Nov. 19: 
Des Moines, Iowa. Nov. 20: Omaha, Neb. 
Nov. 22: Salt Lake City, Utah. Nov. 24-30: 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Jane—with Edna Best, John Loder, Howard St. 
John, and Brenda Ford. Nov. 3-8: Montreal, 
Canada. Nov. 10-15: Toronto, Canada. Nov. 
17-19: Buffalo, N. Y. Nov. 20-22: Columbus, 
Ohio. Nov. 24-29: Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Oklahoma!—Nov. 2: Duluth, Minn. Nov. 3: 
Hibbing, Minn. Nov. 5-8: Winnepeg, Canada 
Nov. 10-12: Regina, Canada. Nov. 13-15: Sas- 
katoon, Canada. Nov. 17: Calgary, Canada 
Nov. 24-30: Seattle, Wash. 

Madeleine Renaud- Jean-Louis Barrault Co.-Nov 
1-2: Montreal, Canada. Nov. 4: Ottawa, Can- 
ada. Nov. 5-9: Quebec, Canada. 

Mister Roberts—-with Tod Andrews. Oct. 27-Nov. 
1: Cincinnati, Ohio. Nov. 2-8: Detroit, Mich. 
Nov. 10-11: Rockford, Ill. Nov. 12: Joliet, 
Ill. Nov. 13-16: Milwaukee, Wis. Nov. 17: 
Oshkosh, Wis. Nov. 18-19: Green Bay, Wis. 
Nov. 20: Manitowoc, Wis. Nov. 21-22: Madi- 
son, Wis. Nov. 23-28: Minneapolis, Minn. 

Paint Your Wagon—with Burl Ives. Nov. 3-8: 
Cleveland, Ohio. Nov. 10-15: Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Nov. 17-22: Pittsburgh. Pa. 

Paris "90—with Cornelia Otis Skinner. Nov. 3-5 
Columbus. Ohio Nov. 6: Louisville. Kv. Nov 
7-8: Memphis, Tenn. Nov. 10: Nashville, Tenn 
Nov. 11: Chattanooga, Tenn. Nov. 12-14: At- 
lanta, Ga. Nov. 15: Mobile, Ala. Nov. 17-22: 
New Orleans, La. Nov. 24: Houston, Tex 
Nov. 25: San Antonio, Tex. Nov. 26: Austin, 
Tex. Nov. 27: Fort Worth, Tex. Nov. 28-29: 
Dallas. Tex 

Point of No Return—with Henry Fonda and 
Leora Dana. Nov. 24-29: Baltimore, Md 

South Pacific—with Martha Wright and Webb 
Tilton.. Oct. 27-Nov. 2: Spokane, Wash. Nov. 
5-10: Denver, Colo. Nov. 12-22: Kansas City, 
Mo. Nov. 24-29: Wichita, Kans. 

Stalag 17—-with John Erickson and George To- 
bias. Through November: Chicago, Ill, Er- 
langer Theatre 

The Constant Wife—with Katharine Cornell and 
Robert Flemyng. Oct. 27-Nov. 1: Cleveland, 
Ohio. Nov. 3-6: Buffalo. N. Y. Nov. 7-8: 
Rochester, N. Y. Nov. 10-15: Montreal, Can- 
ada. Nov. 17-22: Toronto, Canada. Nov. 24- 
Dec. 6: Detroit. Mich 

The Country Girl—with Robert Young, Nancy 
Kelly, and Dane Clark. Nov. 2: Seattle. Wash. 
Nov. 6-7: Omaha, Neb. Nov. 8: Des Moines, 
Iowa. Nov. 10-15: Minneapolis, Minn. Nov. 
ine Milwaukee, Wis. Nov. 24-29: St. Louis, 
Mo. 

The Fourposter—with Hume Cronyn and Jessica 


Tandy. Through Nov. 29: Chicago, IIL, Black- 
stone Theatre. 


The Shrike—with Van Heflin. Nov. 
more, Md. Nov. 10-11: Horher, Pa. Nov. 
12-15: Wilmington, Del. Nov. 13-29: Wash- 


D. C. 
il Silvers. Nov. 3-15: 
. C. Nov. 17-22: Cincinnati, 


Dance in New York 

Cooper Union, Great Hall, Cooper Square—Nov. 
2: Dance Program on Jewish Themes, with 
Fred Berk and Audrey Golub. Nov. 16: Stage 
for Dancers, with Eva Desca and Valentina 
Oumansky. 

Dancers of Bali—Fulton Theatre, W. 46th. 
Through Nov. 8. Traditional dances and music, 
with Ni Gusti Raka and Sampih. 

Henry Street Playhouse—466 Grand St. Nov. 3: 
Stage for Dancers, with Dorothea Bucholz, 
Bodil Genkel, and Merle Marsicano 

New York City Ballet—New York City Center, 
W. 55th. Nov. 4-Dec. 14. World premiéres 
Nov. 11, Scotch Symphony, with music by Felix. 
Mendelssohn, choreography by George Balan- 
chine, and costumes by Karinska; Nov. 18, 
Metamorphoses, with music by Paul Hindemith, 
choreograph by George Balanchine, and cos- 
tumes by Rastesba. Artists include: Andre 
Eglevsky, Nora Kaye, Jerome Robbins, Maria 
Tallchief, Nicholas Magallanes, Janet Reed, 
Francisco Moncion, Tanaquil LeClercq, Herbert 
Bliss, Melissa Hayden, Hugh Laing. 

YM-YWCA—92nd St. Nov. 1: Helen McGehee 
Dance recital. Nov. 2: Jean Leon Destine and 
Co. Nov. 9: Rukmini Devi, Indian Dance. Nov. 
15: Sinda Iberia and Spanish Ensemble. Nov. 
16: Dance Laboratory conducted by Walter 
Terry; guest artist, Martha Graham. 


Dance on Tour, U. S. 

Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo—Nov. 1: Superior 
Wis. Nov. 2: International Falls, Minn. Nov. 
3-4; Winnipeg, Canada. Nov. 5: Valley City, 
N.D. Nov. 6: Fargo, N.D. Nov. 7: Fairmount, 
Minn. Nov. 8: Ames, Iowa. Nov. 10; Minne- 
avolis, Minn. Nov. i1: Fond Du Lac, Wis. Nov. 
12: Beloit. Wis. Nov. 13: Freeport, Ill. Nov. 14: 
Beverly Hills, Ill. Nov. 16: Milwaukee, Wis. 
Nov. 17: Appleton, Wis. Nov. 18: Oak Park, 
I. Nov. 19: Elmhurst, Ill. Nov. 20: Park 
Ridge, Ill. Nov. 21: Decatur, Tl. Nov. 23: 
Webster Groves, Mo. Nov. 24: Warrenburg, 
Mo. Nov. 25: Great Bend, Kan. Nov. 
Beloit, Kan. Nov. 27: Goodland, Kan. 

Ballet Theatre—Oct. 23-Nov. 2: Chicago, Il. 
Nov. 3-8: Toronto, Canada. Nov. 10-11: Lon- 
don, Ontario, Canada. Nov. 12: Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada. Nov. 14-16: Detroit, Mich. 
Nov. 17: Toledo, Ohio. Nov. 18: Dayton, Ohio. 
Nov. 20: Ashtabula, Ohio. Nov. 21-22: Buffalo, 
N.Y. Nov. 24: Ottawa, Canada. Nov. 25-29: 
Montreal, Canada 

Dancers of Bali amd Gamelan Orchestra—Nov. 
10-11: Cleveland, Ohio. Nov. 12: Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Nov. 16: Chicago, Ill. Nov. 14-15: St. 
Louis, Mo. Nov. 20-26: Las Vegas, Nev. 

Jose Greco and His Company of Spanish Dancers 

Oct. 26-Nov. 9: San Francisco, Calif. Nov. 
10: Oakland, Calif., No, 11: Berkeley, Calif. 
Nov. 12: Richmond, Calif. Nov. 13: Stockton, 
Calif. Nov. 14: Fresno, Calif. Nov. 15: Bakers- 
field. Calif. Nov. 16: San Diego, Calif. Nov. 
17: Santa Ana, Calif. Nov. 18: Pasadena, Calif. 
Nov. 20-25: Los Angeles, Calif. Nov. 26: River- 
side, Calif. Nov. 27: Phoenix, Ariz. Nov. 28: 
Tucson, Ariz. Nov. 29: El Paso, Tex. 

The Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival Group—Nov. 
3: Grand Rapids, Mich. Nov. 5: Hinsdale, Il. 
Nov. 6: Robinson, Ill. Nov. 7: La Salle, Ill. 
Nov. 8: Hammond, Ind. Nov. 10: Chicago, Ill. 
Nov. 11: Riverside, Ill, Nov. 13: Marietta, 
Ohio. Nov. 15: Lancaster, Ohio. Nov. 16: 
Kenton, Ohio. Nov. 17: Galion, Ohio. Nov. 18: 
Lorain, Ohio. Nov. 19: Mount Vernon, Ohio. 
Nov. 20: Fairmount, W. Va. Nov. 21: Indiana, 
Pa. Nov. 22: Butler, Pa. Nov. 24: Oswego, 
N.Y. Nov. 25: Montpelier, Vt. Nov. 28: Hol- 
yoke, Mass. Nov. 29: Brattleboro, Vt 


Foreign Theatre 


Australia 

Melbourne. Comedy Theatre — Cassino, musical 
review presented by Kiwis Review Co. with all 
male cast. 

oe His Majesty's Theatre — South Pa- 
cmc. 

Melbourne. Princess Theatre — Magicana, review 
starring Virgil. 

Sydney. Emnrire—Ice Parade. American musical 
ice show with Sonja Henie stars. 

Sydney. Mercury Theatre — (Repertory) Through 
November: Terence Rattigan’s French without 
Tears ; Molitre’s The Imaginary Invalid ; Chris- 
tonher Fry’s A ix Too Frequent; Paul 
Osborne’s On Borrowed Time; Eric Linklater’s 
Love in Albania. 

Sydney. Roval Theatre — Kiss Me Kate, produced 
by J. C. Williamson’s Company, with Joy Tur- 
pin and Hayes Gordon. 

Sydney. Tivoli — Folies Bergere, French company 


and settings. 
Austria 
Graz. Graz Theatre — Lorca’s House of Bernarda 
Alba; Hauptmann’s Die Retten. 
Vienna. Kleine Konzerthaus— Jezebel. e 
Vienna. State Theatre — Georges Bernano’s Dia- 


logues des e 
Vienna. Theatre am Par! — Valentin Kata- 
— Eim Strick geht Zizamer ; Sartre’s 
mains sales. 





The Preferred Hotel in 


NEW YORK 


 CHY 


The traditional hotel of the theatre. 
Attractive rooms and suites air condi- 
tioned and equipped with 17-inch TV 
sets. Fine restaurants and bar, and the 
famous after-theatre food wagon. Cock- 
tails, as always, in the lobby. 


om Agog 


59 WEST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


LONDON'S 
LEADING 
PRODUCTIONS 


are reviewed 
and pictorially presented in 


THEATRE WORLD 


30c each month 


Obtainab!e from any branch of 
The American News Company, Inc. 
Yearly subscriptions, price $3.00, 
should be sent to: 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


131 VARICK STREET 
New York 13, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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Vienna, Theatre der Courage 
Einer. 

Vienna. Volkstheater 
of Kafka’s The Trial. 

Cube 

Havana. Patronato del Teatro 
Bernard Luc’s Le G 

Havana. University of Habana — November 
Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, adapted by Brieva Sal- 
vatierra 

Denmark (1952 Fall Season) 

c mhagen. Folke Theatre—Sauvajon’s Her 

ourth Husband; Sigmund Miller's One Bright 
Day; Terence Rattigan’s The Deep Blue Sea; 
Ibsen's Enemy of the rooms. 

Copenhagen. Knight’s Hall — Roger _ MacDou- 
gall’s To Dorothy a Son; James Bridie’s Tobias 
and the Angel; Jan de Hertog’s The Fourposter. 

Copenhagen. New Theatre — Shaw's Man and 

Superman; Marcel Ayme’s La téte des autres ; 

Sartre’s The Devil and God; Strindberg’s The 

Comrades. 


Rune Ruhnbro’s 


Andre Gide's adaptation 


November : Jean 
Filemon. 


YUL BRYNNER 
RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN’S 


The King and I 


with CONSTANCE CARPENTER 


ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44 St. 


Evenings at 8:25: $7.20 to 1.80. Matinees 
Wednesday & Saturday at 2-25: $4.20to | 80 


MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 


Pulitzer Prize & Critics’ Award Musical Play 


MARTHA WRIGHT 
GEORGE BRITTON 


Salk Pee 


ond WWAMITA HALL 


MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44 St. 
Eves. at 8:30: $6.00 to 1.80. Wed. Mat. at 
2:30: $3.60 to 1.20. Sat. Mat. $4.20 to 1.20 


MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 


"EXCELLENT a _ Bright and gay . . 


overflowing 
with genuine talent”—Atkinson, Times 


LEONARD SILLMAN'S 


NEW FACES 
of 1952 


“B’way's Newest Musical Hit.” 
—Ed Sullivan 


Staged by JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 
45th St. West 


ROYALE THEATRE “S"advey 


Evgs. at 8:30—$1.80-$6. Mats. Wed. 
& Sat.—$1.20-$3.60 Incl. Tax 


ENROLL NOW IN 
HOLLYWOOD'S 
FINEST SCHOOL 


Where You Will Be Seen Regularly 
on Our Stage by 


AGENTS AND PRODUCERS 


Public Performances Guaranteed 
Approved for Veterans 


Winter Term Starting January 5, 1953 
STAGE, SOREEN, RADIO, TELEVISION 


GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP 


6040 Wiishire Bivd. 
Hollyweod 36, Calif. 


Copenhagen. Royal Theatre — Par Lagerkvist's 

; Jean Anouilh’s Colombe; Sven Clau- 
sen's The Bureau Slave; Albert Camus’ The 

Misunderstanding ; Shakespeare's Hamlet ; Hans 

ons K Midas’ ald Holberg's 
lysses von Ithacia; Shaw's gmalion; © 

Olufsen The Golden Case. 

% en. Square Stage —- William Saroyan’'s 

t Away Mad. 


Finland (1952 Fall Season) 


Hameenlinna. Worker's Theatre—Ladislaus Fo- 
dor’s Miss Church Mouse; Juhani Tervapaa's 
Niskavuoren Heta; Simo Penttila’s A Hero out 
of the Darkness; Alfred Defresne’s Island in 
the Sea; Tauno Himmi’s Your Man is Mine. 

Helsinki. Finnish National Theatre — Aleksis 
Kivi's Heath Cobblers ; Marcel Pagnol’s Baker's 
Wife; Ibsen's Doll’s House; Christopher Fry's 
Venus ed; Eino Leino’s Maunu Tavast ; 
Zacharias Topelius’ Rose Princess. 

Helsinki. Little Theatre — Pierre Barillett-Jean- 
Pierre Gredy's Ami-ami ; Kivi’s Heath Cobblers ; 
Agapetus’ Five Rascals; Pagnol’s Baker’s Wife. 

Helsinki. Peoples’-Workers’ Theatre Juhani 
Tervapaa’s Niskavuoren Heta and So Now 
What, Niskavuori. F 

Helsinki, Radio Theatre 5 — les’ Antigone ; 
Lope de Vega'’s Love is Ingenius; Schiller’s 
Maid of Orleans; Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler and 
When We Dead Awaken; Hollberg’s Farmer in 
a Snare; Gorki’s Vasha Zheleshova; Wilde's 
Picture of Dorian Gray; Christopher Fry's A 
Sleep of Prisoners; Anouilh’s School for Fath- 


ers 

Jyraskyla. Workers’ Theatre Ludvig Holberg’s 
There Is Ne Time; Jean Simenon’s The Snow 
Was Dirty. 

Kajaani. Workers’ Theatre — Tatu Pekkarinen’s 
ust an Ordinary Virtanen; Somerset Maug 
wa. Rain; Tuttu Parisato’s My Expensive 

e. 

Kotka. Municipal Theatre Ensio Rislak’s Re- 
sporeisy Yours; Marcel Ayme’s Lucienne and 
the Slaughterer ; Sutton Vane’s Ferry of Death ; 
Chekov’s The Cherry Orchard. 

Pori. Municipal Theatre — Albert Husson’s Brew 
of Angels; Juhani Tervapaa’s Niskavuoren 
Heta. 

Tampere. Municipal Theatre—Ladislaus Fodor's 
Miss Church Mouse; Tuttu Paristo’s My Ex- 
— Wife; Ibsen's Wild Duck ; Shakespeare's 


= of the Shrew. 

Turku. Municipal Theatre — Aleksis Kivi's Heath 
Cobblers; John van Druten's I Am a Camera: 
Kalmani’s Countess Maritza; Berthold Brecht's 
Far Eastern Chalk Circle; N. Jewreinov’'s Most 
Important; Moli¢re’s Educated Women; Pac 
nol's Baker’s Wife; Soya’s Gold or Glory. 


England 

London. Affairs of State At the Cambridge 
Theatre. Produced by Emile Littler, directed 
by Roy Rich, with Coral Browne, Joyce Red- 
man, Hugh Williams and Wilfrid Hyde White 

London. Love from Judy — An Emil Littler mu- 
sical based on Gene Stratton Porter’s Daddy- 
Long-Legs, with music by Eric Maschwitz, 
score by Hugh Martin, directed by Charles 
Hickman, with Jean Carson, Adelaide Hall, 
and Bill O'Conner 

London. The Hanging Judge — Michael Powell's 
roduction of Raymond Massey's adaptation of 
tenes Hamilton's novel Let Him Have Jude- 
ment, with Sir Godfrey Tearle 

London. The Happy Marriage —-John Clements 
adaptation of Jean Bernard-Luc’s comedy La 
Complexe du jlemon, with John Clements 
and Kay Hammond. 

London. The Mousetrap Peter Saunder’s pro- 
duction of Agatha Christie's mystery, with 
Richard Attenborough and Sheila Sim 


Luxembourg 


Luxembourg. Municipal Theatre Nov. 6: Ra-’ 


cine’s Britannicus ; Nov. 8: Pagnol’s La Femme 
du Boulanger. Nov. 15-16: L’Heritiere, Du- 
creux’s adaptation of Henry James’ The Heir- 
ess. Nov. 20-21: Lehar’s Le Comte de Luxem- 
bourg. Nov. 24: Raymond Vincy’s J’y Suis, dy 
Reste. Nov. 27: Gogol’s Der Revisor. Nov ) 
Maulnier’s Le Profanateur. 


France 
Paris. Back Street—At the Fontaine. Revived 


Paris. 
Paris. 


Paris. La Belle Helene 


Paris. La Cuisine des Anges 
Paris 


Paris. La 


Paris. La Foire Aux Sentiments 


Paris 


Paris. La Pucelle d’ Auteuil 


Paris. La Tete des Autres 


Paris. Le Bonheur des Méchants 
Paris. Le Dialogue des Carmélites 


Paris 


Paris. Les Compagnons de la Marjolaine 


Paris. Lorsque l'Enfant Parait 


Paris. Marius 
Paris—Sans Ceremonie 
Paris. Siegfried 


Paris 


adaptation of Fanny Hurst's novel, with Suzy 
Prim 

Evangeline-At the Ambassadeurs. New 
Henri Bernstein comedy, with Danielle Dar 
rieux 

Hyménée- At the Michodiére-—Edouard 
Bourdet's comedy with Yvonne Printemps and 
Pierre Fresnay 

At the Madeline. Andre 
Roussin’s new comedy, with Sophie Desmarets 
At the Vieux Colom- 


bier Albert comedy, with Jean 


Penedes 
La Dame de Tréfle—At the Saint George 


Gabriel Arout’s new play, with Madeleine Rob- 
inson 


Husson’s 


Duchesse d’Algues—At the Michel 
French adaptation of English comedy Miranda. 
i At the Mathu- 
rius. Roger-Ferdinand’s new comedy, with Jean 
Marchat 
La Maison Brulée and Mademoiselle Julie 
At the Babylone. Double bill of Strindberg’s 
plays at latest Parisian ‘‘Little Theatre.” 
At the Palais-Royal 
Jean de Latraz’s new farce (bedroom) 


Paris. La Savxetiere Prodigeuse—At the Hurnor 


Revival of Lorca’s play 


At the L’Atelier. Re- 
vival of Marcel Aymé’s satire 


Paris. Le Bel Indifferent and Consuela—At the 


Renaissance. Double bill of Cocteau and Clavel 
one-acters respectively 

At the Bouffes- 
Parisiens. Jacques Deval’s new play, with Elvire 
Popexo 

At the Heber- 


tot. Georges Barnanos based on a 


religious theme 
L’Ecole des Péres--At the Comédie Fran- 
Jean Anouilh’s play 


tragedy 


caise 
At the 
Marcel Achard’s new comedy in an 


1889 police station in Paris, with Bernard Blier 
and Arletty 


Antoine 


Paris. Les Trois Meugpetaion At the Porte St 
er- 


Martin. A Greni iussenot production 


At the Nouveau- 
tés. Andre Roussin’s comedy concerning preg- 
nant women, with Gaby Morlay 

At the Sarah Bernhardt 
of Marcel Pagnol’s comedy 

At the Daunou. Vilfrid 
and Girault’s new comedy, with Albert Prejean 
At the Champs-Elyseés. Revival 
of Giraudoux’s play, with Raymond Rouleau 
Sure la Terra comme au Ciel—At_ the 
Athénée. Fritz Hochwaelder’s philosophical 
drama about Jesuits in eighteenth-century Para- 
guay, with Victor Francen 


Revival 


Israel 


Tel-Aviv. Arsenic and Old Lace 
Theatre. A Chamber Repertory production 

Tel-Aviv. Mother Nature—At the Habimah. An- 
drew Birobau’s comedy 

l'el-Aviv. The Respectful Prostitute 
Repertory Theatre 

Tel-Aviv. The Winter’s Tale 
tory Theatre 


At the Mograbi 


At the Ohel 
At the Ohel Reper- 


Bermuda Festival 
Nov. 1-2, 5-6, 8-9: T 


S. Eliot's Family Reunion. 
Nov. 4 and 7: Flora Nielson, lieder singer 
Nov. 10: Opening of Camera Club exhibition 
including photographs by Cecil Beaton. Nov 
11-16, 19-20, 22-23: Arthur Wing Pinero’s The 
Magistrate, with Norah Swinburne and Esmond 
Knight. Nov. 18 and 21: John Kentish, tenor 
Nov, 23: Opening of Society of Artists exhibi- 
tion. including sketches by Cecil Beaton. Nov 
25-30: Peter Blackmore's Miranda, with Norah 
Swinburne and Esmond Knight 


American Playwriting Contest 
Mask and Bell Annual Playwriting Contest. 337 


School Street, Westbury, Long Island, N.Y 
Terms: Full-length, unproduced scripts. Award 
$50 and production. Deadline: January 1, 1953 


Second Annual Playwrights’ Competition. Norton 


Gallery Players, Norton Gallery of Art, West 
Palm Beach, Fla. Terms: Full-length, unpub- 
lished. unproduced scripts. Award: $200. Dead- 


line: January 18, 1953 
R. S. 


TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 


Fall Term 


New Evening Class in Acting 


Former Students 


JUNE ALLYSON 

JOSEPH ANTHONY 
WILLIAM H. CALLAHAN 
VINCENT DONEHUE 
MILDRED DUNNOCK 
HORTON FOOTE 


RICHARD HART 
MARY HUNTER 
SIDNEY LUMET 
DON MacLAUGHLIN 
GEORGE MACREADY 
ALLYN McLERIE 


BARBARA O'NEIL 
WILLIAM PRINCE 
BEATRICE STRAIGHT 
KARL SWENSON 
PERRY WILSON 
THERESA WRIGHT 


For Information: Miriam L. Copstein, Gen. Mgr. Approved by VA 


27 West 67th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


Trafalgar 7-5834 





Sullavan Without Bangs 


One of the things that gives this 
November the edge over a lot of 
other Novembers is that it will bring 
Margaret Sullavan back to the New 
York stage after too long an absence 
Her last appearance in Times 
Square was during the war, in John 
Druten’s Voice of the Turtle. 
The vehicle that brings her back is 
erence Rattigan’s English success, 
The Deep Blue Sea, in which she 
will be Alan Webb. 


Van 


aided by 


There will be a slight difference 
in Miss Sullavan this trip. She will 
not bring back with her the familiar 
hairdo with the bangs which has 
practically been her trademark for 
many For her role in the 
Rattigan play, Miss Sullavan found 
herself suffering from a handicap 
which most actresses might relish: 
she looked too young. So, in the in- 


years. 


terest of a more mature appearance, 
the bangs had to go. The role she is 
playing was created in England by 
Peggy Ashcroft and has since been 
taken over by Celia Johnson, both 
of them bangless types. 


Munday Date 


theat- 
decrees 
produced 
someone con- 


There seems to be a new 
rical law evolving which 
that a play cannot be 
on Broadway until 
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nected with it has gone to England. 
Miss Sullavan, for instance, went to 
England and saw the British version 
of The Deep Blue Sea before she 
made up her mind to appear in it 
here. Moss Hart managed to write 
a play on this side of the Atlantic 

Climate of Eden, based on Edgar 
Mittleholzer’s novel, Shadows Move 
Among Them—but as soon as one 
of his principal characters turned 
out to be a fourteen-year-old girl 


with what one of Hart’s associates 


Moss Hart liked Penelope Munday’s 
“weird quality,” signed her for 
Climate of Eden 


John Bennewitz 


= offstage... 


Margaret Sullavan lost her bangs in The Deep Blue Sea. 


has referred to as “a weird quality,” 
Hart dashed for the British Isles. 


In London, he auditioned 700 
girls in ten days. The girl who had 
the aura he was looking for turned 
out to be Penelope Munday, a 
young lady who is actually on the 
interesting side of fourteen. She was 
playing with John Gielgud in Much 
Ado About Nothing when Hart 
signed her up. Her appearance in 
Climate of Eden this month will 
mark the second time Broadway has 
seen her. Her earlier visit was as a 
maid in the importation of The 
Lady's Not for Burning with Giel- 
gud and Pamela Brown. 


Porgy Abroad 


The European tour of the Blevins 
Davis-Robert Breen production of 
Porgy and _ Bess has been—to 
resort to  understatement—trium- 
phal. Rarely has such unqualified 
praise poured from critics grounded 
on high standards as were produced 
by the Gershwin opera’s openings in 
Vienna and Berlin. In_ particular, 
this has been an almost unmatched 
personal triumph for William War- 
field who, as Porgy, was hailed in 
Berlin in a manner which the city 
“reserves only for its greatest classi- 
cal opera stars,” according to the 


New York Times correspondent. In 





Vienna, critical acclaim for War- 
field was so great that a hastily ar- 
ranged concert was set up a few 
days after his opening in Porgy 
constituting Warfield’s European 
concert debut. 


Despite Warfield’s outstanding 
success in Vienna, however, the most 
exclusive member of the cast there 
was Porgy’s goat. The goat cast in 
this role was a genuine American 
goat. Austrian authorities took the 
stand that a goat was a goat and 
that there were a lot of unem- 
ployed goats in Austria which could 
play this part just as well as an Amer- 
ican goat. Producer Robert Breen 
held out for the special talents of his 
American goat, thus setting the 
stage for an international incident 
until a great compromiser appeared 
with the suggestion, adopted, that 
the American goat be accepted pro- 
vided it had no contact whatever 
with Austrian goats. Unless there’s 
a goat underground in Vienna, Por- 
gy’ pal must have spent a lonely 
week there. 


Decline and Fall of the Empire 


The bloodied figure of the legiti- 
mate theatre is due to receive an- 
other searing blow in the spring 
when the famed old Empire Theatre 
will be torn down. The Empire, 
which will be sixty years old on 
January 25, is just about the most 
tradition-laden house left in town 
It was built by Charles Frohman at 
a cost of half a million dollars at a 
time when its location at Broadway 
and 40th Street was considered “a 
good site, even if it is °way uptown.” 

The Empire opened in 1893 with 
a David Belasco opus called The 
Girl I Left Behind Me. Its final 
attraction will probably be the cur- 
rent Time of the Cuckoo starring 
Shirley Booth. In the half century 
between _ these two presentations, 
most of the great stars of the Amer- 
ican theatre have appeared at the 
Empire at one time or another 
Henry Miller starred in Sowing the 
Wind there. Mavde Adams played 
Peter Pan there and Miss Adams, 
John Drew and Ethel Barrymore 
appeared together in Rosemary 
More recently the Empire has 
housed Katharine Cornell in The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street. Life 
with Father took what appeared to 
be a permanent lease on its stage 
The Lunts romped through O Mis- 
tress Mine. Two years ago Ethel 
Waters reached the peak of her ca- 
reer at the Empire in Member of 
the Wedding and last season Julie 
Harris achieved stardom on its stage 
in J] Am a Camera 
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The Empire in 1921, when Ethel and John Rarrymore were packing them in. 


More than most theatres, the Em- 
pire has a living, vital quality about 
it which it will maintain right up to 
the awful moment when the wreck- 
er’s crowbar is finally jabbed into it 
It has never become dowdy or down 
at the heels. It was born a queen 
among theatrical houses and has re- 
mained one to the end. An eighteen- 
story office building will be 
on its grave 


put up 


Rescue of the Cherry Lane 


A simultaneous effort to do away 
with another of New York’s historic 
theatres has, fortunately, reached a 
happier ending. Plans were in the 
works to tear down the picturesque 
Cherry Lane Theatre in Greenwich 
Village and replace it with a mod- 
ern apartment building when a 
group of Village residents, headed 
by Kenneth Carroad, came dashing 
to the rescue. They outbid the 
apartment builders to acquire title 
to the theatre and its adjoining stu- 
dios from the Gomez family which 
had owned the property since 1819 


The Cherry Lane was a product 
of the vogue for little theatres in 
the early “twenties. Hard on _ the 
heels of the interest aroused by the 
nearby Provincetown Playhouse and 
Washington Square Theatre, the 
Cherry Lane was opened in 1924, 
converted at a cost of $15,000 from 
a 105-year-old box factory 


For the opening production, Sat- 
urday Night by Robert Fresnell, 
audiences were charged five dollars 
a seat. Curiosity seekers made their 
way downtown from Broadway and 
the venture prospered for a while, 
but by 1926 the group was losing 
money and it disbanded. 

Since then, the theatre has been 
operated at various times by the New 
Playwrights (who included John Dos 
Passos and John Howard Lawson 


Paul Gilmore and his daughter, Vir- 
ginia, who held it for ten years; the 
Savoy Opera Guild (Gilbert and Sul- 
livan, of course), the Jitney, Vaga- 
bond and Elbow Players, New Stages, 
On Stage and other groups including 
an African Gold Coast tribe which 
offered tribal dances, voodoo rites, 
spear dancing and fire-eating cere- 


monies 


Trombone Emancipator 


It’s good to know that somebody 
is worrying about the crowded con- 
dition of theatre orchestra pits. 
Davis Shuman is the man who is 
doing the worrying and he may turn 
out to be the Abraham Lincoln of 
those pit musicians who sit in the 
row in front of the trombone sec- 
tion, risking a garroting on every 
low note from the trombonists. Shu- 
man, a trombone player himself but 
a considerate man withal, has spent 
years—some of them in the pits of 
the Metropolitan Opera and Radio 
City—erazing the ears of the man in 
front of him with his gleaming shaft 
and wondering how these colleagues 
of his might live less dangerously. 

His solution is a trombone with a 
shaft which slants off at a 45-degree 
angle instead of being pulled back 


Davis Shuman, possibly the Abraham 
Lincoln of pit musicians by perfect. 
ing the 45-degree angle trombone. 





and forth in the usual manner. In 
addition to promoting safety in the 
orchestra pit, Shuman thinks this 
revised sliphorn will encourage more 
youngsters to take up the trombone 
at a tender age since they can easily 
reach the low positions on his angu- 
lar trombone which, because of their 
limited reach, they couldn’t get near 
on a standard instrument. 


Shuman, a member of the faculty 
of the Juilliard School of Music 
and one of the very few classical 
trombone virtuosi in existence, has 
demonstrated the practicality of his 
sidestroke trombone by playing it in 
concert. It worked fine when he was 
standing up to take his solos, but 
there’s still one thing that worries 
us about those crowded theatre pits: 
Shuman may have brought relief to 
the man in front of the trombonist, 
but what’s to be done for the new 
target—the man beside the man in 


front of the trombonist? 
How about a shaft that goes 


straight up and down? 


The Lives of Pierre Fresnay 


There was, many years ago, a 
brief period when an avid movie- 
goer could get the understandable 
impréssion that most of the world’s 
great men looked like Paul Muni. 
Now the French film star, Pierre 
Fresnay, is embarked on a similar 
project. He can currently be seen 
in this country in The Amazing 
Monsieur Fabre (Monsieur Fabre 
being the entomologist, of course). 
He has also appeared as St. Vincent 
de Paul, and as the composer, 
Jacques Offenbach. He was to have 
portrayed Martin Luther until that 
idea bogged down financially. 


Pierre Fresnay as Dr. Schweitzer, 
who brought modern medicine to 
Africa. Fresnay has more lives than 
Paul Muni. 


His latest biographical subject is 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer, the organist, 
music critic and historian, doctor, 
surgeon and theologian who has 
spent the last thirty years bringing 
preventive medicine and surgery to 
the natives of Africa. Until now, 
Dr. Schweitzer has adamantly re- 
fused to permit a movie to be made 
about himself. Possibly abandon- 
ment of his strict attitude in this 
case can be attributed to the fact 
that he and Fresnay are fellow 
Alsatians. 


A Forum for Masochists 


Down in Greenwich Village, tyro 
playwrights have discovered a new 
form of torture to which they can 
apply themselves, and, apparently, 
they are applying themselves with 
vigor. Before a group known as the 
Dramatists Forum (which unlike 
the Dramatists Committee is not 
professionally sponsored) the fledg- 
ling writer can have the question- 
able pleasure of hearing his play 
read, following which the audience 
leaps upon the author’s brain-child 
and dissects it from stem _ to 
sternum. This, according to Ray 
Yates, founder of the forum, is 
therapeutic and educational. 

It is also entertaining enough to 
draw seventy-five to one hundred 
self-appointed play doctors to the 
weekly meetings in the Green Room 
of the Amato Opera Theatre on 
Bleeker Street. Yates started the 
forum five years ago in a Village 
restaurant in order to get reactions 
to his own playwriting efforts from 
less kindly people than his own 
friends. The meeting quickly at- 
tracted other writers and people 
with opinions and they have since 
outgrown three meeting places. Of 
the 235 plays read so far, twenty- 
four have had summer theatre pro- 
ductions and several have been 
optioned for Broadway. 

The audience of critics pays thir- 
ty-five cents to get into the Thurs- 
day night sessions. They hear a play 
selected by Yates’ play-reading com- 
mittee which combs the submissions 
for those which seem most nearly 
ready for professional consideration. 
Casting is done from a large list of 
available mostly Equity 
members, who like the opportunity 
for sight reading and don’t want to 
overlook the chance for a part in 
the play if it should ever get to 
Broadway. The author is always 
present. He usually sits through the 
reading making notes and dismal, 
authorish noises. 


actors, 


Solidarity in a Night Club 


Labor unions have made sporadic 
essays into show business in the past 
with films, musicals (notably the 
ILGWU production of Pins and 
Needles) and pageantry. Usually 
such endeavors are based on the 
theory that they are cultural or edu- 
cational. This may explain why no 
union has attempted to run a night 
club before. The Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union, however, thinks a 
night club can be very educational 
and, to show what it means, the 
union is now running one called the 
Rendezvous of the Seven Seas in 
Brooklyn. 

To be sure, the show that the 
Rendezvous offers is no more edu- 
cational than any other night club 
show—the opening bill included 
comedian Henny Youngman, singer 
Dolly Dawn, and groups of musi- 
cians called Pete Rubino and his 
Crackpots and Shorty Warren and 
his Western Rangers. The union’s 
original idea in having a night club 
was to give its members a place to 
spend an evening other than a 
waterfront dive where they tradi- 
tionally got crocked, clipped and 
rolled. But since the club is also 
open to the general public, the 
union hopes that its non-seafaring 
customers will become happily ac- 
quainted with union members, thus 
racking up a big one for public 
relations and mutual understanding. 


The union is also keeping a sharp 
eye on good show business relations, 
too, for it has decreed that only live 
talent will be used at the Rendez- 
vous. No “entertainment in cans’ 
will sully this spot, not even a tele- 
vision set. 

Paul Hall, secretary-treasurer of 
the union, logks on this night club 
as simply a starting point. 

“We're going to build a_ hotel 
right here on top of the night club,” 
he says, “and before we’re through, 
we'll have places like this in cities 
all along the coast.” 





Seance 


Kid Hepburn vs. Rocky Shaw 


The Player 


| i= English, who admire the vi- 
tality of Americans on the stage in 
proportion as they disesteem it in 
them off, where they somehow re- 
gard it as a mark of Yankee vul- 
garity, naturally succumbed to its 
acting exponent, Katharine Hep- 
burn, when she appeared before 
them in Bernard Shaw’s The Mil- 
lionairess. Perusing the London 
reviews of her, what with their 
testimonials rich in such terms as 
“dynamic,” “electric,” “blasting,” 
“high-powered,” “high- pressured,” 
“galvanic,” and the like, one indeed 
had to look twice to make certain it 
was a description of an actress one 
was reading and not something 
about a new jet plane project. What 
misgivings there were as to acting 
ability were overshadowed by the 
rapt appreciation of her physical 
vigor, which was such, the critics 
rejoiced, that it nigh knocked the 
spectators out.of their seats. 

It was, however, not a phenome- 
non. The American actors and 
actresses who fail to arouse the en- 
thusiasm of the English, notwith- 
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standing some of them have been 
favorably received, have been mainly 
those who most closely approximate 
English players in respect to vocal 
and physical deportment, just as 
those who have aroused it have been 
those who differ from them to a 
degree that makes them seem to the 
British to be relative freaks. It is 
not, mind you, a question of talent 
but rather one of personality. Since 
the English are more or less con- 
vinced that all Americans have at 
least a trace of Indian blood in their 
veins or, if not Indian, cowboy, they 
are disappointed if and when one 
shows up on the stage and comfports 
him or herself with any sedateness 
and restraint. And so it is that their 
favor is generally reserved, whether 
in the drama, musical comedy or 
vaudeville, for our players, male or 
female, who if they do not exactly 
scalp an audience at any rate per- 
form as if the stage were a warpath 
and they themselves the inheritors 
of some of the more emphatic char- 
acteristics of Geronimo and Sitting 
Bull. As the late A. B. Walkley once 


confided to me: “When the English 
go to see an American actor, they 
don’t really go to see him demon- 
strate any acting ability so much as 
they go to see him as an American, 
much in the curious spirit they 
might go to look at some other such 
exaggeration of Nature as_ the 
Grand Canyon.” 

American gangster plays and 
films, the American stories of Zane 
Grey and Damon Runyon, and per- 
formers like Danny Kaye, Mary 
Martin, Dolores Gray, Jimmy Du- 
rante and Miss Hepburn, along with 
similar exhibits, loud, vital and 
bizarre, hence fascinate the English, 
since they provide a kind of wild 
holiday from the even tenor of the 
latter’s amusement life. We, in the 
same way, find relief and fascination 
in the more placid English actors 
and English stories, since they in 
turn afford us a change from our 
own species. The great prosperity of 
English players in this country is 
not always so much a consequence 
of any exceptional acting talent as 
of mere difference and novelty of 
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manner, speech and comportment. 
One goes to the theatre, whether in 
England or America, to be surprised 
and stimulated, and one can not be 
surprised and stimulated—in any 
case not over a long stretch—by the 
same thing, however good. 

Miss Hepburn’s success, in Eng- 
land or in America and in films or 
on the stage, has certainly not been 
based on any genuine acting com- 
petence but on the ability to give a 
performance of sufficient personal 
drive and attractiveness to make the 
less critical of her viewers, who in- 
clude some of our critics and who 
constitute the great majority, mis- 
take the one for the other. Any such 
performance, to be sure, is not to 
be sneered at, since there aren’t 
many actresses able to register in 
the same way. And, if the truth be 
told, there are several points in favor 
of such an exhibition, theatrically if 
not critically. Highly proficient act- 
ing on the part of a personally dull 
actress can be as sedative as defi- 


cient acting on the part of a per- 
sonally stimulating one can be en- 
livening. But it so happens that this 
department is supposed to be seri- 
ously devoted, among other things, 
to the consideration of acting as a 
craft and even art and not, perhaps 
to its loss, to the activities of comely 
and prehensile young women, 
whether on or off the stage. And so 
it is that, while .granting to Miss 
Hepburn a magnetic personality, a 
lot of good looks and that measure 
of attraction induced by both, it 
offers its conviction that she merely 
substitutes the superficialities of act- 
ing, popularly acceptable though 
they be, for the depths of the real 
article. 

That she is naturally the type for 
the Shaw role of the assertive, domi- 
nating and cyclonic Epifania, which 
includes a demonstration of the vim 
essential to the manly business of 
pugilism, and that she acquits her- 
self most satisfactorily in a display 
of the necessary qualities only adds 
to the deception. This, of course, is 
perfectly fine so far as it goes, but 
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it seems to bewilder some out of the 
critical difference between a good 
show provided by an appropriate 
performer and a good show pro- 
vided not only by an appropriate 
performer but one who brings tech- 
nical expertness and subtlety to it 
and thus gives it some undertones 
and overtones. If the answer is that 
the Shaw play, which is fundamen- 
tally farce, does not really call for 
anything more than the actress gives 
it, the answer applies more to mere 
entertainment than to critical sense, 
since if it were sound it would argue 
as entirely sufficient the perform- 
ances of those prize-fighters like 
Corbett, Fitzsimmons and Dempsey 
who have appeared in plays offering 
them as themselves and in which 
not even the most cynical critic 
could complain that they didn’t look 
the parts, didn’t have the physical 
equipment for them, and didn’t 
punch the bag more expertly than 
Salvini ever could, even at his best. 


Monthly Critical Review 


The Play 

I first saw The Millionairess four- 
teen years ago when it was produced 
in a local rural summer theatre with 
Jessie Royce Landis in the role now 
occupied by Miss Hepburn. It was 
a poor presentation in no way equal 
to the present one, but the faults of 
the play are still as evident now as 
they were then. Its “talkiness,” em- 
phasized by the critics as its prin- 
cipal defect, isn’t strictly the trouble 
with it, since other plays by its 
author have been just as talky and 
nevertheless interesting. The quality 
of the talk in this case is rather the 
point, and the quality is feeble. 
Here and there a glint and gleam 
emerge momentarily but over-all a 
very evident strain results in a floor- 
ing monotony and flatness. The net 
effect is of a display of damp fire- 
works that for all their popping and 
sizzling do not explode with any 
trace of color. The noise is there, 
but without any spectacular reward. 

In this case Shaw has failed com- 
pletely to live up dramatically to the 
preface on bosses with which he in- 


troduced the published play. In the 
preface, which discusses the merit 
and, as well, the danger of naturally 
constituted dictators of one species 
or another and which points out 
that megalomania may infect un- 
common people when they find 
themselves in a position of author- 
ity, there is all the force of adept 
writing and quality of mind. But 
the force disappears in the play’s 
excessive facetiousness, farcical ex- 
aggerations and labored caprices. 
Worse, what Shaw doubtless imag- 
ined would be funny in the didoes, 
both verbal and physical, isn’t any- 
thirig of the kind but suggests only 
the skilled prestidigitor that Shaw 
was descending to such novelty- 
store, dime tricks as water-squirting 
boutonniéres and exploding cigars. 
Even the validity of what ideas 
there are is minimized by the over- 
done monkeyshines with which they 
are peddled. 

As remarked and is only too well 
known, it was impossible for Shaw 
to write an entirely dull play but in 
this instance, as in one or two 
others, he came as close to doing so 
as would seem, with him, to have 
been impossible. Save for a few pas- 
sages, the evening is dramatically 
tiresome and leaves one with the im- 
pression of a vaudeville bill made 
up wholly of exactly the same kind 
of acts. It is in such a situation, of 
course, that the frankly circus per- 
formance of Miss Hepburn, by re- 
lieving the general humdrum with 
its succession of trapeze leaps, bear- 
wrestlings, shots out of a cannon and 
similar remotely approximate dem- 
onstrations of the histrionic art, has 
been rapturously received in various 
quarters as the acting McCoy. 


The Author 


The tendency of his more rabid 
fans, now that the great man has 
gone to his Maker, to acclaim even 
the worst of his plays as genius- 
laden would have made him belch 
in derision. Shaw’s critical acumen 
was never in finer flower than when 
he directed it against himself, 
though he had the slyness and wit 
to express it in such wise that the 
laugh was usually on the other fel- 
low. The one thing above all others 
that he could not stomach was adu- 
lation on the part of anyone for 
whom he entertained intellectual 
contempt and so it is that some of 
the swooning now being indulged in 
by certain members of the so-called 
Shaw Society of America is pre- 
cisely the kind of thing that, were 
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he still alive, would appeal to his 
critical sense as the most offensive 
sort of hogwash. 


Take, for example, the outpour- 
ings of one Felix Grendon, listed in 
the Bulletin issued by the Society as 
one of its board of directors and 
contributing editors. Since the stated 
object of the Society is “to make 
him (Shaw) more widely under- 
stood and appreciated,” it may well 
be wondered how it imagines it is 
assisting any real understanding and 
appreciation of its idol by publish- 
ing such guff as this on the subject 
of his last play, Buoyant Billions, 
duly found not only by intelligent 
criticism but by its honest author 
himself to be, along with The Mil- 
lionairess, one of his weakest efforts 
The guff 

“Pay no attention to the deprecia- 
tion of Buoyant Billions, Shaw’s last 
full fledged play. It merely means 
that the literary critics and profes- 
sors are running true to form. Have 
they not, from first to last (sic 
reviled, disparaged, and ridiculed all 
the important Shaw plays, Saint 
Joan alone excepted, as each mas- 
terpiece appeared (sic)? Not until 
Shaw became world-famous, just 
before the first World War, did the 
critics climb on the Shavian band 
wagon and modestly 
themselves as the leaders of the 
band (sic). Even then, they kept on 
belittling and pooh-poohing the 
newer Shaw plays that came along 

sic). . . . The only Shavian plays 
that met with their approval were 
at least thirty or forty years old 
sic). Don Juan In Hell is a case 
in point. In_ 1905 the literati de- 
clared this interlude to be so utterly 
talky as to be quite beyond the 
theatrical pale. But no sooner had 
the Drama Quartet, in 1951, dem- 
onstrated that Don Juan could hold 
packed houses spellbound than the 
reckless critics leaped to the front 
page (sic) to tell an astonished 
world that they had always consid- 
ered the Scene in Hell immortal 

sic). . . . And now they do 
their stuff as of old and pronounce 
Buoyant Billions impossibly talky 
talky! No doubt the poor fellows 
will see the light roundabout the 
the year 2000. . . . We hear the 
several Buoyants give their candid 
views in a mind-searching discus- 
sion, the Shavian discussion that is 
now as world-famous as Plato’s So- 
cratic dialogue (sic). ‘People don’t 
talk that way?’ Well, mark my 
words, they soon will (sic Even 
now, you may listen to the conver- 
sation ol the young people round 
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you and be surprised to find how 
closely it approaches the candor of 
the dialogue in Buoyant Billions 
(sic, sic and double sic) .” 

I here pause for a moment to 
allow the reader time out for 
snickers. 

No writing man of eminent posi- 
tion is spared such humiliation by 
well-meaning but idiotic worship- 
pers who insult his higher accom- 
plishments by proclaiming his negli- 
gible and worse to be on a par with 
them. Though there are critics who 
still seem to believe that there can 
be no day off for an authentic artist 
and that his work must be always on 
the highest level. there are others, 
more intelligent, who appreciate 
that miracles are the better part of 
fiction and that even the labors of 
the Lord God Almighty Himself 
have not been all of a piece. As 
Elbert Hubbard once remarked, 
“Genius may have its limitations 
but stupidity is not thus handi- 
capped.” And it is such stupidity 
that Shaw, now more greatly than 
ever, suffers. 

The Millionairess, for all its occa- 
flashes, is a bad play, and 
there is no getting around the fact 
Its farcical elements are not suffi- 
ciently comical; its ideas on power 
and money lose on the stage what 
zip they had in the whimsically 
maneuvered prose of the printed 
page; and there is plenty evidence 
that, duly appreciating the sag, 
Shaw had a perspirational time of 
it trying to inject theatrical life 
into his play with that overwrought 
extravagance which is ever the mark 
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of a temporarily defeated dramatic 
imagination. People, silly people, 
like to attribute such decline in an 
artist to advancing age, as if imagi- 
nation, facility in expression and 
invention were physical rather than 
mental. Much of Shaw’s writing in 
his late years had all the bounce ot 
his younger years. It is simply that 
he had exhausted the stage so far as 
he was concerned and that it, rather 
than he himself, had no more to 
give him, at least in his own idio- 
syncratic dramatic way. It wasn't 
he that was tired; it was, from his 
point of view, the stage. 

The symptoms were evident years 
ago. The plays of his later life, plays 
like Geneva, The Simpleton of the 
Unexpected Isles, Too True To B 
Good and the like were little more 
verbose than such of his earlier ones 
as Getting Married and Misalli- 
ance, and the ideas in them were 
just as sprightly. They were set 
down as poor plays because they 
were largely repetitions of the fa- 
miliar that earlier in his life was 
theatrically novel and startling. It 
wasn’t Shaw that grew old; it was 
time. And the poor play that is The 
Millionairess is a token of the fact. 
Had it been produced forty years 
ago the very people who now intel- 
ligently and soundly recognize it as 
a poor play would have been sur- 
prised into regarding it as a fresh, 
lively and invigorating contribution 
to advancing dramatic art. Those 
who now still pay tribute to it are 
those meant by Goncourt when he 
allowed ironically that genius is the 
talent of a man who is dead 
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In six seasons, the Renaud- 
Barraulf company has become 
an institution in Paris. New 
Yorkers this month will have 


the chance to find out why 


The Renaud-Barrault company in Prévert’s mime play, Baptiste. 


An Avant-garde Theatre 


That Won an Audience 


I. THE SIX seasons since its debut, 
the Compagnie Madeleine Renaud- 
Jean-Louis Barrault has not only 
managed to remain alive as a com- 
pany with more than three-fourths 
of its personnel intact but also has 
succeeded in producing twenty-eight 
plays ranging from Shakespeare to 
Cocteau with Moliére, Marivaux, 
Chekhov, Kafka, Gide, Feydeau, Al- 
bert Camus, Paul Claudel, Marcel 
Achard, Jean Anouilh, Henri de 
Montherlant, Alfred de Musset and 
André Obey in between. New York 
will see this ambitious repertory 
group for the first time on Novem- 
ber 12, when it opens at the Ziegfeld 
under the sponsorship of S. Hurok. 

[The company has also ¢ommis- 
sioned special musical scores by such 
composers as Arthur Honegger, 
Francis Poulenc, George Auric and 
Henri Sauguet. Their designers have 
included Lucien Coutaud, Mayo, 
Félix Labisse, André Masson, Chris- 
tian Bérard, Jean Cocteau and Jean- 
Louis Barrault himself. 

For those who relish box-office 
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grosses, here are the figures: Of the 
twenty-eight productions the com- 
pany has put on, four have flopped, 
fourteen just about made back ex- 
penses and ten have earned money. 

It was on October 17, 1946, that 
the Compagnie Madeleine Renaud- 
Jean-Louis Barrault gave its first per- 
formance at the Theatre Marigny. 
The play was Hamlet in a new trans- 
lation by André Gide with décor 
and costumes by André Masson and 
a special score by Honegger. Bar- 
rault directed and starred. Just six 
weeks earlier, the Barraults had left 
the Comédie Frangaise. They had 
come to that theatre by divergent 
paths. Madeleine’s upbringing in 
the theatre was conventional and 
“proper”; Jean-Louis’ was “bohe- 
mian.” 

Once when she was a child, 
Madeleine was invited to recite a 
poem at a party. An actor implanted 
the idea of a theatrical career in 
her head. Mother said: “Very well, 
but it will be done properly. You 
will go to the Conservatoire and 


the Comédie Frangaise.” This’ she 
did. Madeleine was a brilliant schol- 
arship student at the Conservatory 
of Dramatic Art, and in 1923 she 
joined the Comédie Frangaise. For 
her work both on the stage and in 
motion pictures, she won recognition 
as one of the important actresses in 
France (American audiences will re- 
member her sensitive portrayal of 
the nursery school charwoman in 
Jean Benoit-Lévy’s film, La Ma- 
ternelle. 

Jean-Louis’ “bohemianism” 
stemmed from Charles Dullin, who 
himself had begun his career with 
Louis Jouvet in 1913 in Jacques Co- 
peau’s Vieux Colombier Company 
While with Dullin, who was actor, 
director and producer at the Theatre 
Atelier, Barrault was influenced by 
the theories of Stanislavski, Copeau 
and Gordon Craig. From Stanislav- 
ski, Barrault learned concentration, 
keen observation and relaxation (the 
latter, Barrault tells us, one of the 
most difficult things for him to 
master From Copeau he derived 
a sense of the greatness of his pro- 
fession and a belief that the theatre 
was equal to the other arts. From 
Craig he learned that the theatre 
was a work of collective artisanry, 
a complete entity involving set de- 
signers, costumers, Composers, mu- 
sicians, electricians and stage-hands. 





founding of the Colombier, French 


name 
amusing, 


innevative. The 
theatre through new works and new 
acting and 
staging and scenery; Dullin concen- 


Staging ; 


The Renaud-Barrault Repertory 


Of its repertory of twenty-eight plays, the Renaud-Barrault company will 
present eight during its New York engagement. The eight were chosen as char- 
acteristic of the range the company covers—from the classics of France and other 
countries to the knockabout farce of the early nineteenth century and the serious 
work of contemporary French playwrights. 

The opening—on November 12 at the Ziegfeld Theatre—is a double bill: 
Les Fausses Confidences (False Secrets) by the eighteenth-century dramatist, 
Pierre Marivaux, and Baptiste, a pantomime ballet by Jacques Prévert. The first, 
in the tradition of itf era, is made up of intrigues, misunderstandings and schemes, 
all neatly tied together in the end. The Marivaux method has been described as 
a theme and variations in the Italian style. Baptiste is known in the United States 
through Marcel Carne’s film Les Enfants du Paradis (Children of Paradise), in 
which parts of the mime play were shown. 

The third play in the New York run is an adaptation by Andre Gide and 
Barrault of Franz Kafka’s The Trial—Le Proces in the French version. The play 
attempts to remain true to Kafka’s frightening prevision of the modern police 
state, in which a man is found guilty (of what he never knows) in advance of his 
trial and becomes convinced of his own guilt even while he defends himself. 

Two plays of Moliére will be presented in a double bill: Amphitryon, a free 
verse rendering of Jupiter's escapade with the wife of a Theban general; and Les 
Fourberies de Scapin (Scapin’s Pranks), a farce modeled on commedia dell’arte 
A farce from a far later age is also in the repertory: Occupe-toi d’ Amelie (Keep 
Your Eye on Amelie), a boudoir comedy by Georges Feydeau, first performed in 
1908. It is already almost a classic in France, having been performed more than 
3,000 times since its premiere. 

The company will also present Jean Anouilh’s La Repetition ou [Amour 

The Rehearsal or Love Punished), in which the author known to American 
audiences for the lighthearted Ring Round the Moon is in a bitter and 
disenchanted mood. 

The André Gide translation of Hamlet will be the final production. Gide had 
translated the first act many years ago, and in 1942 Barrault asked him to 
complete it. Both Gide and Barrault see the Shakespearean tragedy as a parable 
of the fall of man—of “a noble mind o’erthrown” by its own passions. 


all of whom were integral parts of 
each production 
Up to World War I and the 


perfection, works of recognized au- 
thors such as Giroudoux and Ro- 
mains; Pitoeff introduced foreign 
authors, while Copeau insisted on 
austere staging and reforms in act- 
ing techniques. The Renaud-Bar- 
rault Company is a reflection of all 
these influences but Barrault’s ap- 
proach to the technique of action 
French and the function of theatre is 
uniquely his 

The Barraults wanted to establish 
a true Maison du Theatre—a house 
taty emphasized of the theatre. And they felt that 
such an organization could thrive 
trated on new plays and original only if it played repertory. “A 
Jouvet produced, with rare rhythm of alternating productions” 


plays were primarily vehicles for 
Sometimes 
sometimes well - written, 
they were not often profound or 
avant-garde at- 
reorient the 


stars clever o1 


tempted to 


staging techniques 
Lugné-Poe tried to find new plays 
merit; Gaston 


Barrault as the police-state victim in Franz Kafka’s The Trial. 


had to be set. While performing the 
classics, the company’s prime duty 
was to present new plays; for the 
theatre, they believed, “is the art 
of the present, and the present is 
always new.” 

With the exception of the Colom- 
bier experiment, there had been no 
indication up to 1946 that such a 
repertory company could be main- 
tained for any length of time with- 
out state endowment. Why had this 
succeeded? Its directors 
attribute its success to the fact that 
by playing repertory they have won 
an audience of their own; an audi- 
ence whose support is not the mere 
caprice of playgoers who want only 
to see “successes.” Having been for- 
tunate enough to win such a public, 
the company can afford occasional 
mistakes. Barrault insists that the 
troupe must have the privilege of 
committing errors in public; that 
masterpieces frequently are the di- 
rect result of past errors. By play- 
ing repertory, the company can 
continue’ to “carry” its mistakes 
which a faithful public excuses and 
finds interesting and stimulating. 

On the other side of the foot- 
lights, repertory enables an actor to 
broaden his scope by playing several 
different roles a week. The com- 
pany develops a sense of ensemble 
and the producer can cast his plays 
better as he comes to know his 
actors. The company, moreover, is 
constantly facing new problems and 
is not stultified by routine. 

Even while it is performing one 
group of plays, the company col- 
lectively studies other plays, par- 
ticularly the classics, which Renaud 
and Barrault believe are the best 
possible training for actors. The 
classics compel the actors to aban- 
don the narrower forms of natural- 
ism and to develop techniques true 
to the spirit of the play. In study- 
ing Racine’s Phedre, Barrault said 
he learned that “a classic is like 
a hidden treasure. The heart of 
it is covered over by so many layers 
of varnish, so much polishing, that 
it can be reached only by patience, 
by infiltration; but once you are 
there, or think you are at least, 
you discover at every moment daz- 
zling riches. Its resources are inex- 
haustible.” He found that a whok 
new language of gesture was re- 
quired; he rediscovered the impor 
tance of rhythm and breath control 

The classics will be represented 
on Broadway by four plays: Les 
Fausses Confidences (False Secrets 
by the eighteenth-century author 
Marivaux; Amphitryon and Les 
Fourberies de Scapin Scapin’s 
Pranks) by Moliére, and Hamlet in 


company 
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Madeleine Renaud is the lady of 
the title in Feydeau’s boudoir com- 
edy, Keep Your Eye on Amelie. 


the Gide adaptation. Les Fausses 
Confidences was the second produc- 
tion staged by the company. It is 
a drawing-room comedy, replete 
with the intrigues and courtship 
stratagems of its era. Maurice 
Brianchon designed the décor and 
costumes and Barrault directed. 
Amphitryon (the story of one of 
Jupiter’s many amours with a mor- 
tal) and Les Fourberies de Scapin 
a play in the commedia dell’arte 
tradition, Scapin being a variant of 
Harlequin) both boast décor and 
costumes by the late Christian 
Bérard while the latter was staged 
by Jouvet. Amphitryon has a special 
score by Poulenc, Les Fourberies de 
Scapin music by Henri Sauguet. 

The repertory for the New York 
appearance also includes Occupe-toi 
d’Amélie (Keep Your Eye on Ame- 
lie), an early twentieth-century bed- 
room farce by Georges Feydeau. 
Félix Labisse designed the sets and 
Jean-Denis Malclés the costumes. It 
was given during the troupe’s sec- 
ond season and has remained one of 
the more popular works in its reper- 
tory. 

Research and experimentation are 
another part of the company’s work. 
Many contemporary authors are un- 
familiar with the resources of the 
stage and the capacities of actors. 
The company, therefore, devotes it- 
self to assisting young authors in the 
creation of their works. 

Even before the inception of the 
company, however, Barrault himself 
had begun groping for new methods 
which would enlarge the range of 
the theatre. In 1935 he adapted 
William Faulkner’s As I Lay Dying 
into a pantomime drama and in 
1937 he presented Numance by Cer- 
vantes. In 1939 he gave Famine 
by Knut Hamsen, and in 1947 Bar- 
rault collaborated with Gide on an 
adaptation of Kafka’s The Trial, 
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billed on the company’s program as 
Le Procés. (Barrault has since 
adapted State of Siege by Albert 
Camus.) The Trial is among the 
works in the American repertory. It 
attempts to be a faithful rendering 
of Kafka’s curious prevision of to- 
talitarian “justice.” Félix Labisse 
has designed the décor. 

The most important function of 
the company still remains the pro- 
duction of new plays. “No matter 
how much talent the actors, deco- 
rators, musicians and directors may 
have,” Barrault says, “it is the au- 
thor who counts. The author is the 
fertilization, the male, the father, 
the creator.” The company attempts 
to adopt the most eclectic approach 
possible in the choice of contempo- 
rary works, and the list of authors 
reflects this. It includes Claudel, 
Salcrou, de Montherlant, Obey, Gide 
and Anouilh. The latter’s comedy, 
La Repetition ou L’Amour Puni 

The Rehearsal or Love Punished), 
will be shown here. The play had 
its premiére in 1950; it concerns 
itself with a group of amateurs re- 
hearsing a classic by Marivaux. 
French critics described the Anouilh 
work as “ a play about love, a true, 
pure, absolute love which is punished 
by life’s conventions,” and used such 
adjectives as “witty, brilliant, de- 
lightful and sparkling” in praising it. 
Jean-Denis Malclés designed the 
costumes and the single set, an 
eighteenth-century drawing room. 

Aside from the study of pure dic- 
tion, the company also particularly 
emphasizes the art of gesture and 
of pantomime. Baptiste, Jacques 
Prévert’s famous pantomime-ballet, 
parts of which were seen in the 
film Les Enfants du Paradis (Chil- 
dren of Paradise), will be presented 
here on a double bill with Les 
Fausses Confidences. It has a special 
score by Kosma with décor and cos- 
tumes by Mayo. This, incidentally, 
was the second work produced by 
the company during its first season. 

The practical minded may still 
have one question which has not 
been fully answered. How does such 
a company manage to stay together 
and mount new plays without out- 
side financing or state subsidy? Part 
of the answer already has been 
given; it has, through repertory, 
been able to win a faithful public. 
The other part of the answer is 
not found entirely in the pat reply, 
“Production costs are cheaper over 
there.” For the lowest price at the 
Theatre Marigny last season was 
still fifteen cents (at official ex- 
change of 350 francs to the dollar) 
while the most expensive seat was 
two dollars. It is true that prices 


have risen in the French theatre 
since 1946, but if receipts have 
trebled, expenses have been more 
than quadrupled. An average new 
production in France costs five mil- 
lion francs; it can be paid off in one 
hundred performances. Whenever 
an experimental piece is mounted, a 
deficit is generally the result. How- 
ever, the company’s tours in Europe, 
South America and now in the 
United States and Canada, result in 
a profit which is invested in new 
works. The French government, in- 
cidentally, has financed several of 
these trips abroad, and local spon- 
sors guarantee the company its in- 
come. In New York, impresario 
S. Hurok will pick up the check. 

The other part of the answer may 
be found in the payroll of the com- 
pany. There are no star salaries, 
and both Renaud and Barrault re- 
ceive a pay envelope which is hardly 
commensurate with their standing 
in the theatre or at the box office. 
The actors in the company are 
guaranteed a minimum of eight 
months work each season. That is 
one of the reasons why the company 
can list among its members some 
of the most notable actors on the 
French stage today. Included in the 
troupe which will be seen on Broad- 
way this month are Simone Valeére, 
Marie-Héléne Dasté, Elina Labour- 
dette, Anne Carrére, Pierre Bertin, 
Jean Desailly, Jacques Dacqmine, 
Charles Mahieu, Jean-Pierre Gran- 
val, Beauchamp, Régis Outin, Jean 
Juillard, Gabriel Cattand, Jean- 
Francois Calvé, Jean-Claude Michel, 
Pierre Sonnier and Jacques Galland. 

There have been many articles 
about the work of the Renaud-Bar- 
rault company and Barrault himself 
writes of it prolifically. But he 
cautions against superintellectualism 
and points out that theories and 
formulas are good only if they arise 
out of authentic feeling. The theatre, 
he says, must reach the heart. 


Barrault and Pierre Bertin in Mo- 
liere’s Scapin’s Pranks, a farce in 
the commedia dell’arte manner. 
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DAMON RUNYON MEMORIAL FUND 
THEATRE TICKETS 


HOTEL ASTOR, Broadway and 44 St., New York 19, N. Y. 





Through the courtesy of the producers, front center orchestra seats of the fol- 
lowing Broadway shows have been made available to the fund at box office 
prices. All seats are allocated on a “best contribution” basis. Patrons allo- 
cated tickets will receive an order for the tickets and a rectipt for the contri- 
bution. Checks will be returned for the orders which cannot be filled. Please 
state number of tickets for the selected show and choice of dates. 





BOX OFFICE PRICE OF TICKETS 


Matinees Evenings 
Wed. Thurs. Sat. 

MRS. McTHING $4.80 $4.80 $4.80 
WISH YOU WERE HERE 4.20 4.80 7.20 
NEW FACES OF 1952 3.60 3.60 6.00 . 
THE MALE ANIMAL 3.60 3.60 4.80 (Sun. eve. no Mon.) 
GUYS & DOLLS 3.60 3.60 6.60 
PAL JOEY 3.60 3.60 6.60 
POINT OF NO RETURN 4.20 4.20 4.80 [$6.00 Weekends) 
SOUTH PACIFIC 3.60 4.20 6.00 
FOURPOSTER 3.60 3.60 4.80 
THE KING & | 4.20 4.20 7.20 
THE MOON IS BLUE 3.60 4.80 
THE MILLIONAIRESS 4.20 4.80 ($6.00 Weekends} 
EVENING WITH BEA LILLIE 4.20 4.20 6.00 
TIME OF THE CUCKOO 3.60 3.60 4.80 ($6.00 Weekends} 
TWO'S COMPANY 4.20 4.20 7.20 
THE DEEP BLUE SEA 3.60 4.20 4.80 ($6.00 Weekends 
MY DARLIN' AIDA 4.20 4.20 6.60 [$7.20 Weekends 
METROPOLITAN OPERA Seats Also Available 


\ll tickets may be reserved by telephone, Plaza 7-7184, or by mail order. Patrons 
located tickets will receive an order and a contribution receipt. Checks for tickets 
and contributions will be returned on unfilled orders. On written applications please 


state: 





(a) Number of tickets for selected show and choice of dates 
(b) Enclose two checks payable to the Damon Runyon Memorial Fund 
one for the price of the seat and one for your contribution 
Tickets to hit shows in Chicago may be obtained by calling SUPERIOR 7-7577. 
\ll funds contributed are allocated for cancer research in the leading institutions of 
the nation 





Dan Parker, President Walter indy, Vice Pres. 
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Mr. Spelvin Criticizes the Critics 


2 USashet of Pp omegranates for Jilfelabl : 


ic everybody else waits until 
the end of the season before hand- 
ing out plaques, scrolls and silver 
mugs to show folk, Spelvin is jump- 
ing the gun and bestowing a prize 
—a basket of pomegranates would be 
nice—upon the Critic of the Month. 


Guess who. Nope. He’s had too 
much praise already, and his head 
is turned so far his wife has to shave 
him. George’s Critic of the Month 
is Tallulah Bankhead, whose newly- 
published autobiography indicates 
she knows more about the theatre 
than anybody else and has strong, 
loud opinions. And when she has 
an opinion she sticks with it, instead 
of taking it all back and reversing 
herself in the last paragraph, the 
way some of Spelvin’s specimens do. 
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Tallu’s best-known bit of criti- 
cism is, of course, her crack about 
a play, “There’s less to this than 
meets the eye.” Her book adds 
mightily to her range and stature, 
including such poisoned darts as her 
“nothing bid, nothing asked” about 
Billy Rose. And her dusting off of 
Bette Davis is memorable. Discuss- 
ing the film, All About Eve, Bank- 
head relates how Davis was supposed 
to be impersonating her. Says Tallu, 
“I was supposed to be seething with 
rage over the alleged larceny. In 
superficial aspects Miss Davis may 
have suggested a boiling Bankhead, 
but her overall performance was 
her own. I had seen Miss Davis 
play Regina Giddens (the Bankhead 
role in The Little Foxes) on the 
screen, thus knew I had nothing to 
worry about.” 


Bankhead is surprisingly easy on 
drama critics. Like everybody else 
but Spelvin, she must be afraid of 
them. She does permit herself to 
say, “Two or three of them write 
with a chisel. Trying to fathom 
their verdicts, I sometimes get the 
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impression they’re writing in code, 
that the editor has failed to supply 
the key to same.” 


Critics Over Sorrento 


It wasn’t until September 11 that 
a slow season got off to a slow start 
with the usual flop, Seagulls over 
Sorrento. Having got the sand out 
of their toes, the wheat chaff out 
of their pants cuffs and the cockle- 
burrs out of their hair, the boys were 
so glad to be back in town and 
working again that they were gen- 
erally as mild as a filtered cigarette. 

(Continued on page 92) 





The Barrymores 


of the Baton 


An orchestra conductor doesn't need scenery; 


he can always chew the score 


by Sigmund Spaeth 


ea. CONDUCTOR of a 
symphony orchestra must at some 
time, consciously or unconsciously, 
have paraphrased Shakespeare: “To 
act or not to act, that is the ques- 
tion.” The urge to play Hamlet, 
with or without a baton, frequently 
results in a strong accent on the 
first syllable. 

All good musicians know perfectly 
well that conducting a big orchestra 
in public actually requires a mini- 
mum of acrobatic activity and no 
histrionics whatever. The work of 
the conductor is practically all done 
in the rehearsal. If the perform- 
ance requires anything more than 
the accurate indications of tempo 
and of an occasional important en- 
trance, then it has not been ade- 
quately prepared 

Most conductors are quite willing 
to go somewhat beyond this irre- 
ducible minimum of motion by the 
perhaps unnecessary reminders of 
swelling and fading volume, legiti- 
mately dramatizing these effects of 
shading in action as well as in 
sound. But beyond such practical 
checks on an already familiar inter- 
pretation any physical activity on 
the part of the conductor may be 
put down as at best an involuntary 
insistence on self-expression and at 
worst an absurd example of deliber- 
ate exhibitionism 
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Unfortunately our concert audi- 
ences are inclined to encourage the 
exhibitionist of the baton or the 
bare hands. They like to see a show 
in addition to hearing good music 
well played. If there is a loud 
climax in the music, they love to 
have it emphasized by a heaven- 
storming gesture of trembling, up- 
raised arms. A perfectly obvious 
pianissimo similarly profits in their 
eyes by the conductor’s physical 
crouch, with hands apparently press- 
ing down the already subdued vol- 
ume of tone, perhaps with a warning 
finger to the lips for extra emphasis. 
Many listeners like to feel that a 
conductor is so carried away by the 
rhythm of a composition that he au- 
tomatically goes into a trance-like 
swaying of the body in time to 
the music. They want him to ex- 
press emotion by convulsive quivers 
and wild gesticulations, regardless 
of how thoroughly the orchestra it- 
self may be conveying an identical 
message. 


So the conscientious and techni- 
cally well-equipped conductor may 
quite properly soliloquize on the 
thespian possibilities and permissi- 
bilities of his art. On a record it 
makes no difference how much or 
how little he acts, since his per- 


formance is judged entirely by the 
resulting sounds. (Even the most 
dramatic conductors appear to ex- 
restraint in the recording 
But with a concert audience 
behind him, just how far should 
he go in adding crowd-pleasing 
gyrations to what he _ recognizes 
quite clearly as his legitimate tech- 
nique and sincere style? He knows 
that absolute integrity may easily 
lead to the accusation of coldness 
and lack of temperament. He is 
also aware that a few expert criti- 
cisms of insincerity are likely to be 
overwhelmed by the volume of un- 
sophisticated approval of an exhibi- 
tionism that is still generally essential 


ercise 


studio 
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Since Stokowski “discovered” his own hair and hands, he’s never been the same. 


to popular success in show business. 
The great orchestral conductors 
of our time (and of the past) have 
generally shown an admirable re- 
straint in the matter of dramatic 
display and the best of them have 
obtained their effects with a mini- 
mum of physical activity. Karl Muck 
used to lay down his baton after 
setting the tempo for a fast move- 
ment like the scherzo of Tschaikow- 
sky’s Fourth Symphony. Such other 
giants of the baton as Mendelssohn 
the originator of modern conduct- 
ing), Biilow, Richter, Nikisch, Theo- 
dore Thomas, Anton Seidl, Frederick 
Stock, Richard Strauss, Rachmanin- 
off and Koussevitzky all belonged 
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to the school of understatement, 
achieving their effects with a mini- 
mum of theatrical display. This 
tradition has been preserv fa 
majority of our contemporary con- 
ductors of distinction, including 
Bruno Walter, Fritz Reiner, Eugene 
Ormandy, Pierre Monteux and 
Charles Munch 

The unique Toscanini is by in- 
stinct the best actor of them all, but 
his unquestioned integrity forbids 
any possible accusation of deliber- 
ately putting on a show. In re- 
hearsal he is often a madman, 
imploring, beseeching, weeping and 
storming with complete abandon 


Once ready for performance, how- 


ever, he restrains his emotional tem- 
perament and concentrates fiercely 
on the music itself. 

Television viewers have now dis- 
covered how Toscanini looks to his 
orchestral players in action. There 
are no waste motions and certainly 
no suggestions of insincere exhibi- 
tionism. But the intensity of the 
man is continually apparent in the 
smoldering eyes, the quivering lips 
the changing facial expression and 
the involuntary humming (out of 
tune) which frequently becomes au- 
dible to an audience. This is not 
acting, but a complete absorption 
in the task at hand, a naively unself- 
conscious dedication to great music, 
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Toscanini is by instinct the best actor of 
them all” . but in performance he 
centrates fiercely on the “< 


“con- 


music 


Koussevitzky “belonged to the 
understatement.” 


school of 


Bruno Walter uses his baton with restraint 


These photographs by Fred Fehi 


with no thought except that of doing 
justice to creative genius. No matte 
how thoroughly he may have re- 
hearsed a composition, Toscanini 
throws himself into its public per- 
formance as though he himself were 
conducting it for the first time. 

The outstanding ham of the or- 
chestral podium is of course Leopold 
Stokowski, who apparently decided 
early in his career that his first- 
class musicianship and appealing 
personality were not enough to 
fuarantee success but must be sup- 
plemented by big doses of histrionics 
lo this cumulative exhibitionism the 
platinum blond conductor gradually 
added deliberate distortions of the 
composers’ obvious intentions. He is 
the only man living who has man- 
aged to out-schmaltz Tschaikowsky, 
and he can make Bach, Beethoven 
and Brahms sound like a spectacular 
movie score without the movie 

The epoch-making events in Sto- 
kowski’s “development” as an orches- 
tral conductor were the discoveries 
of his hands and of his hair. (The 
rapt expression of his handsome fea- 
tures could always be taken for 
granted and accepted as a legitimate 
part of his equipment. 

Stokowski 
conductors to 


was one of the first 
discard the baton, 
mobile, extremely 
into sharp relief, 
suggestions of the 
famous Rodin sculptures. With his 
white fingers the conductor 
made like a sculptor himself, seem- 
mold the music into visible 
shapes, often to the amusement of 
the prosaic union men in front of 
him but with vast 


many a heaving 


throwing his 
raceful hands 
with definite 


long 


ing to 


satisfaction to 
bosom in the au- 
dience 

The sculptural play of the Sto- 
kowski hands was emphasized and 
accentuated by the halo effect pro- 
duced by the concentrated 
lighting on his mop of graying blond 
hair. When Walt Disney hired Mr 
Stokowski to conduct the 
brilliantly imaginative car- 
toon series, Fantasia, these assets re- 


Stage 


orchestra 
for his 


ceived the full screen treatment, in 
The and the 
hands, with the camera’s elongation 


lechnicolor halo 


of a well-tailored figure, created an 


actual impression of divinity, over- 


shadowing the creative significance 
composers as Bach, Bee- 

Schubert and 
dwarfing the fantasti 
pictorial interpretations of the music 


itself 


of such 


thoven and sor 


times even 


[The motion picture camera does 
something to Stokowski’s Hamletting 
that even a live 


audience cannot 


quite produce, 
in the 
movie, 


When he appeared 
unfortunate Boris Morros 
Carnegie Hall (whose ex- 
hibits included an embarrased Olin 
Downes in the unaccustomed trap- 
pings of white tie and tails), Sto- 
kowski threw all restraint overboard 
in a sustained orgy of downright 
hamming. His excessive Nick Bot- 
tomism derived additional emphasis 
from the fact that Bruno Walter 
and Fritz Reiner appeared in the 
same picture, playing themselves ex- 
actly as they would in the concert 
hall, with dignity and restraint, un- 
mindful of the temptation of the 
camera’s eye or of Hollywood's melo- 
dramatic direction 


Stokowski has a perfect right to 
stick to his decision to become an 
rather than a conductor, but 
this obvious preference necessaril\ 
causes some regret, as he is unques- 
tionably one of the most gifted musi- 
cians of our time and could easily 
have attained high rank on purely 
artistic grounds, without any of the 
artificial absurdities that have un- 
doubtedly reflected on his aesthetic 
integrity 

No other conductor can really 
challenge Stokowski’s supremacy as 
a ham actor, but there are several 
who can claim a well-planned exhi- 
bitionism of their own. One of them 
is Dimitri Mitropoulos, of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony So- 


actor 


ciety, admittedly a superior musician 
but also aware of the audience ap- 
peal of some extra gymnastics. He 


has made pictorial assets of his 
bald head and aqualine features and 
often suggests the actual swoop of 
an eagle in his unexpected move- 
ments in all directions 
Mitropoulos has had the courage 
to present some exceedingly difficult 
and even forbidding modern works, 
ind his interpretation of such un- 
familiar material doubtless profits 
by his willingness to act out an emo- 
tional significance which the average 
listener hardly discover for 
himself. Curiously enough, when Mi- 
tropoulos experimentally conducted 
the Philharmonic in 


could 


a motion pic- 
ture theatre, he resisted the tempta- 
tion to pile on the showmanship 
actually showed more restraint 
is his custom in Carnegie Hall 
Sir Thomas 


outstandins 


and 


than 


Beecham is another 
with the tra- 
ditional clown’s desire to play Ham- 
let. The British nobleman (perhaps 
still haunted by the ancestral coup- 
let, “Hark the herald angels sing: 
Beecham’s Pills are just the thing’ ’ 

gradually become an actor in 
his daily life as well as on the con- 


musician 


has 
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cert stage and in the opera house. 
He likes to answer every innocent 
remark with a bit of spontaneous 
acerbity, giving the impression of 
being perpetually angry at every- 
body and in violent disagreement 
with all the conventions of human 
behavior One of his classic out- 
bursts occurred when Billy Rose had 
the temerity to offer him the job of 
conducting Carmen Jones. 


Naturally the American press eats 
up the fantastic pronunciamentos of 
the lordly, goateed ‘““Tommy,” and 
he is surely aware of the consistent 
publicity value of his act. In lead- 
ing an orchestra, Beecham is one 
of the most exacting and successful 
disciplinarians, producing astonish- 
ing results regardless of the quality 
of the players before him. Having 
done a thorough job of rehearsing, 
he is perhaps entitled to the relaxa- 
tion of some platform exhibitionism 
His hamming routine has the appar- 
ent spontaneity of a bad little boy 
making faces 

Excessive activity on the podium 
once resulted in his falling off alto- 
gether, and there is a rumor that 
the Beecham suspenders once broke 
and let his trousers down in full 
view of the audience. Nevertheless, 
Sir Thomas Beecham is one of the 
world’s great conductors and there- 
fore, like genius in general, entitled 
to his idiosyncrasies 

The youngest of the acting con- 
ductors (or conducting actors) is 
Leonard Bernstein, another scintil- 
lating musical talent, who still has 
time to admit that he knows great 
music is always more important than 
even the best of its interpreters 
Besides being a brilliant and versa- 
tile musician (a pianist and com- 
poser as well as a_ conductor 
Bernstein has a naturally efferves- 
cent personality which he obviously 
finds difficult to restrain. His antics. 
on the podium often take on the 
character of a rhythmic dance 
and it may be unfair to consider 
such an exhibition entirely deliberate 
and artificial. Let it be assumed 
that when “Lenny” feels like danc- 
ing, he dances, with a youthful ab- 
sence of self-consciousness. If he 
decides that musicianship and sin- 
cerity can gain a greater public than 
exhibitionism, he is likely to elimi- 
nate apparent artificialities without 
losing any of his honestly dramatic 
quality 

Among the less publicized orches- 
tral conductors, the percentage of 
deliberate acting is fortunately not 
high. Victor de Sabata exudes some 


of the fragrance of ham, but not 
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Sir Thomas Beecham “has the apparent spontaneity of a bad little boy making faces.’ 


too offensively. George Szell, Rod- 
zinski, Leinsdorff, Dorati, Hendl, 
Alessandro, Kurtz, Kubelik, Golsch- 
man, Wallenstein and others are 
inclined to follow the techniques of 
Reiner, Walter, Ormandy and Mon- 
teux rather than those of Stokow- 
ski, Mitropoulos and Beecham. Leon 
Barzin, whose baton technique is 
considered absolute perfection by or- 
chestral players, has maintained a 
modest restraint in action, perhaps 
to his commercial disadvantage. 


José Iturbi, on the other hand, 
surrendered to Hollywood just when 
he was beginning to add some 
knowledge of conducting to his 
pianistic skill and is now an in- 
veterate ham with the baton, or 
with his hands at the keyboard. By 
contrast, Richard Hageman, who 
has appeared on the screen as a 
conductor in The Great Caruso and 
other pictures, manages to look and 
act the part with complete convic- 
tion, based on long and varied ex- 
perience in concert and opera. 


Show business has consistently de- 
creed that the mere ability to recite 
lines or to sing or play well is not 
enough to guarantee the conquest 
of an audience, and the same princi- 
ple unquestionably applies to orches- 
There must be 
personality and 
temperament, no matter how subtle, 
to win the complete enthusiasm of 
the listener. Where legitimate drama- 
tization ends and ham acting begins 
is still an open question. . Unfortu- 
nately the public is too often unable 
to make the distinction for itself, 
particularly in the highly specialized 
field of orchestral conducting. The 
conductor must decide for himself 
whether ham is needed to make 
music more palatable. 


tral conducting 
some transter ol 


Mitropoulos is “aware of the audience ap- 
peal of some extra gymnastics.” 
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Television created 150 million 


casting directors for the nation's 


most important drama . . . 


the Presidential election 


Government by Hooper Rating? 


by Walter Cronkite 


A.. WE TO select our leaders in 
the future by their profiles, their 
voices and their ability to charm a 
television audience? Or can an ugly 
little man with a bald head, shifty 
eyes, a gravelly voice and a way of 
slobbering out of the corner of his 
mouth still hope for election because 
of the color of his political affilia- 


tion, or, conversely, the brilliance of 
his ideas? 


No clean yes-and-no answer is 
possible to those questions. At least, 
so I believe after handling political 
panel shows and political convent- 
tions and covering the Washington 
television beat for CBS. 


I don’t think we need fear chorus 
boys in the White House. (This is 
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not an aspersion on chorus boys. I 
would be just as unhappy with 
President Truman in the line of 
Wish You Were Here.) 


Nor do I think that bright ideas 
and political philosophy and an ex- 
cellent record alone will be enough 
any longer. 


Television will force a middle 
ground between personality and 
politics and that is a good thing. It 
is a good thing because of a simple 
truism that goes like this: 


Democracy cannot work unless 
the people participate actively in it. 
The people cannot participate intel- 
ligently unless they are informed. 
The people cannot be informed no 
matter how hard the experts try if 


Walter Cronkite is a member of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System news staff 
and moderator of the TV program, Man 
of the Week. He covered both the Re- 
publican and Democratic conventions for 
CBS and reported the political campaigns 
on both radio and TV. 


they do not listen. The people will 
not listen unless listening is painless, 
even enjoyable, as well as instruc- 
tive. 

Now take the additional fact that 
television is or will shortly become 
the most important medium of mass 
communication. 

The conclusion is that the poli- 
tician who can command the high- 
est Hooper is likely to achieve office 
and the power that goes with it. 
And once in office, he stands the 
best chance of being able to keep 
the public informed, since the pub- 
lic, presumably, will listen to him 
because it likes to listen to him. 

This can becorse a major force in 
creating interest in government 
where heretofore none existed. 
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It also could engender as much 
evil as good. We had spellbinders 
in politics long before television. 
Dictators rose abroad and some in- 
cipient ones rose at home on their 
ability to arouse the emotions of 
their audiences. They did it from 
platforms or on the air waves. 


With television, there still will be 
spellbinders, and some of them might 
perhaps succeed with the new me- 
dium. But it seems to me that their 
chances of success are diminished by 
television, not increased by it. 


or clea has an X-ray quality. 
Now I have -never tried to get in 
touch with Conan Doyle, and my 
friends have ceased taking me to 
seances because I snigger. But I 
think television has an eerie ability 
to X-ray the soul. 


I think it can detect insincerity 
as quickly as a more orthodox X-ray 
can detect a broken bone. I think it 
has a quality like an electric-eye 
selector that can activate a gadget 
to flip off the assembly line an im- 
perfect item. Television might well 
work the same way with insincere 
politicians and would-be dictators. 


One reason for this is the close- 
up. The television camera brings to 
the home screen an image of the 
speaker far larger than the average 
man would see from his average 
seat in the average hall. 


The viewer can study the speak- 
er’s facial expressions closely. The 
set of his jaw, the cast of his eyes 
are not lost in distance but become 
centers of attention. 


And these can betray insincerity 
or even lack of sincerity, which is a 
much milder quality. 


Another factor is that the very 
bombast with which political leaders 
of old once raised the rabble now 
is most unwelcome in the intimacy 
of one’s living room, where most 
politicians now get examination by 


the public. 


Pulpit pounding and arm waving 
long have been important items in 
the political charlatan’s bag of 
tricks. But these exaggerated ges- 
tures and raised voices, originally 
intended to carry to the outermost 
reaches of the fair grounds, today 
are downright ridiculous on a seven- 
teen-inch screen in a kitchenette. 
(As a matter of fact, in some 
kitchenettes a seventeen-inch screen 
itself is ridiculous.) 
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Because of all this, I think the 
future breed of politician is going to 
be a much higher, not lower, type 
than we have known in the past. 


I'd like to suggest two prototypes 
of the new politician. One is Donald 
Eastvold, a member of the state 
legislature in the State of Washing- 
ton. Few who saw the Republican 
convention on television will forget 
him. Eastvold is a young man and 
handsome in an outdoor, clean-cut, 
honest way. He played a major role 
among those Eisenhower supporters 
who fought the Taft forces at 
Chicago 


E ASTVOLD made two platform ap- 
pearances. Neither time was he a 
scheduled speaker. He had no text 
prepared. His statements were made 
during the height of debate on the 
contested delegations. 

But Eastvold spoke forcefully and 
sincerely. His thoughts unmuddled 
by twisted loyalties, he enunciated 
clearly and he let his words speak 
for themselves. Gestures were not 
necessary and he realized it. He was 
compared by some to Jimmy Stew- 
art in his filibustering Mr. Smith 
role, and in Eastvold’s dramatic 


restraint, the comparison was favor- 
able. 


The other example is Senator 
Russell Long of Louisiana. He per- 
formed admirably for television at 
the Democratic convention. In the 
drama-packed night when it ap- 
peared the South might again bolt, 
Long, son of Huey, dared to oppose 
the South on the move. 


He flew in the face of the Demo- 
cratic state organization. He may 
have been committing political sui- 
cide. The crowd knew these things. 
It forgave him, therefore, the fact 
he raised his voice a little and that 
he looked like a reincarnation of his 
father a little as he lifted a clenched 
fist to punctuate his determination. 


But he did not overplay for all 
that. Rather, considering the drama 
of the moment, he underplayed the 
part. And he spoke from the heart, 
too. His sincerity showed through. 
This was a personal thing with him, 
not the dictate of machine politics 
or sectional prejudice. Russell Long 
passed the TV test as thoroughly as 
had Eastvold a convention before. 


: is written while the Presi- 
dential campaign is still anybody's 
race; and the new President may 
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have been chosen by the time it is 
read. 


But, at the risk of perpetual in- 
famy, let’s take a look at how our 
candidates shaped up in the new 
medium of television. 


General Eisenhower: An oratori- 
cal schizophrenic—two entirely sep- 
arate personalities when ad-libbing 
and when speaking from a prepared 
text. 

In this regard, he is from the 
same mold as President Truman 
He tripped and fumbled a prepared 
text. He missed the points of em- 
phasis. He tossed away punch lines 
and ran beyond them before the 
crowd had a chance to react. 


To one who heard him in his 
magnificence on military occasions 
the Guildhall speech and the address 
to Congress, for instance—it seemed 
that his failures as a political speaker 
could stem only from the fact that 
these words he read were not always 
his own. 


: FOLLOWING artificial (to him 
constructions, he seldom was able to 
look his audience in the eye; his 
own eyes were fixed on the orthicon 
tube. 

Thus in these appearances he 
sounded like just another politician 
and not a particularly skilled one at 
that. But in his ad-lib comments, his 
followers felt he rose to the great- 
ness they had expected of him 


He seemed on the television 
screen even to undergo a physical 
change when he discarded his writ- 
ten text. The sagging jaw seemed to 
firm, the wispy hair seemed to be- 
come errant locks of the dedicated 
crusader. And the eyes, tired and 
preoccupied when reading a text, 
became compelling ones. 

Summary: A great man who 
could not hide from the searching 
eye of television the fact that he was 
greater than the people who wrote 
his speeches. 


Governor Adlai Stevenson: Such 
a master in the use of words that 
it is difficult to assess his television 
personality. To many political 
friends and foes alike, Stevenson 
was such a pleasure to listen to, the 
picture became unimportant. He 
was, in this regard at least, a suc- 
cessor to Churchill and Roosevelt. 


With it all, Stevenson had an 
almost perfect television manner. 
Very few gestures—almost none, in 
fact. His effects were achieved by 
words alone, and an ability to read 
well aloud—the ability to recite his 
text with a minimum reference to 
the script. 

The TV audience felt that these 
were words he wrote himself, that 
these were his thoughts alone, and 
that, therefore, momentary diver- 
gence from the script was not likely 
to be calamitous. He reflected the 
serene well-being of the man who 
knows what he is going to say. This 
gave him the confidence to look fre- 





quently into the eyes of his audience 
with what appeared to be an engag- 
ing, almost amused, frankness. 


Summary: The closest approach 
to the born television actor on the 
television stage today. 


Senator Richard Nixon: Actually 
handicapped by his youthful good 
looks, obvious earnestness and 
prosecuting attorney’s zeal. He ad- 
libbed frequently, which was good, 
but he accompanied it by the fist- 
in-palm drive that was likely to 
remind too many viewers of the pep 
talk to the regional office of the 
rising young sales executive from 
the home office. Since these execu- 
tives have become a source of some 
ridicule in some circles where their 
sincerity is doubted, and their per- 
sonality also is associated with self- 
satisfied cockiness, this was bad. 


Summary: Too punchy. 


Senator John Sparkman: An ex- 
cellent extemporaneous speaker as 
noted in his Senate floor appear- 
ances, but he tried too often to take 
written material and ad-lib around 
it. This lead to a stumbling effort to 
return to the script. He would have 
been well advised to speak solely 
from notes, or stick to his script, 
and, in television appearances, the 
former course would have 
much preferred. 


been 


His greatest handicap: the south- 
ern accent. The stage and television 
have associated the southern accent 
with buffoonery and broad satire. It 
is therefore difficult for audiences in 
most sections of the country to take 
southern speakers seriously. The 
accent so softens the impact that a 
southern speaker needs a little extra 
effort 


Summary: Not enough punch 


Summary of summaries: Tele- 
vision has made our 150 million 
citizens casting directors for a living 
drama 


Our politicians, as they never had 


to be before, must be right for the 
roles they seek to fill. 


In this first election year of the 
era of television, the nation, by 
some happy cooperation of circum- 
stance, was presented an excellent 
casting file, and, regardless of the 
choice, the Fireside Chats (this is a 


working title—I feel sure it will be 
changed) of the next four years are 
likely to be worth listening to and 
seeing’ regardless of the star the 
people chose. 
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The Slaughter 
of the 
Innocents 


re is the first play by William Saroyan to reach the 
public in nearly ten years. Mr. Saroyan emerged as the enfant terrible 
of American letters in 1934 with the publication of The Daring Young 
Man on the Flying Trapeze, a collection of short stories. At least, 
they were called short stories, though there was a school of critical 
opinion which regarded them as elaborate notes by a'young man of 
extraordinary self-assurance for stories he might some day get around 
to writing. But they did create a stir, and Mr. Saroyan’s admirers 
exhausted the critical lexicon with such adjectives as “fresh,” “‘origi- 
nal,” “uninhibited,” and dozens more of equal breathiness. 

In 1939, he made a reappearance—this time as the enfant terrible © 
of the theatre. The Group Theatre presented My Heart’s in the High- 
lands, variously described by critics as a fantasy, a fantastic comedy 
and a poetic improvisation. It was in the main a critical success. In 
the same year, the Theatre Guild in association with Eddie Dowling 
produced The Time of Your Life with Mr. Dowling directing and 
playing the leading role. Brooks Atkinson wrote of it: “Nothing 
holds this sprawling drama together except Mr. Saroyan’s affection 
for the tatterdemalions who are in it. But his affection is no casual 
sentiment. It has the force of a genuine conviction about people. It 


ha REM, 


sng 


is innocent at heart and creative in art . . . a prose poem in ragtime 
with a humorous and lovable point of view.” The other critics were 
carried away quite as much as Mr. Atkinson, and in 1940 the play 
won the Critics’ Circle Award and the Pulitzer Prize. 

Mr. Saroyan was an enfant terrible for a longer time than would 
perhaps justify the use of that noun. But enfant or not, he remained 
terrible in his scorn for playwriting canons in such works as Love’s 
Old Sweet Song, The Beautiful People, Across the Board on Tomor- 
row Morning, Talking to You, Hello, Out There, and Afton Water. 

His last appearance on Broadway was in 1943 with Get Away 
Old Man. The critics were taking him more calmly by then, though 
the praise still ran high. The harshest comment came from Louis 
Kronenberger, who found Get Away Old Man “both a muddle and 
a bore.” 

The Slaughter of the Innocents has never been produced, and 
this is its first publication. 

The editors believe it is an important play in itself and that it 
represents a turning point in the career of its author. Its theme is a 
larger, a more momentous one than Mr. Saroyan has ever undertaken 
before: no less than that of the traditional freedoms of democracy 
at a time when pressures to jettison those freedoms mount higher 
everywhere day by day. 

In correspondence with the editors, Mr. Saroyan himself said it 
in these words: “The question will of course arise, where does the 
play happen? The answer (from me, but others may have other 
and better answers) is: it happens in our thinking, in our sleep, and 
in one degree or another it happens in fact everywhere in the world, 
including our own country.” 
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The Slaughter 


of the Innocents 


by 


William Saroyan 


CAUTION~ Professionals and amateurs 
are hereby warned that SLAUGHTER OF 
THE INNOCENTS, being fully protected 
under the copyright laws of the T!nited 
States, the British Empire, including the 
Dominion of Canada, and all other coun- 
tries of the Copyright Union, is subject to 
royalty. All rights, including professional, 
amateur, motion-picture, recitation, lectur- 
ing, public reading, radio and television 
broadcasting, and the right of translation 
into foreign language, are strictly reserved. 
All inquiries should be sent to William 
Saroyan, Theatre Arts magazine, 130 W. 
56th Street, New York 5, New York 


Copyright 1952 by Wm. Saroyan 


ACT ONE 


Scene | 


The place is Crookshank’s Food and 
Drink, adjoining a parking lot. arcuie 
CROOKSHANK himself, a man of sixty or 
so who came over from London twenty 
years ago, is studying some papers, as HE 
straightens a chair at a table. A young 
WOMAN comes in. 


aArncHiIE: What is it now? What do you 
want in here? 


omit: What do I want, Archie? That's 
a nice question to ask a customer. I 
want a drink, that’s what I want. 


arncHie£: You do, do you? Well, read 
the sign. (HE points) 


ctxt: (Reading) Court of Justice. What's 
that mean? 


arcHuie: What's it mean? It means you 
can't have a drink, that’s what it means. 
Not in here, at any rate. 


oii: Oh, don’t be silly, Archie. Get 
behind the bar now, and pour me a shot 
of whiskey like you've done almost a 
whole year now. 


‘ arcnte: I'll get behind the bar, I will. 


I'll ask you to get out of here, that’s 
what I'll do 


GIR Astonished) Well, if you've fallen 
to common rudeness, if you've turned out 
like everybody else in the world and 
made yourself and your place that I've 
taken all along, one for a friend and 
the other for a friend’s place, the same 
as others and their places, then I will 
go, Archie, and say to myself, Well, 
there's another of them turned out like 
all the others 


arcuie: Will you stop vour jabbering, 
please? Now, isn’t the sign over the 
door outside, too? Then why do you 


? 


come in here? The place is a Court of 


Justice now 


cmt: I saw the sign. I thought some- 
body had put it up to make you mad or 
give you a laugh. It’s not a very large 
sign and your own sign’s still there, too, 
and much larger, Crookshank’s Food and 
Drink 


arcuie: All the same, the place is a 
Court of Justice. 


cirt: Since when? 


arcHie: Since three o'clock this morn- 
ing when they got me up out of bed, 
right upstairs there, and told me so. 
They gave me these printed instructions, 
they gave me spoken instructions, they 
gave me hinted instructions, and they 
gave me every other kind, too. 


omrt: Who was it did it, Archie? 
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ARCHIE: Who was it did it? (Points at 
sign.) Step over there and read for your- 
self who was it did it. They'll be here in 
a minute. I’ve set the clock, just as I 
was instructed to do. Court opens at ten. 
It’s a quarter to now, so you'd better 
get out 


omit: Let me stay, Archie. Let me 
watch. I’ve never seen them do. I hear 
the lawyers aren't lawyers, the judges 
aren't judges, and nobody knows any- 
thing about anything, but they all go to 
work just the same, as if they did know. 
God help anybody who's unlucky enough 
to fall into their hands. 


arcHiE: You'll be the unlucky one when 
you fall into their hands. 


cirt: Why would I fall into their hands? 
I'm no enemy of the Republic. 


arcuie: Is that so? Well, just run 
down the list of people they call enemies. 
Here. Run down for yourself. (He shows 
her the list, running his finger down the 
page, stopping suddenly) Read that for 
yourself. 


ort: I don’t like the language they use. 
I think they might have chosen a more 
courteous way of putting it. They can’t 
prove a thing, anyway. Let me stay and 
watch. 


arcuie: This is no sideshow, girl. 


oirL: We've been friends for so long, 
Archie. If I can't have a drink, at least 
let me stay and watch. I swear to God 
I am lonely. I’ve nowhere else to go and 
I had counted on coming here for a rest. 


ARCHIE: The place isn’t the same any 
more. Now, get out before you fall into 
their hands. 


cmt: You do have love in your heart, 
Archie. “If it weren't that you were 
thinking of me, I know you'd let me 
stay, and I appreciate it. I appreciate 
it very much. 


arcuie: If you appreciate it, get going, 
will you? 


oirt: Yes, Archie. (sHe turns to go) 
Well, goodbye. I’m going to miss the 
place, Archie. 


ARCHIE: Miss the place? What for? 
(ue fumbles through the papers) It's 
just for today. I don’t remember read- 
ing anything that said it was for more 
than one day. 


om: Did you read anything that said 
it was for today only? 
ARCHIE: No. 


om: Then it’s for as long as they like. 
Maybe for ever. 


arcHie: No, they can’t do that. I’ve 
got customers. I’ve built up a nice little 
business. Of course it’s just for today. 
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art: I hope so, Archie. 


arcHig: Go on, now. Go on. Don’t 
try to upset me the first thing in the 
morning. 

omit: Me, Archie? Try to upset you? 
How can you say such a thing? There’s 
no use trying to hide from the truth, 
though. You've fallen into their hands. 


ARCHIE: The hell I have. 


om.i: Then why have they come here 
instead of some place that would be 
more suitable for a Court of Justice? 


arcHig: The parking lot next door, 
that’s why. They said so themselves. 
The high brick walls of the warehouse 
surrounding the parking lot, that’s why 
they’ve come here. 


cirt: What's the parking lot and the 
high brick walls got to do with anything? 


arcHie: Well, they were out there with 
red flares this morning, talking about it. 
The Judge is going to stand back there 
where I stand. The lawyers are going 
to sit at these eating tables, and walk 
back and forth in front of the bar. The 
prisoners are going to stand over there, 
one at a time. 


cir: What about the parking lot next 
door? 


arcuiE: I don’t know. I guess that’s 
where they'll keep the prisoners. What- 
ever it’s for, you'd better get out. 


cirt: I'm scared, Archie. There’s so 
many people killing themselves these 
days. Shooting themselves, or swallow- 
ing pills, or jumping out of buildings, 
or driving their cars into other cars or 
over cliffs, and so many killing their kids, 
too, and their husbands and wives and 
mothers and fathers. Every time you look 
at a paper you read about half a dozen 
more of them, people you don’t know, 
but you know they're wives and mothers 
or husbands and fathers. I’m scared of 
it, Archie. 


arcuie: All right now, take it easy. 


om: I get awful lonesome in the streets, 
Archie. I keep looking for a place to 
rest, and this is the only place I've 
ever found. My room isn’t like this 
place, it’s like the places they must be 
in when they kill themselves because the 
minute I’m alone in my room I swear 
to God, Archie, I keep thinking I've 
got to do it, too. I've got to, there's 
nothing else to do, nothing else to do 
any more, it’s too late now, it’s no use 
now. And then I remember this place 
and I say to myself, Archie’s'll be open 
in five or six hours. Try it once more. 
You never know. Tomorrow may be 
the good day. Something may turn up 
tomorrow. Somebody may turn up. I 
don’t like what’s happening, Archie. The 


minute I stepped in here this morning 
you hollered at me. You never did that 
before. 


ARCHIE: They never made a Court of 
Justice out of my place before, either. 
You better go. 


cirt: I’m scared, Archie. Don’t you 
understand? I’m afraid if I go I'll go 
forever. And I don’t want to. I really 
don’t want to. There’s other places 
nicer than this if it comes to furniture. 
There’s churches to go to, but they're 
not for me. There's the places where 
people are busy selling or buying, but 
they’re not for me, either. There's the 
cheerful parks with the cheerful flowers 
and birds—I guess they're cheerful—but 
they're not for me. There’s the libraries 
to sit in and read, but nothing I ever 
found to read was for me. This is the 
only place I ever found that was for me. 
For me, too, Archie. It wasn’t home, but 
it was something like it. I could come in 
here and rest anyway. I could pretend 
here, Archie. The whiskey could help me 
believe | still had something to wait for, 
something worth waiting for. I've had 
whiskey in a lot of other places but it 
didn’t mean anything like what it means 
to me here. (Desperately) Archie! 


arcHiE: Ah, what's the matter with you? 


cirt: Something's happening to all of 
us. Something terrible’s happening to all 
of us and I’m scared to death of it. 
I wish to God I wasn’t so weak, so I 
could work as a waitress or something, 
but I’m weak, Archie. I get tired. My 
back hurts, my legs hurt, my arms hurt, 
my head aches. In a half hour I’m 
ready to faint. I don’t know why. I'm 
just weak, I guess. Weak and scared. 
I don’t want to go. I’m afraid to go, 
Archie. 


ARCHIE: There’s nothing to be afraid 
of. They'll only be here today, and then 
tomorrow you can come back and every- 
thing’ll be all right again. 


oirt: They'll stay, Archie. Once they're 
here, they'll stay. If they're down to 
saloons now—if they've used up all the 
schools and churches and museums for 
Courts of Justice and they're down to 
saloons, they'll stay, Archie. 


ARCHIE: Better not let anybody hear you 
talk that way. 


cmrt: I know, Archie. I know what to 
say when I’m talking to anybody but 
you, anybody else in the whole world, 
but now I'm talking to you, and I say 
they'll stay. 


arcuie: For God's sake, girl, there's 
somebody at the door. Now, hurry— 
get out. 


omr_: Goodbye, Archie. Good luck. 
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(TWO GUARDS carrying rifles with bayo- 
nets attached to them come in, followed 
by a very tall and thin MAN of sixty or 
so who wears the same uniform as the 
guards, but with many decorations. HE 
notices the girl 


GOVERNMENT MAN: Your daughter, I 
presume, Mr. Crookshank. Well, there's 


work for her to do, too 
ARCHIE: Just a minute, General. 


30OVERNMENT MAN: If you please, Mr 
Crookshank, I will need the services of 


your daughter. Your name, Miss? 


oir: Rose 


GOVERNMENT MAN: Rose Crookshank 
Your work, ygur trade, or your pro- 


fession ? 


ROSE: help my father 


GOVERNMENT MAN: Very good. Now, 
Miss Crookshank, you will stand there 
please and serve as witness on behalf 
of the people. We have dispensed with 
the time-wasting jury system, but when- 
ever possible or convenient we install a 


witness on behalf of the people. Raise 


your right arm please SHE does so 
I, Rose Crook- 
shank, swear that I have lived faithfully 


not for myself but for all of the people 


Say the following words 


ROSE mumbling swiftly I, Rose 
Crookshank, swear that I have lived 
faithfully not for myself but for all of 


the people 


GOVERNMENT MAN Very good To 
arCHiEe) I see all is in order, Mr. Crook- 


shank 


ARCHIE: I was wondering 


GOVERNMENT MAN: Yes? 


ancHiIE: Well, I was wondering how 


long I might have the honor 


GOVERNMENT MAN: How long? Why, 


until justice has been .done, of course 


ARCHIE: (dazed) Yes, sir 


GOVERNMENT MAN: Guards, you may 
bring in the court now, including the 
first Accused 


GOVERNMENT MAN goes to the bar. The 


The Guarps go out. The 


OTHERS come in, including a YOUNG 
MAN who is the Accused To the 


young man) You will stand here 


accusep: Yes, sir HE goes behind the 


bar 


GOVERNMENT MAN: The procedure will 
The Accused are out- 


side waiting, are they not? 


be the usual one 


accusep: Yes, sir 


GOVERNMENT MAN: (to one man) That 
is the desk for the Attorney for the 


People. (To another) That is the desk 
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for the Attorney for the Accused. (THEY 
co to their desks.) That is the desk for 
the Bailiff. The People’s Attorney will 
inform the Court what the nature of 
the crime is. The Attorney for the 
Accused will answer on behalf of the 
Accused. The Bailiff will await the 
Court’s decision, stamp the Accused’s 
papers, and the Accused will be removed 
through that door to the parking lot 
The troops are there, are they not? 


BAILIFF: Yes, sir 


GOVERNMENT MAN: They will do their 
work immediately in each case. Now, 


the Accused will stand there 


HE has said this to a man who appar- 
ently has seemed to him to be the one 
who looks the most guilty of something 
or other 


JUDGE: 
the bar 


pointing to the man behind 


He is the Accused, sir 
Who are you? 


GOVERNMENT MAN 
jupce: I am the Judge, sir 


GOVERNMENT MAN: Very well To the 
Please stand there To the 
yupce) Please stand behind the bar. (To 
everybody Mr. Crookshank and his 
daughter Rose will remain in Court, the 
father to serve the Court, the daughter 
to witness on behalf of the people. I 
think that is all To jupce) Begin, 
then 


ACCUSED 


jupce: First Accused, pleas 


PEOPLE'S ATTORNEY: (lifting several 
sheets of paper from a stack of papers 


Edward Ellington. Is that your name? 
accusep: Yes, sir 


PEOPLE'S ATTORNEY: The Accused is 
twenty-seven years of age 
No children. Attempted to assassinate a 
Clerk in the Office of Employment. (ne 


stops abruptly 


Unmarried 


jupce: Go on, please 
PEOPLE'S ATTORNEY: That is all, sir 
jupce: What weapon or weapons? 


PEOPLE'S ATTORNEY: There is no men- 
tion of a weapon 


jyupce: Attorney for the Accused. 
ACCUSED’S ATTORNEY: Yes, sir 
jupce: Proceed, please. 


ACCUSED'’S ATTORNEY: Inform the Court 
in your’own words what happened 


accusep: Well, I'd go out and get a 
job and somebody from the Office of 
Employment would come and get me 
fired. They said I had to get a job 
through the Office of Employment. I 
went there every morning at seven and 
stayed until seven at night for three 


months but the clerk never gave me a 
job. One day I asked him when I'd 
get a job. He said never, as far as he 
I said why. He said I 
had already taken three illegal jobs and 
his orders were to give jobs to those 
who had not taken illegal jobs. I asked 
him how I was going to live. You don't 


was concerned 


have to live, he said. This made me 
mad because I was trying my best to 
abide by the rules, so I said, Neither do 
you. I took him by the shoulders and 
dragged him across the counter. 


jupce: Go on 


accuseD: He screamed and kicked. We 
stumbled and fell. The Guards came 
One of them hit him on top of the 
head with a stick. They picked him 
up and went off with him. I went to 
my room. I had what was left of a loaf 
of bread for supper, then went to sleep 
In the middle of the night—last night 


some Guards came and took me away 


jupce: People’s Attorney, are you satis- 


fied the Accused is guilty? 


PEOPLE S ATTORNEY I am 


JUDGE Attorney for the Accused, are 


> 
you 


ATTORNEY FOR accusep: The Accused, 
may it pleace the Court, did not strike 


the Clerk of the Office of Employment 


PEOPLE'S ATTORNEY He himself has 


confessed that he grabbed the Clerk by 


the shoulders. Isn't that so 


ATTORNEY FOR ACCUSED: He was angry 
I question if he actually meant to assas- 


sinate the Clerk 


JUDGE Attorney for the Accused, you 
will please leave the passing of judgment 


to the Court 
ATTORNEY FOR ACCUSED: Yes, sir 


] UDGE to the Accused) Is there any- 


thing you wish to say? 


accusep: I only wanted to do the right 
wanted to abide by the 


rules. I only wanted to get a legal job, 


thing. I only 


so I wouldn't lose it, because I want 
to get married and have a family 


jupqe: Anything else? 


accusep: I've never looked for trouble 


jupce: He said to you, You don’t have 
to live, and you said to him, Neither 
And then you attacked him 
Answer the Court, please. And 


then you attacked him. Is that right? 


do you 


(Pause 


accusep: I dragged him across the 


counter 


jupce: Guilty. (Slight pause) Guards 


GOVERNMENT MAN: One moment.: All 
Accused are permitted to make a last 
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To the accusep) The usual 
is a Cigarette 


request 
Here, because of the set- 
ting, a drink is permissible. Inform the 
Court of your last request. 


accusep: I'd like a good meal. 


GOVERNMENT MAN: That would take too 
long. A drink or a cigarette? 


ACCUSED: 


Well, I'd like a drink first 
and a cigarette afterwards, then. 


GOVERNMENT MAN: I think that is per- 
missible. Mr. Crookshank will manage 
these matters 


ARCHIE: 


(goes to end of bar) What'll 


you have, son? 


accusep: Brandy. 


GOVERNMENT MAN: You will keep an 
account of the drinks, Mr. Crookshank, 
on Form 333, for remuneration by the 
Government 


(Pours drink, hands it to ac- 
cusep, who gulps it down) Another? 


ARCHIE: 


GOVERNMENT MAN: The Government will 
pay for only one drink per Accused, 
Mr. Crookshank. You yourself, however, 
may offer a second at your own ex- 
pense if you like. 


(Pours another, hands it to 
the accused, who gulps it down again) 
What kind of cigarettes do you smoke? 


ARCHIE: 


accusep: Any kind just now, Mr. 
Crookshank. Thanks. 
arette from Archie’s pack 
it.) 


(me takes a cig- 
ARCHIE lights 


GOVERNMENT MAN: Very good. Proceed, 
(The Guarps go. off with the 

The Court will occupy itself 
with routine work until each Accused is 
At that time another Accused 
will be brought in for judgment. Is that 
understood ? 


Guards 
ACCUSED. ) 


corrected 


EVERYBODY: Yes, sir 


POWERFUL vorce: Guards of the Repub- 
lic, for the people! 


cuHorus oF voices: For the people! 
A volley of shots is heard.) 
GOVERNMENT MAN: Proceed, then. 


jupoe: The next Accused, please. 
(The Guarps bring in a very old man.) 


GOVERNMENT MAN: Very good. You will 
recess from one to one-thirty. Mr. Crook- 
shank will attend to food for all, for 
which he will be remunerated by the 
Government. Court adjourns at five. 
You will move a great deal swifter once 
you have gotten organized. You will 
have to. This is a state of emergency. 
In and out, in and out. Proceed, then. 


ARCHIE: Excuse me, sir, I would like 
permission to run my establishment when 


court adjourns 
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GOVERNMENT MAN: 
that it? 


Food and drink, 


ARCHIE: Yes, sir. 
GOVERNMENT MAN: Lodging? 


ARCHIE: No, sir 


GOVERNMENT MAN: Just yourself and } 


your daughter, then, living upstairs? 


ARCHIE (slowly) Yes, sir 


GOVERNMENT MAN: Court opens at ten, 
closes at five. From five to one—that’s 
a period of eight 
twenty-four—the 
place may resume normal business. But 
you will see to it, Mr. Crookshank, that 
everything is in order for swift action 


one in the morning 


hours out of every 


by ten cach morning. 
ARCHIE: Yes, sir 
GOVERNMENT MAN: Proceed, then 


What about me? 
What are you going to do with me? 
What did I do? I’m seventy-two years 
old. What did I do wrong? 


ACCUSED OLD MAN: 


ACT ONE 
Scene 2 


It is two minutes to five. The jupce, 
the ATTORNEYS, the BAULIFF with the 
rubber stamp, and the Court GUARDS are 


in their places. 


voice: Guards of the Republic, for the 
people ! 


CHORUS OF voices: For the people! 
A volley of shots is heard.) 


jyupce: The next Accused, please. 


ARCHIE: You haven't got time for an- 
other one. It’s two minutes to five. 


jyupce: Guards, the next Accused, please ! 
(The Guarps go out quickly.) A great 
deal can be done in two minutes, Mr. 
Crookshank, as you will see. The value 
of two minutes to the Government is— 
(The Guarps come in with an angry 
YOUNG MAN who glares with contempt 
at the Judge, the Lawyers, the Bailiff 
and everybody else.) Let's make it 
snappy, please. 


PEOPLE'S Joseph Moore. 
Thirty-one years of age. Long history 
of social irresponsibility. Unmarried. No 
children. Attempted to commit suicide. 


ATTORNEY: 


jupce: Faster, please. Suicide by what 
means? 


PEOPLE’S ATTORNEY: Excessive drinking. 
Jupce: Attorney for the Accused. 


ATTORNEY FOR ACCUSED: It is not scien- 
tifically established how much drinking 
constitutes— 


THE ACCUSED 


drink. 


takes his last 


yupce: Make it routine, please 


ATTORNEY FOR ACCUSED: I am satisfied 
simply from looking at the accused that 
he— 


Guilty. (To the Accused) Is 
there anything you wish to say? 


JUDGE: 


accusep: Yes. (Slight pause.) 


jupce: Then say it. 
waiting for? 


What are you 


ACCUSED: Happy birthday 


JUDGE: birthday? We haven't 
time for riddles. The Government gen- 
erously allots you a moment in which 
to speak, but not in riddles. Say what 
you wish to say. 


Happy 


accUSED: Happy birthday. 


jupoce: You may have a drink and a 
cigarette. 


accusep: Happy birthday. 


jupce: Proceed, Guards. (The cuarps 
hurry off with the Man, who stops at 
the door, turns, and says: Anybody— 
anybody at all—don’t forget—please.) 
Hurry, Guards! (The Guarps move 
HIM out. 


voice: Guards of the Republic, for the 
people ! 
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ACCUSED’s voice: Happy birthday ! 
CHORUS OF voices: For the people! 
(A polley of shots is heard.) 


jupce: Court is adjourned until to- 
morrow morning at ten. (HE walks out 
from behind the bar.) You see, Mr. 
Crookshank, two minutes is time enough 
—time enough. Until tomorrow morn- 
ing at ten, then. (HE and the OTHERS 
go. ROSE runs to the door leading to 
the parking lot while arcuie stands at 
the center of his place of business, in 
a daze.) 


rose: What are we going to do, Archie? 


arcHiE: Do? What are we going to do? 
From now until one o'clock in the morn- 
ing I'm going to run my business—that's 
what I’m going to do—if anybody’ll ever 
come into the place again. 


rose: Why wouldn't they come into the 
place again? 

ARCHIE: They'd be scared to death, 
wouldn't they, excepting maybe one or 
two who didn't know or didn’t care? 


rose: Or one or two who'd be sent to 
spy, Archie? They'd send one or two 
to spy, wouldn’t they? You have fallen 
into their hands, haven't you? Well, if 
you have, then so have I. I've never 
been so proud, though, Archie. I thought 
you'd tell him I wasn’t vour daughter 


ARCHIE: I couldn't do that. How should 
I know what he might do? He might 
put you out there with the others, the 
poor souls 


rose: They were none of them guilty of 
anything. If they can kill them, Archie, 
God knows they'll get around to me soon 
enough, but while I'm waiting, I'm ever 
so proud to be your daughter—and-ever 
so ashamed of being alive while all the 
others are dead 


ARCHIE: You'd better have your whiskey 
now 


rose: Yes, thanks, Archie. Yes, I need 
some whiskey all right. (HE pours for 
her, and for himself. site reaches out to 
touch glasses.) I don’t know what to say, 
Archie. God help us, I guess. God have 
mercy on us, I guess. God forgive us, I 
guess. Jesus, Archie, I’ve got the shakes 
and I want to cry. Can I cry? Can I 
drink this down and cry someplace ? I'm 
afraid to go to my room and cry, and I 
wouldn't cry in a place of business. 


arcHie: Drink your whiskey, girl. Drink 
your whiskey and I'll fill your glass 
again. (HE gulps down his drink. sHE 
drinks hers. ue fills her glass again.) Cry 
anywhere you like. (HE pours himself 
another shot quickly and downs it. ROSE 
takes her glass and goes to a table and 
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sits down.) They'll nobody decent come 
in here again. I might as well get up and 
go, and leave it to them altogether. 


rose: Leave, Archie? You can’t be 
thinking of running away. It would be 


the same anywhere you went. 


arcHie: There must be somewhere to go 


rose: It’s the same everywhere. This is 
your place. You can’t run away from it. 
All you can do is keep it going from five 
in the afternoon to one in the morning. 


arcHie: I can’t do anybody any good 
here any more. 


rose: You can’t do them any harm 
here, either, and you can’t do them any 
good at all anywhere else. 


arcHiE: Will you please stop talking as 
if you were my daughter? 


rose: Well, you don’t have to shout at 
me, do you? (sHE gets up and goes to 
the door to the kitchen.) 


aRcHIE: Well, now, sit down a minute 
and let’s see if we can talk sense. 


rose: There’s no use talking. I'm going 
to straighten out the kitchen. You'd bet- 
ter fill out the form for the drinks. 


arcHie: I don’t want any money for the 
drinks. 


rose: They won't like that, Archie. 
You'd better fill out the form, and the 
one for the food, too. You've got to keep 
the place going the same as ever if you 
don’t want them to take you for an 
enemy. 


ARCHIE: They know I’m an 
They know everybody is. 


enemy. 


rose: Well, then they'll expect you to 
pretend you're not, and you'd better do 
it. I'll straighten out the kitchen. You 
fill out the forms. You'll need the money 
to keep supplies in the kitchen, and 
bottles on your shelves. (sHE goes.) 


ARCHIE: (Examining forms 


Happy birthday 


Merry 


Christmas Shouting 


Rose ! 


ROSE: (Appears in doorway) What is it, 
Archie? 


ancHige: What did he mean? 


rose: Well, he’s dead now, so I guess 
we'll never know. The kitchen’s a mess. 
I'm tired just noticing what a mess it is, 
but for once in my life I'm going to do 
my work just the same. (Pause.) Archie? 


ARCHIE: Yes, Rose? 


rose: You're not sorry you told him I’m 
your daughter, are you? 


arcHie: I had to tell him that, didn’t I? 


ROSE: But you're not sorry, are you? 


arcuie: Well, no, Rose. 
be sorry? 


Why should I 


rose: I 
> 


mean, you're not ashamed, 


are you 


arncuie: Look here, now. A lot of things 
have happened today that have all but 
destroyed my soul and made me ashamed 
of my whole life—for the stupid way 
I've gone along with it. If they were 
guilty—any of them—I’m guiltier. But 
I won't be ashamed. I won’t be ashamed 
of any human being who tries not to 
hurt another human being. No, I’m not 


ashamed I told him you're my daughter. 


rose: Thanks, Archie. I’ve never had a 
father, you know. Christ, he was gone 
before I even smelled him. 


ancute: And I've never been a father, 
either. Yes, I have children somewhere 
in the world. For hating their mother so, 
I left them—twenty years ago. 


rose: I didn’t know, Archie. I’m awful 


sorry. 


ancuie: God knows what's become of 


the poor woman, or the boy, or the two 
girls 


rose: Oh, I’m sorry, Archie. I’m so 
sorry for your poor babies—fatherless. 


ancHie: The boy was six, the first girl 
was four, the baby two. I'd all but for- 
gotten them until today. I’ve never been 
a father. 

rose: I'll be a good daughter, Archie. 
I'll never again be tired the way I've 
been all my life. (sHE goes into the 
kitchen. 


arcuie: If they'd had homes, if they'd 
had mothers and fathers, they'd not 
have ended the way they did, killed for 
nothing 


rose: (At the door) Now, what is it 
you're saying, Archie? I’ve got work to 
do but I can’t do it with you saying 
something I can’t hear. I've got to hear 


everything you say. What it is, Archie? 


arcuie: I'm saying they'd not have been 
murdered if they'd had mothers and 
fathers who had been mothers and fa- 
thers, if they’d not been orphans from 
the beginning, that’s what I’m saying. 


rose: Why, that’s silly, Archie. Just 
think what you're really saying. You're 
saying it’s better to be a murderer than 
to be murdered, and you know that’s not 
so at all. One’s as bad as the other, and 
everybody's as much an orphan as any- 
body else. So if that’s what's the matter 
with us, it’s the matter with all of us, 
and not just the ones who are being 
murdered every day. They've all had the 
same father and mother—a man and a 
woman each, some luckier than others in 
the names of the men and women, or 
the place of them in society, or the 
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wealth of them, or something else acci- 
dental. It’s all of us, Archie, and not 
one side on this side, and another on 
the other. What about the man who 
said I was your daughter? He set the 
Court up, didn’t he, and started the 
killing? But who is he, Archie? Who is 
he himself? 


arcuiz: Who is he? I'll tell you who 
he is. He's a son of a bitch, that’s who 
he is. " 


rose: Isn't he a man, too, like every- 
body else, and not altogether unkind or 
inhuman, although he knows the Court 
he has set up must find everybody 
guilty? Who is he, anyway? 


ARCHIE: Now, why do you try to con- 
fuse me? 


rose: Oh, I hate him, too, Archie, but 
what could he do that would change 
him from a son of a bitch to something 
better? 


arcHie: What could he do? He could— 
Well, he could 


rose: Isn't he carrying out orders? 


ARCHIE: I won't have you speaking up 
for the murderers as though they were 
every one of them helpless and sorry. 


rose: But if it’s the truth, Archie? If 
they are all of them helpless, and maybe 
sorry, too, are we to pretend something 
else ? 

arcuie: Somebody has got to accept 
responsibility for the murders. They 
can’t just say they're helpless and sorry 
and keep killing everybody. Somebody’s 


got to refuse to carry out orders. 
rose: Archie? 


arncHIE: Now, don't make me angry, 
Rose. Don’t annoy me. I’m annoyed 
enough as it is. (HE takes a drink straight 
from the bottle.) What is it? 


rose: You yourself are carrying out 
orders. I don’t want to annoy you, but 
isn’t it so, Archie? 


arcuie: Well, it’s different with me. I 
have this little restaurant and saloon. I'm 
not a politician. I’m not in the Govern- 
ment. They're the ones who've got to 
refuse to carry out orders. 


rose: By doing that they'd only con- 
demn themselves to death, wouldn't they, 
Arc hie ? 


ancuie: They can get the hell out of 
the Government, can't they? 


rose: Do you think so, Archie? Do you 
think it’s as easy as all that? 


arncuie: Nothing’s casy. Why should it 
be easy? 
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rose: Why? Because everybody wants 
everything to be easy, I guess. 


argcuie: One of them’s got to have the 
courage to refuse to carry out orders and 
pay for it with his life. 


rose: Why should it be one of them any 
more than it should be one of us, 
Archie? 


arcHIE: You're annoying me, Rose. 
You're making me feel guilty for every 
murder that took place here today. If I 
had spoken up I would have been killed, 


wouldn’t I? 
rose: Yes, Archie, you would have. 


arcHie: Well, then, don’t annoy me 
about it. Don’t be forever nagging at me 
for not getting myself killed the first day 
they turn my place into a slaughter 
house. Don’t tell me I’m to pity the 
murderers and the murdered alike, and 
myself, and yourself. Life’s not worth 
living if you've got to pity everybody. It 
doesn’t make sense pitying everybody. 
You've got to love some and hate others. 


ROSE: It’s easy to love and hate, Archie. 
Just as easy as it is to breathe, but what 
does it mean? Does it mean something? 
I love you, I hate you, you love me, you 
hate me, we love the murdered ones, we 
hate the ones who murdered them, what 
does it mean? And who was it murdered 
them? Was it the Lawyers, the Judge, 
the Bailiff with the rubber stamp, the 
Guards in here, the Captain of the 
Guards in the parking lot shouting 
Guards of the Republic, for the people, 
and the Guards shouting back For the 
people, and then killing one of the peo- 
ple. For which people is it? Is there two 
people? There’s only one people. It’s 
easy to love and hate, Archie. And by 
now I'm sick and tired of it. 


arcHiE: Well, now, I've taken you in, 
I've told them you're my daughter, but 
it’s no good your annoying me with the 
hopelessness of my position. 


rose: Not yours alone, Archie. Mine, 
too. And anybody's, Everybody’s. If it is 
hopeless, it’s hopeless for all of us, but 
is it hopeless? Is there no answer? 


arcHie: Answer them? We'd be shot. 


rose: Not them—ourselves, Archie. 
Have we no answer for ourselves? 


ArCcHteE: Are you telling me to get myself 
killed the first thing tomorrow morning? 
Are you telling me to speak up for the 
Accused, to defy the Accusers, to refuse 
to obey my orders, and get myself killed? 
Is that it? 


rose: I don’t know, Archie. I don’t 
mean for you, I mean for me, too. I 
don’t know what I'm telling you, or 
myself. 


ARCHIE: Well, for somebody who doesn’t 
know, you're annoying me enough, I'll 
say that. I've lived sixty-two years, and 
that’s long enough at that. Now, I will 
ask you to help me. Help me find out 
what my duty is, and I swear to God I'll 
do it. Is it to kill the Judge, standing 
here where I now stand? 


ROSE: I'm sure it couldn't be that. 


ARCHIE: Is it to plead with them to let 
myself be shot in place of another—in 
place of—well, one of the younger men, 
in place of somebody like that last one 
today? Is that it, Rose? 


rose: Wouldn't they shoot him, too 
after they'd shot you? 


arcuie: I don’t know, Rose. I’m asking 
you. 


rose: If you pleaded with them to let 
you take the place of another, they 
would not let you take his place, but 
they would put you down as an enemy 
of the Republic, and the next day you 
would be tried and executed, too. 


ARCHIE: Then, would it be to poison 
their food at lunchtime? The Judge, the 
Bailiff, the Lawyers, the Guards, the 
Firing Squads, and all the others? Would 
it be that? 


ROSE: Oh, they’d die all right, Archie, 
but that wouldn’t stop the trials and the 
executions. It would only make us accuse 
and kill more of us. 


ARCHIE: Them, you mean, don’t you? It 
would only make them accuse and kill 
more of us. Is that what you mean? 


rose: No, we're all together. We accuse 
and kill, and we are accused, and we 
are killed. 


arcuieé: Ah, for God’s sake, girl, would 
you accuse anybody in the whole world 
and kill him? 


rose: I might, Archie. I might. 


arcuie: No, you wouldn’t. They accuse 
and they kill. We just wait, hoping not 
to be accused, so we can die of old age. 
It’s the end for all of us now, that’s all. 


rose: I guess it is, Archie. 


arcHiz: Now, how did it happen? And 
what are we to do? That’s the question. 
We just can’t stand by with our mouths 
open, can we? 


ROSE: We've got to sing or something. 


arncuie: Sing? What good would 
that do? 


rose: We might just begin to under- 
stand that we don’t have to kill our- 
selves. 


arcute: Ah, there'll never be another 
soul come in here to keep my poor busi- 
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ness going, that’s all I know. I give 
drinks to the dead now, and food to the 
killers. My customers are the dead, and 
the whole business is on credit. 


ROSE: (At the door to the parking lot) 
There he is, the poor man, lying dead 
and alone! They'll take him away in the 
morning. They couldn't wait to get away 
from their dirty work. It’s killing them, 
too, Archie. They're all sick and tired 
of it, too. (Suddenly, terrified 
Christ, Archie! 


Jesus 


ARCHIE: (At the door) What is it, girl? 


rose: For. God's sake, Archie, come and 
look! Is he getting up or is it my imagi- 
nation? Look, there, Archie! 


arcuie: God Almighty, have mercy on 
us hands and _ knees. 
(Shouts.) Don't do it! Lie down, man! 


, he’s on his 


rROsE: Let me go help him! 


arcuie: (Grabs her) Are you mad, girl? 


rose: Let me go, Archie! He's not dead! 
He needs help! 


arcuiz: We cxa't help him! Get inside 
here, let me bolt the door, he'll fall back 


again 


rose: Let me go, Archie! Let me go! 
sHeE breaks free, but ne grabs her 
again 


ARCHIE: Now, will you come to your 


senses? 


rRosE: I've got to help him, Archie! If 
he’s got no more than a minute to live 
I've got to help him 


ARCHIE: (Ashamed) All right, girl. I'll 
help him. I'll fetch him here. Stand at 
the door on the street to see if anyone's 
about. Hurry, now! (rose runs to the 
door on the street, ARCHIE goes off into 
the parking lot. MAY FOLEY comes in 
ROSE tries to get her out again 

rose: You can’t come in here. We're 


closed. The place is closed. 


FoLey: I'm May Foley, girl. Archie and 
I are old friends. I've been away. I've 
just come back. (ARCHIE comes back in, 
dragging the limp and bloody body of 


the young man 


arcuie: Rose! For God's sake, Rose, get 


him some brandy! 


rose: (Runs, followed by MAY FOLEY, a 
woman of fifty or so, dressed to kill.) 
The poor man! The poor man! 


Here, Archic, 
(sHE pushes two tables to- 
Get him up here! (tHEY get 
him up on the tables.) Vil help the poor 
dear boy! (sue takes the glass of brandy 
from Rose’s hand. arcute lifts the young 
man’s head while may pours a little of 


may: (Helping Archie 
over here! 


gether 


the brandy into his mouth. And finally 
all of it.) Well, now, who did this? 
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arcHie: Wait a minute, will you, May? 
Rose, bolt the door! (To the man) Lis- 
ten to me, you're with friends! You're 
with friends, do you hear? May, can you 
do something for him? 


MAY: We can give him some more 
brandy! Who is the poor boy? 


arcHie£: He was shot a half hour ago. 
(may gives him more brandy.) 


youNG MAN: (Slowly) Happy Birthday! 


ARCHIE: What do you mean, man? Tell 
us, will you? What do you mean? (THE 
YOUNG MAN'S body leaps up suddenly, 
sags enormously, and then is limp.) Oh, 
Christ! 


may: (Folds his arms) What a sin to 
kill a man like that. Who did it, Archie? 


ARCHIE: I've got to get him back. I've 
got to get him where they left him before 
somebody steps into the place. (HE picks 
the man up again.) 


may: Here, let me help you! You're not 
his age, you know, though he’s dead and 
you're still alive. (THEY go out together 
with the young man.) Now what's all 
this about happy birthday? 


ARCHIE: How should I know? He said it 
to the Judge, he said it to the Firing 
Squad, he stayed alive long enough to 
Say it once more to me—and to you, too 
(THEY are gone. ROSE comes back into 


the place, runs after them.) 


ACT I 


Scene 3 


It ts ten minutes to one that night 
ARCHIE is behind the bar, MAY FOLEY is 
standing further down the bar, Rose is 
sweeping toward the door of the kitchen 


ancHige: Well, there it is. The whok 
eight hours, not one customer, except 
the poor boy from the grave. Not a soul 
from the living world 


MAY: Well, I like that! What world do 
you think I’m from? 


ARCHIE: 


Except you, May 


glances at her 


( Pauses, 
One of the thirty-nine 
they killed today was not unlike yourself, 
May. 


There is no other 
woman like myself. I've been around a 
long time and I've never seen another 


MAY: Impossible 


Where do you find women who wear 
clothes the way I do? And they're not 
expensive clothes, cither. If I spent my 
money on clothes I wouldn't be able to 
drink the way I drink. I've always drunk 
the best of everything, ‘haven't I? Or 
travel the way I travel. I bought the car 
myself and learned to drive. I drove 
across the country and back. I saw my 


three sons. Oh, they're strangers in a 


way, and I suppose I embarrass them, 
but not one of them turned his back on 
me, and I'll tell you why, too, Archie. A 
man’s mother is his mother, that’s all— 
even if it's me. They were astonished of 
course. Their father stole them away 
when the oldest was five and I myself 
was only twenty-one or twenty-two. But 
I kept track of them. They're good boys. 
Married, got kids of their own. Christ, 
they're unhappy, though. Do you under- 
stand what T mean, Archie? For all their 
success and happiness, they're unhappy 
I see it in their eyes, poor dears. Now, 
I didn’t mean to interrupt. What was 
it you were telling me? 


arcHie: Ah, you've done nothing but 
tell me the story of your year of travel 
all night as if you’d gone and found the 
Holy Grail or something twice as good. 
And you don’t seem to understand what's 
They've made a slaughter 
house out of the plac e. One of the thir- 
ty-nine they killed today was a woman 
not unlike yourself and when the time 
came for her to say anything she wanted 
to say she said, “I've got a son some 
place. What's going to happen to him?” 
“How old is your son?” the Judge said, 
and she said, “Well, I guess he’s about 
thirty by now. What's going to happen 
to him?” Well, they asked her some 
more questions and it turned out she'd 
had a son about thirty years ago who'd 
died when he was three years old. I 
mean, she suddenly remembered that 
he'd died, and she began to cry because 
he had. They let them have something 
to drink and a cigarette. She was a 
I poured her a double brandy 


because she 


happened. 


drinker 
was still crying, but just 
she tossed it down she stopped 
crying and said, “Well, here’s looking at 
you.”’ I mean, for an instant there—just 
before taking the drink—she forgot they 
were going to shoot her. I mean, there 


before 


she was at the last minute remembering 
and forgetting. (Pause) Not one cus- 
tomer the night. Oh, they're 
afraid all right, and I can’t say I blame 
them 


may: What did she do? 


whole 


arcHIE: Who? 


MAY: The woman, Archie. The one you 
were just telling me about. What did she 
do wrong? 


arcuie: Oh, hell, I've forgotten. None 
of them did anything wrong. Rose? 
What did that woman do that asked 
what was going to happen to her son, 
and then it turned out her son had died 
almost thirty years ago? What did she 
do? It was right after lunch, and she 
reminded me a little of May here. 


rose: Her name was Margaret Cath- 
cart. She was fifty-five. A long history 
of shoplifting. She wore a big hat and 
laces and long gloves. She got into 
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somebody's house and went to the nurs- 
ery where a small boy was sleeping. She 
picked the boy up and went through the 
house to the front door when the boy 
woke up and began to cry. 


ancuie: Yes, that was it. There were so 
many of them I forgot what she had 
done. Well, now look, the both of you. 
It’s after one now. You'd better get 
going. (rose looks at him strangely. He 
looks at her 


may: Well, it’s only around the corner 
for me, Rose, but I'll walk you to your 


door 


ROSE She is frightened) Yes. That's 
awful nice of you, May 


arcHie: Oh, May. You'd better not 
come around till after five tomorrow. 


MAY: Why? Where would I go until 
five? Of course I'll come around. 


ARCHIE: But you can’t! The place is a 
Court of Justice from ten to five, I tell 
you. Don’t come by until after five, 
that’s all 


may: Well, all right if you say so, 
Archie 


arcuie: Here. Here’s one for the road, 
May. And one for you, Rose. 


may: (Lifting her glass) Well, here’s 
looking at you. 


ARCIITE God bless. 


rose: Good luck. (THEY ALL drink. MAY 
and ROSE go, saying goodnight. ARCHIE 
bolts the door, turns down the light, 
stands at the center of his place, his 
head bent forward, thinking. ne hears 
a soft rapping at the door on the park- 
ing lot. mE turns in terror. The door 
knob is turned. ue backs away. The door 
opens slowly and the shoplifting woman 
he has just spoken about, who is in fact 
not unlike MAY FOLEY, steps in.) 


woMAN: What's going to happen to 


my son? 


arcuie: Your son’s dead 


woMAN: He's not dead. I saw him. I 
held him in my arms. When they took 
me away he cried. What's going to 
happen to him? 


arcuie: He'll be all right 


woMAN: I don’t want-anything bad to 
happen to my son 


ancuie: He'll be all right. He's with 
good people. 


WoMAN: I’m awful worried about my 
son and—lI need a drink. I need a good 
stiff shot. so I can sleep. I can’t sleep. 
(ARCHIE pours her a drink and one for 
himself, his hands shaking. sue picks up 
her drink and ne picks up his.) I don’t 
know what's happened to me lately. I’m 
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awful nervous, scared to death of the 
least little thing. (sue looks at the glass 
in her hand, then at arcnie.) Well, 
here’s looking at you. (THEY drink.) 


arcHie: He'll be all right. You can rest 
now. You can sicep. 


WOMAN: Are you sure? Are you sure 
he'll be all right? Forever and ever? 


arcuie: Yes, I’m sure. 


I feel better now. I feel much 
better now. (sHE moves backward and 
out, closing the door behind her. arcuie 
pours himself another drink, tosses it 
down quickly, goes to the door. HE tries 
the door. It is locked. mE goes to the 
door on the street and stands there 


WOMAN 


pathetically. After a moment there is a 
soft knock 


arcuie: Who is it? 


rosE’s voice: It’s me, Archie . . . Rose. 
(arcHie unbolts and swings the door 
open and ROSE comes in, carrying a 
small rattan suitcase. HE stands a mo- 
ment staring at her.) 


rose: I had to come back, Archie. I'm 
sorry. I couldn’t stay there. I just 
couldn't. You’re not ashamed of me, are 
you? Not ashamed of the way I turned 
out? I didn’t mean it to happen that 
way. I—I was tired. I was very tired 
But I’m not tired any more. And I'll 
make a good home for you. You're not 
ashamed, are you, Archic? When you 
told me to go with May you were 
ashamed, but you're not any more, are 


you? 


arcuie: No, Rose. No. I'll tell May 
tomorrow 
rose: Tell her what, Archie? 


arcuie: I'll tell her you're my daughter 
I'll tell everybody. 


rose: No, you couldn't do that, Archie. 
They know about me. You couldn’t do 
that. I wouldn't let you do it. 


arCHiE: I couldn’t tell her tonight, but 
I'll tell her tomorrow. (Pause) I'll tell 
her because it’s the truth . . 
and strange way it is the truth. (sHE 


. in a deep 


walks to him slowly, shyly. HE embraces 
her as.a father embraces a daughter, 
each of them ashamed, hurt, frightened.) 
The whole world’s haunted now. 
Haunted by the homeless dead, and 
haunted by the homeless living, too. 
Now I’m scared, Rose 


rose: Don't he scared, Archie. I'll make 
a good home for you. (sHe picks up her 
suitcase and goes up the stairs while 
ARCHIE stands at the bar, watching 
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ACT Il 


Scene | 


It is fifteen or twenty minutes to ten 
the following morning. ARCHIE CROOK- 
SHANK comes down the steps, goes to 
the door on the street, opens it, looks up 
and down, returns, goes behind the bar 
and examines what he’s got on the 
shelves. ROSE steps out of the kitchen. 
She is wearing a new dress, she hasn’t 
put on makeup, and she’s combed her 
hair differently. She looks new and seri- 
ous, like a little girl playing house. sue 
has two cups of coffee on a tray. 


ARCHIE: You've been up half the night, 
haven't you? 


rose: I thought I'd get up early and 
get things started in the kitchen. (SHE 
sets a cup of coffee down in front of 
ARCHIE.) I've made bean soup, and I 
hope they like it. ‘ 


arcHIE: Who? The poor souls who hap- 
pen to be still alive at lunchtime? 


rose: Yes, Archie. 
ARCHIE: They'll like it all right. 


rose: I used up everything in the 
kitchen. I had to. 
nothing left. 


There was almost 


ancuie: Whatever it is, they'll like it 
because it’s the last eating they're going 
to do. 


rOsE: They don’t know that, though 


ARCHIE: They know it, but they won't 
believe it. They pretend it’s just another 
poor meal they're going to cat until 
things get better and they get to the 
wonderful meal they think they're going 
to eat some day. The first supper, so 
to Say. 


ROSE: "The first supper? Do you have a 
meal like that, Archie? 


arncHie: Sure. I’ve had it all my life, 
but I’ve never sat down to it 


rose: What is the first supper, Archie? 


arcuie: Well, to begin with you've got 
to be ready for it. Everything's got to be 
in order. You can’t have anything trou- 
bling your soul, You've got your hom« 
and your family and everybody's in good 
health. It’s a fine cold day and you've 
been out with your wife and your kids 
for a long walk, and you've come home 
just before evening. There's some leaves 
to rake into a pile and burn, and you do 
that while your wife goes inside to get 
supper. Some of the kids are out there 
with you, and you're smelling the smok« 
of the burning leaves. The kids look fine, 
and your wife’s getting more beautiful 
every day. She's had a lot of kids—not 
just one or two, or two or three—she’s 
had seven or ecight of them, and she’s 


still a beauty. The kids love her and she 
loves them, and every kid is different. 
Every one of them’s a lot of trouble, but 
it’s trouble your wife and you enjoy 
putting up with. The older girls are in- 
side helping her, talking about love and 
marriage and men, and the older boys 
are outside talking about the things they 
want to do before they get married and 
settle down—a trip around the world, 
to see the whole thing—an exploration 
trip, in Brazil maybe—and things like 
that. Your wife comes out to the fire 
with a glass of cold wine for you, and 
one for herself, and you touch glasses 
and look at each other and smile because 
you belong to each other, and like it, 
with all its troubles, and your kids look 
at you out of the corners of their cyes 
and smile to themselves because they 
belong to each other, too, and to you 
and your wife, and like it, too, with all 
of its troubles. After the drink of cold 
wine you go inside and everybody sits 
down at the table. Well, the food’s im- 
portant, but the food’s not what counts 
in this meal, it’s the other stuff. The way 
I see it we'd have—well, home-made 
bread, baked in the morning. Fresh but- 
ter. Roast beef. Baked potatoes. Cheese. 
Tea and coffee and milk. But if it was 
bean soup, bean soup would be all right, 
too. That's the meal I’ve always wanted 
to have some day. And every one of the 
poor souls who'll be eating the bean 
soup at lunchtime today is going to pre- 
tend it’s just another poor meal until 
things gct better and they get to that 
wonderful meal they're ‘going to eat 
before they die. Well, they'll never eat 
that meal and neither will I. I guess 
nobody will. 


Rose: But it could happen so easily, 
Archie! 


arcuie: Yes, it could, I suppose, but it 
never does. Well, that was good coffee, 
Rose. (Rose goes off with the cups. 
ARCHIE Straightens out a chair. MAY 
FOLEY comes in.) 


may: (cheerfully) Now, Archie, don’t 
you dare scold me, and don't you dare 
tell me to go. I’ve got something to 
tell you. 


arncuie: You've got to get out of here. 
may: Not until I tell you. 


arcuie: They'll be here in a minute, 
May. Come and tell me after five this 
evening 


may: I've got to tell you now. In the 
middle of the night somebody knocked 
at my door and woke me up. I was 
never so scared in my whole life. I didn’t 
say a word, hoping whoever it was would 
Well, he didn't go away. In- 
stead, the door opened and a young 
fellow stood there 


<0 away 


ancuie: Ah, you were dreaming. 
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JUDGE: First Accused, please. 
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MAY: I swear to God I wasn’t dreaming, 
Archie. If I was dreaming I would have 
screamed. The minute I saw him I 
stopped being scared. He was just a boy, 
lonely and lost. He came to the bed and 
knelt there and cried. It was as if he was 
my own son Now now,” I said 


That's all right. That's all right 


sncHieE: Who was it? 


MAY: Well, I don’t know, Archie. I'm 
trying to tell you. He looked a lot like 
the poor boy who came in here last night 


and died, though 
ancHIE: Well, what did he say? 


MAY That’s just it. He didn’t say a 
word. Not one word. He just cried, and 


then after a while he got up and went 


yut and closed the door behind him 
Pause) Well, this is the part I can't 
figure out, Archie. After he was gone, I 
went to the door to lock it again, but it 
was already locked. I swear it happened, 
Archie. Now, why should a thing lik« 


that happen to me? 


I was awful scared 
at first, but after I saw him I wasn’t 
scared, I was proud. Proud that he'd 

ome to me—an old bag like me, as if 
I was his own mother. You believe me, 


don t you, Arc hie ? 


arcute: All right, all right, May, I be- 
lieve you. Now get out of here before 


it's too late 


MAY: I’m going. (SHE turns to go just 
as the yupGcE and the OTHERS come in 


PEOPLE’S ATTORNEY: 


jyupce: Ah, good morning, Mrs. Crook- 
shank. It is Mrs. Crookshank, isn’t it, 
Mr. Crookshank? 


ancuie: (Trying not to hesitate) Yes 


Yes, it is. 


Well, that’s fine. We missed you 
yesterday, Mrs. Crookshank. We were a 


] UDGE 


little short-handed, especially at lunch- 
time. You will be a great help, and of 
course you will be paid for your work. 
Well, I see everything’s in order. Take 
your places, gentlemen. (ROSE comes out 
of the kitchen.) Miss Crookshank. (rose 
half-nods 

ROSE softly) Good morning. 


jupce: Take your place, please 
may) Mrs. Crookshank, you may 


A life-long history 


of cynicism, indifference, and irresponsibility. 
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beside your husband. (rose watches 
incredulously. ) 


MAY: Yes, Sir. 


jupce: (Taking his place) You've pre- 
pared a good lunch? 


may: Well, yes. Yes, sir. 


ROSE: Bean soup. 


may: Yes, bean soup. 


rose: But there’s a shopping list to fill. 


jyupce: Very good. Mrs. Crookshank 
may be excused to attend to the shop- 
ping 

rose: Here's the list. (sue hands May a 
list.) And here’s the ration coupons. 


ARCHIE: I’m afraid I don’t have any 
money in the cash register. I had no 
customers last night. 


jupce: You've filled out Form 333, Mr. 
Crookshank ? 


ARCHIE: Yes, it’s here. (HE hands it to 
the jupce, who goes over it quickly.) 


jupce: Bailiff, this seems to be in order. 
Will you adjust it, please? (The BatLirr 
takes the form, counts out money, hands 
it to ancuig, who hands some of it to 
may.) Very good, then, Mrs. Crook- 
shank, you are excused until the shop- 
ping has been attended to. 


may: Yes, sir. (Sue goes. 


jyupce: Well, I see we have another 
minute. I’m sorry you had no customers 
last night, Mr. Crookshank. None at all? 


arcHuie: No, sir 


jyupce: A healthy sign. Excessive drink- 
ing is an offense against the people. 


arCHIE: I serve food, too, and my cus- 
tomers don’t drink excessively. 


jupce: Court is open. The first Accused, 
please. (The GUARDS step out and return 
instantly with a very distinguished gen- 
tleman of sixty-five or so who is smoking 
a cigarette in a white cardboard ciga- 


rette holder.) Attorney for the People. 


ATTORNEY FOR PEOPLE: Jeffrey Johnson. 
Age sixty-seven. May it please your 
honor, it says here, Profession—-Drama. 


jerrrey: Drama Criti¢. Although my 


actual profession is no such thing. 


PEOPLE'S ATTORNEY: You do not earn 
your living as a Drama Critic? 


jerrrey: Certainly not. I write drama 
criticism for pleasure. I have lived on an 
income from a trust fund since I was 
eleven years of age. 


PEOPLE'S ATTORNEY: If your profession 


is not Drama Critic, what is it? 
‘ 


yerrrey: The observation of the human 


creature 
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jupce: (To the ProPLE’s ATTORNEY) 
Proceed, please. 


PEOPLE'S ATTORNEY: A life-long history 
of cynicism, indifference, and irresponsi- 
bility. 


JEFFREY: Two baths a day, one in the 
morning and one at night, and I believe 
you might have added that I despise 
chicken. 


PEOPLE'S ATTORNEY: That does not con- 
stitute being an enemy of the people 


JEFFREY: I don’t care what it consti- 
tutes, I despise chicken. I also despise 
those who do not despise it. 


BAILIFF: One moment, please. You are 
out of order. 


jerrrey: I have never been out of 
order! 


BAILIFF: You are out of order now. 
jyerrrey: Don’t be silly. 


jupce: I must ask that a pace be estab- 
lished and maintained. Attorney for the 
People, will you please proceed? 


PEOPLE’S ATTORNEY: He is accused of 
having written favorably of the perform- 
ance of a beautiful girl in a new play, 
but the girl actually gave a very bad 
performance. 


yerrrey: Nonsense. It was excellent. 


PEOPLE'S ATTORNEY: Furthermore, the 
girl was his mistress. 


yerrrey: She was. (a Girt breaks into 
the scene.) 


ciRL: Jeffrey! (Embraces him.) 
jerrrey: And she still is. 
cmt: What have they done to you? 


Jerrrey: But where’s Bismark? Why 
haven’t you brought Bismark? He might 
have bitten somebody here for my amuse- 
ment. 


cirt: He ran away. 


jerrrey: Ran away? Good God, girl, 
why didn’t you go after him? 


‘oirL: I wanted to find you. I couldn't 


imagine what had happened to you. I’ve 
been terribly worried. I cuuldn’t go look- 


ing for Bismark when you were lost, too, 
could I? 


jJerrrey: You most certainly could. 
Where did you see him last? 


GIRL: Just outside the hotel. 


jerrrey: (To the yupce) Would you 
be good enough to call me a taxi, please? 
I've lost my dog. 


BAILIFF: Just a moment. You can’t go 
anywhere. 


jerrrey: I will speak to you when I 
have something entertaining to say. En- 
tertainijng to me, that is. Until then I 
would rather you occupied your mind 
with—whatever it is that you— 


BAILIFF: Your Honor, the Accused does 


not seem to understand the nature of 
his— 


Jupce: Just a moment, Bailiff. Guard, 
will you call a taxi, please? 


yerrrey: Thank you. (HE brings out 
his wallet, hands the yupce a piece of 
currency.) Come along, my dear. You're 
distraight, but you needn’t be. We'll find 
Bismark. I’m sure he’s sitting outside my 
door. (HE looks around at everybody and 
goes off with the girl.) 


jupce: Bailiff, this Court is quite capa- 
ble of postponing correction in the inter- 
est of the people. You will arrange for 
the further observation of the Accused, 
and his accomplice. And—please observe, 
Bailiff, the wisdom of the 
method of finding out its enemies. (HE 
tosses the currency to the satirF.) Be 
good enough to put that into the Peo- 
ple’s Fund. Next Accused, please. (The 


next ACCUSED is a man of about the 


People’s 


same age as the DRAMA CRITIC 
jupce: Attorney for the People, proceed 


PEOPLE'S ATTORNEY: Andrew Abernathy. 
Age sixty-one. No trade or profession. 


ABERNATHY: That's not so. I make 
money. I’ve been making money for 
more than thirty years. 


PEOPLE'S ATTORNEY: 
Counterfeit money! 


(ignoring him) 


BAILIFF: May I examine some, please? 
(ABERNATHY brings thick wads of cur- 
rency, all new and crisp, from every 
pocket of his jacket and trousers. ) 


BAILIFF: This batch, Your Honor, is 
thousands, these are five thousands, 
these are ten thousands, these are twenty 
thousands. 


ABERNATHY: There’s close to three hun- 
dred million dollars there 


jupce: The pace, please. Let’s not lose 
the pace we established yesterday. Pro- 
ceed, please. 


ABERNATHY: Can I say something? 


BAILIFF: No. You must wait your turn 
It is now the turn of your attorney 


ABERNATHY: I would like to speak to 
him. 

BAILIFF: That is not necessary. He is 
quite able to defend you without any 
coaching. 


ATTORNEY FOR accUSED: It’s obvious 
that the accused is not a true counter- 
feiter. I have here one of his million- 
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dollar bills. The paper and print is quite 
good. Excellent, in fact. On it, however, 
is lithographed on this side a picture of 
someone called My Father, and on this 
side a picture of a house called My 
Father's House. The situation on this bill 
is much the same, except that the person 
is called My Mother, and on this side 
is a picture of a man called My Mother's 
Brother 


ABERNATHY He died when he was 
twenty-seven and my mother was broken- 
hearted. 


BAILIFF: You must wait your turn to 
speak. The Court will _sform you when 


it’s your turn 


ATTORNEY FOR ACCUSED: One question, 
To Abernathy) 
How much of the money that you have 


Your Honor, and I rest 


made have you spent? 


ABERNATHY: About six million dollars, 


but I had a few debts 


ATTORNEY FOR ACCUSED: I'm afraid I'l 
have to sacrifice pace in the interest of 
Well, I'd like to know what your debts 


were. 


ABERNATHY: Gambling. 


ATTORNEY FOR ACCUSED: I’m sorry, 
Your Honor, I must know who he lost 


so much money to. 


ABERNATHY: My mother. I knew she 
cheated but it made her happy, so I 
always paid. 


ATTORNEY FOR ACCUSED: What did your 
mother do with the money? 


ABERNATHY: She gave most of it away. 


She was careless with money. 


ATTORNEY FoR ACCUSED: Who'd she give 
it to? 


ABERNATHY: Members of the family 


ATTORNEY FOR ACCUSED: What did they 
do with it? 


MAY: He didn’t say a word. 


one word. He just cried. 


ABERNATHY: The careful ones kept it, 
the careless ones didn't. 


ATTORNEY FOR accusED: Did you ever 
take any of these bills to a store and 
get merchandise with them. 


ABERNATHY: No. We had all the mer- 
chandise we wanted 


ATTORNEY FOR accuseD: Why did you 
manufacture this money? 

ABERNATHY: I made up my mind as a 
schoolboy to become the richest man in 
the world 


ATTORNEY FOR ACCUSED: You shouldn't 
have said that. (To the Judge) Rest. 


jupce: Do you wish to say anything? 


ABERNATHY: What do you mean? 


ATTORNEY FOR accusED: (looking idly 
This one says Sonya’s Mother 


Who's Sonya? 


at a bill 
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ABERNATHY: Sonya and her mother were 
neighbors of ours for a couple of years. 


jupce: We're losing pace. Guilty. 


ABERNATHY: Why? On _ account of 
Sonya? She was like a sister. 


jupce: You may have a drink and a 
cigarette. What'll you have? 


ABERNATHY: Glass of water. (ARCHIE 
fills a large glass which ABERNATHY 
drinks thirstily.) 


jupce: Guards. (The Guarps go to 
Abarnathy. ) 


ABERNATHY: I'd like to have my money 


back 


ATTORNEY FOR ACCUSED: This one says 
Mike's Mother. Who’s Mike? 


ABERNATHY: (almost blowing up) What 
do you care who Mike ‘is? Find out for 
yourself who Mike is. Nobody. around 
here has any feeling for money. I'd like 
to have all of my money back, please. 


ATTORNEY FoR accuUsep: I'd like to keep 
this one. Susie’s Father 


ABERNATHY: No. Nothing doing. 


jupce: Bailiff, let him have his money. 
(The money is piled up and handed to 
ABERNATHY who is hustled off by the 
GUARDS, as HE tries to get the money 
back into his pockets.) 


jupce: We've lost pace and I must 
insist that we restore it. Attorney for the 
Accused, it’s not advisable to seek to 
satisfy your personal curiosity about the 
Accused. Make the routine defense, make 
it snappy, and sit down. 


ATTORNEY FOR accuseD: Yes, Your 
Honor 


voice: Guards of the Republic, for the 
people! 


cHorUS oF vorces: For the people! 
Volley of shots.) 


jupoce;, Next Accused, please. (The next 
accuseD is an old woman who looks like 
a little smiling girl.) 


oLD woman: Guilty. Can I go? 
paiLirr: Wait your turn to speak, please. 


PEOPLE'S ATTORNEY: Elinor Moriarity. 
Age seventy-two. Unemployed. Begs. 
Rest 


jupce: That's better. (To the Attorney 
for Accused) You, then. 


ATTORNEY FOR ACCUSED: Rest. 


jyupce: Excellent. (To Elinor) Do you 
wish to say anything? 


e_inor: Can I go? 


jupce: Guilty! Guards! (The cuarps 
start to go off with ner.) 
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aRcHIE: What about her drink? 


jupce: She is entitled*to a drink, Mr. 
Crookshank. You're quite right. 


arcHie: What’ll you have? 
ELINOR: (like @ child) Oh. 
ARCHIE: How about a little brandy? 


ELINOR: Oh. (ARCHIE pours one. SHE 
drinks, the GuaRDs go off with HER, the 
pace is kept up in the usual manner.) 


jupce: Next Accused, please. And see 
that you keep up the pace. (This time 
the ACCUSED is @ YOUNG MAN.) 


PEOPLE'S ATTORNEY: Edward Hawkins. 
Age twenty-three. Unemployed. Writes 
poems. Never works. Steals groceries. 
Rest. 


ATTORNEY FOR ACCUSED: Rest. 
jupce: Do you wish to say anything? 


EDWARD: My reason for seeking a Fel- 
lowship is to enable me to finish a 
trilogy of heroic poetry which is to con- 
cern itself with man’s eternal struggle 
for truth and meaning. The first book 
of the trilogy has been started and con- 
cerns itself with man’s eternal struggle 
for peace and quiet. The second book is 
in outline and concerns itself with man’s 
eternal struggle for home and hearth. 
The third and final book is still in a 
nebulous stage but will concern itself 
with man’s eternal struggle for food and 
drink. 


ARCHIE: What’'ll you have? 


EDWARD: Brioche and coffee, half and 
half. 


ARCHIE: Better have this brandy and a 
cigarette. (HE pours, the poet drinks, 
HE offers him a cigarette, lights it for 
him.) 


epwarD: If I win the Fellowship, I know 
I shall produce something memorable. 


jyupce: Guards. (The Guarps stand on 
either side of him.) 


EDWARD: I certainly would appreciate 
the Fellowship. It would certainly be a 
great help. I've got a mother to support 
and although I've cracked Poetry Maga- 
zine twice everybody knows that that’s 
not enough to support your mother on. 
(The Guarps go off with um and the 
routine procedure of correction follows.) 


jupce: Next Accused, please. (The ac- 
CUSED Is @ SMALL BOY.) 


PEOPLE'S ATTORNEY: (Examining pa- 
pers) John Delamare. Age three years, 
nine months. No trade or profession. 
Father in the Guards of the Republic. 
Mother in the Women’s Land Army, 
Home Corps. (Slight pause) Accused has 
publicly expressed hatred and contempt 


for both parents. (HE looks at the angry, 
innocent-and-lonely-looking boy, then 
speaks faintly) Rest. 


ATTORNEY FOR ACCUSED: Rest. 


arcHie: Now, look here! You've made 
a bloody slaughter house out of my 
saloon and I’ve kept my mouth shut 
the whole time, out of cowardly fear 
and eagerness to get to my own silly 
lunch and sleep, but if you’re going to 
start butchering children, too, as well as 
the aged and infirm, the eccentric and 
ill, the homeless and unfortunate, then 
by God pass your dirty sentence on me, 
too, for I will not live in the same world 
with you! (HE stands beside the small 
boy, in the place of the Accused.) 


BAILIFF: You're out of order! Get back 
to your place! 


arcHiIE: Don’t tell me I'm out of order, 
you stupid rubber-stamp of a man! 


rose: Archie, for God's sake, get back 
in your place before it’s too late! 


Jupce: One moment, please, Miss 
Crookshank. (He glances at Archie, as 
if with charity) Mr. Crookshank— 


arcHie: Do you call yourself a Judge 
in a Court of Justice? Do you think for 
a minute that you can live in your own 
world, in the fantasy world you have 
made out of your panic and fear? A 
world in which you are terrified even of 
a child—this small boy who would walk 
out there and be shot and not know such 
a thing was unusual, like the others 
you've murdered who, for all their years, 
weren't much different from him? You 
yourself haven’t any more brains than 
the child here. Do you think you can 
survive in your own sick world? Like all 
the others you’ve each had a mother and 
a father, and you may have children, 
too. Where do you think you are going 
to live in this world you have made? 


jupce: (patiently) Mr. Crookshank— 


ARCHIE: I’ve got no more brains myself 
than any of you here, but it’s no good 
putting ignorance with power, is it? 
Power must be put with intelligence and 
kindness. You know how ignorant you 
are. How can you allow yourself to have 
power, too? 


rose: Archie, for God's sake, stop it! 


arcHie: If you must be ignorant, you 
must try to be kind, too. 


jyupce: You there! Guard! Stop him! 
(One of the Guarps raises his rifle and 
aims it at Archie.) 


arcuie: I won't forget the manner in 
which you have lifted that rifle to your 
shoulder, young man. And you won't 
forget it, either. 


JUDGE growing angry) Stop him, 
Guard! 


Si gn ea ee 





ARCHIE: Jt doesn’t make sense pitying everybody. 
You've got to love some and hate others. 


ROSE standing in the line of fire) No! 
He doesn’t know what he’s saying! He's 
a father! He's lost his senses! 


arcuie: Stand aside, girl! 


J] UDGE Take her aside, please, Bailiff! 
The BAUirr tries to take ROSE aside 
but sue will not be moved 


ROSE No! You can’t take me aside! 
He's my father! He’s a good man! You 
can't kill him! (May FOLEY comes in 
lugging two shopping bags loaded with 


groceries 


MAY Now, what the devil is this 
dearies? I've brought all sorts of goodies 
for a feast, and more’s on its way, but 
what's all the excitement about? (sHE 
notices the boy) Now, there’s a boy you 
know is going to be a great man some 
day sHE plunks the bags down and 
picks up the boy) There you are, dearie 
You're not alone at all in the world, for 
every woman who's still half a woman is 
your own dear mother, so you needn't 
look at everything with such dark sor- 
rowful eyes. Why, I'll make you cookies, 
I believe. I'll learn how. I'll read a 
recipe, if it’s cookies your blessed little 


heart desires. Is it cookies you want? 
soy: I don’t want anything 


may: Now, who is it’s annoyed the boy 
to make him reject everything so bit- 
terly? I'll slap the face of anybody who's 
twisted the love in this boy around to 
hatred The GOVERNMENT MAN comes 


in 


JUDGE with controlled rage Mrs 
Crookshank, will you please put the Ac- 


> 


cused down in his proper place 


may: The Accused? This boy? Ah, you 


did you 


make me sick. His proper place, 
say? His proper place is right here on 
my bosom, with all the distractions of 
the beads I'm wearing and the scent of 
the perfume of a woman who is a 
woman. It was net so long ago I had 
three handsome boys of my own, though 
they weren't the man this fellow is. If 
he hates, you know damned well he’s got 
reason to hate. I'll put him down in his 
proper place, I will. I'll be his mother, 
and Archie'll be his father, and I'll put 
him down upstairs in a home where he'll 
be loved. As for the rest of you—what- 
ever it is you’re doing here—why, stop it! 
sue turns grandly to go. The BAILiFF 
grabs her) Stop it, I said! (sue hauls 
off and slaps him across the face 


BOY delighted) Do it again! 


MAY: Just let him lay another hand on 
me and I'll do it again, dearie SHE 
goes off grandly, up the stairs, and slams 
a door, EVERYBODY's mouth is open with 
amazement, including arcnie’s. The 
GOVERNMENT MAN sStrolls through the 
lent crowd to the end of the bar, 
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EVERYBODY's eyes on him. HE pours him- 
self a drink and tosses it down.) 


GOVERNMENT MAN: I have come with a 
You will all be good 
enough to close your mouths and return 
to your places. The wrath of a mother 
should by now no longer astonish us. 


new directive 


HE brings a document from his pocket, 
opens it, and studies it a moment. HE 
notices the Guarp with the rifle still 
pointed at arncuie) My dear fellow, will 
you please put that rifle down, or press 
the trigger? (The cuarp puts the rifle 
down with relief.) 


jyupce: It was necessary to order the 
Guard to stop Mr. Crookshank. He was 
inciting to riot, but the Guard disobeyed 
his orders 


ABERNATHY 
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GuarD: The boy is my son. I was afraid 
to speak up for him myself. You can’t 
expect me to shoot a man who wasn’t 
afraid. Yes, my son does hate me, and 
he hates his mother, too, but he didn’t 
always hate us. It’s just these past nine 
months 


jupce: The nine months of the Re- 
public, is that what you mean? Do you 
realize what you're saying? 


Yes, the nine months of the Re- 


public. Yes, I realize what I'm saying 


GUARD 


] UDGE to the Government Man who 
has poured another drink and has lifted 
it to his lips) It is Mr. Crookshank who 
is responsible for the present situation. 


is hustled off by the guards. 


GUARD: It is not Mr. Crookshank. It’s 
my son 

GOVERNMENT MAN: (tossing down his 
drink) That’s two, Mr. Crookshank. Will 
you enter it on Form 333, please? (He 
looks at the Judge 
here to keep his big mouth shut while 


I will ask everyone 


I open my own to read the new direc- 
tive. (He reads) To the Servants of the 
People of the Republix 
the reading of this directive, its terms 
letter. 
Every Court of Justice, including Judge, 
Bailiff, Attorney for the People, Attorney 


Instantly upon 


will be put into effect, to the 


for the Accused, and Court Guards will 
exchange places with the six Accused 
next in line for trial. The first of the 
Accused will take his place as Judge, the 
second as Bailiff, the third, fourth, fifth 





and sixth as Attorney for the People, 
Attorney for the Accused, and Court 
Guards respectively. And in that order 
will the members of the previous Court 
stand trial. That is all. 


GUARD-FATHER: That's O.K. by me. I'd 
like to embrace my son once again before 
I’m shot, that’s all. 


jyupce: I don’t understand. 


GOVERNMENT MAN: It’s not necessary for 
you to understand. I don’t understand 
any too well myself, and I expect the 
worst for myself—(ne tosses down an- 
other drink)—that's three, Mr. Crook- 
shank. But that’s the directive 


jyupce: Who is responsible for the direc- 
tive, may I ask? 


GOVERNMENT MAN: You may ask, and 
I may answer. The directive is from the 
same source which has issued all of the 
directives during the nine months of the 
life of the Republic. I did not question 
the right of the source to send forth any 
previous directive. I cannot question its 
right to send forth this one, and I doubt 
if you can, either. 


jupce: But I have served the Republic 
faithfully, holding high at all times the 
deep and mysterious interests of the 
people 


GOVERNMENT MAN: No doubt, and it has 
been much the same with myself, though 
I now wish I might have been a saloon- 
keeper. You and I will both continue to 
hold high—at this time—the same deep 
and mysterious interests of the people, as 
set forth in this latest directive. You will 
take the place of the Accused. (The 
JUDGE moves around the bar to where 
Archie has been standing, and stands 
there) Bailiff, read off the names of the 
next six Accused, and Iet us follow the 
instructions. 


BAILIFF: 
Lockhead. 


(examining papers) Stephen 


GOVERNMENT MAN: Stephen Lockhead, 
please. (STEPHEN LOCKHEAD is a man of 
about fifty with a dejected countenance. ) 


STEPHEN: If it's all the same to You, 
let's skip the baloney, give me the free 
drink and the free cigarette, and take 
me out to the empty lot and shoot me, 
the way you shot all the others. 


GOVERNMENT MAN: Stand there behind 
the bar, please. You will serve as the 
Judge of this Court of Justice in the 
next Six Cases 


STEPHEN: What about the free drink? 


GOVERNMENT MAN: It is not mentioned 
in the directive, but here. (#£ pours and 


STEPHEN tosses it down 


52 


How about one more? I 
haven't had a drink in twenty-four hours 
and I've got the shakes. 


STEPHEN: 


GOVERNMENT MAN: Very well. Please 
keep count, Mr. Crookshank. (HE pours 
another and STEPHEN tosses it down, 


too.) 


STEPHEN: Is this where you want me to 
stand? 


GOVERNMENT MAN: Just a little to the 
right. The second Accused, Bailiff. 


BAiLiFF: Anthony Beacon. (The GUARD 
comes in with soy of seventeen or 
eighteen who might. be feeble-minded.) 
GOVERNMENT MAN: Anthony Beacon? 
ANTHONY: What? 


GOVERNMENT MAN: 
Beacon? 


Are you Anthony 


ANTHONY: Who? 


GOVERNMENT MAN: Stand behind that 
man at that table there, please. 


ANTHONY: What? 


GOVERNMENT MAN: (takes him by the 
arm gently and places him behind the 
Bailiff) He may be deaf. (He nods to the 
boy.) 


ANTHONY: (very swiftly) What do you 
want with me? What do you want with 
me? What do you want with me all the 
time ? 


GOVERNMENT MAN: The third Accused, 
Bailiff. 


BpaiiFF: Gordon Peecham. (The Guarp 
brings in a down-in-the-heels intellectual 
who is smiling 
speaks softly.) 


contemptuously. HE 


GorRDON: Well, I guess I don’t even get 
lunch. I wanted to eat once more. I had 
forgotten what a strange and wonderful 
thing it is to eat. I wanted to taste 
whatever it might be very carefully for 
the last time. Where do I stand? 


GOVERNMENT MAN: There, sir. You will 
serve as the Attorney for the People. 
GorvoN: I beg your pardon 


GOVERNMENT MAN: A new directive. I 
will explain further in a moment 


corvON: One question, if I may. Am 1 
apt to have lunch, after all? 


GOVERNMENT MAN: Yes 
fourth Accused, please 


Bailiff, the 


BAILIFF: Dora Livingston. (The GuarpD 
brings in @ woman of twenty-five with a 
harsh, loud voice.) 


pora: O.K., shoot mc! I’m just a plain 


ordinary tramp who flopped at every- 
thing decent, and I hate your guts, every 
dirty one of you. 


GOVERNMENT MAN: Miss Livingston will 
be the Attorney for the Accused. Will 
you stand over there, please, Miss Liv- 
ingston? 


pora: I've had too many jokes played 
on me already. Lay off me, will you? 
Just lay off. 


GOVERNMENT MAN: Miss Crookshank, 
will you tell Miss Livingston no one is 
playing a joke on her. 


rose: It’s a new directive. You are to 
defend the Accused. 


pora: The hell I am! I’m going to de- 
fend nobody! I never was in this bar 
before in my life, but if anybody here 
remembers Joey Turner who had Joey’s 
Joint for so many years, he was a friend 
of mine, and maybe you could let me 
have a drink on credit 


GOVERNMENT MAN: Of course. (He pours 
one, hands it to her, sue tosses it down) 
Will you stand over there, please? ‘(sHE 
does so) The fifth Accused, Bailiff, 


please. 


BAILIFF: Samuel Croffit. (The cuarp 
brings in a very high-strung man cf 


about twenty-two.) 
GOVERNMENT MAN: Samuel Croffit? 


samMueL: Yeh. That’s me. Yeh. i’m 
Samuel Croffit, and I wish to God I 


wasn't. 


GOVERNMENT MAN: You will be one of 
the two Court Guards. Guard, hand him 
your rifle. (The FATHER-GUARD does so) 
Stand there, Mr. Croffit. Guard, stand 
here. (The Guarp goes and stands near 
the Judge) The sixth Accused, Mr. 
Bailiff 


pamire: Leander Lawford. (The Guarp 
brings in a fat little man of forty-five or 
so who is in @ panic.) 


GOVERNMENT MAN: Leander Lawford. 


LEANDER: Yes, sir. 


GOVERNMENT MAN: You will be the 
second Court Guard. Guard, hand Mr. 
Lawford your rifle. (The Guarp does so, 
and on his own goes and stands beside 
the other Guard. The oTuers of the 


deposed Court go and stand behind the 
Guards.) 


New jupce: I’m the Judge. Is that it? 
GOVERNMENT MAN: Yes, you are. 


New BAULIFF: What am I? What am I? 
What do you want with me all the time? 


GOVERNMENT MAN: 


Bailiff 


You are the new 


What? 


NEW BAILIFF: 


GOVERNMENT MAN: I will continue read- 
ing from the directive. Your attention, 


please. (ue reads) When the New Court 
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is established and the Accused stand 
where the Accusers stood, the first Ac- 
cused, formerly the Accuser, will stand 
trial. His crime against the people will 
be the same as the crime of his counter- 
part. (To the New Attorney for People) 
Will you read the acctsation? 


NEW ATTORNEY FOR PEOPLE: Stephen 
Lockhead. Age fifty. Divorced. Three 
children. Profession, actor. Long history 
of alcoholism and social irresponsibility. 
Publicly cursed Republic, ridiculed its 
achievements, and spit in the eye of a 
high servant of the people. 


oLp yupce: Am I to stand trial on these 
accusations ? 


GOVERNMENT MAN: You are. Proceed, 
Attorney for the People. Your duty, I’m 
sure you understand, is to impress the 
court with the guilt of the Accused. 


NEW PEOPLE'S ATTORNEY: I understand. 
That may very well be my duty to the 
Republic, and I would be a fool not-to 
do my duty, I suppose, but my duty to 
myself still comes first. I have no doubt 
that the accused, like myself, is not a 
good man, certainly not a truly good one. 
Even so, I do not believe any Republic 
can punish any individual. It can stop 
a man’s life, which I do not feel im- 
proves matters for the people, although 
it may be of use to the machinery of the 
Republic. Rather than try this man on 
the basis of accusations which do not 
apply to him specifically, I place the 
entire matter in his own hands. He 
knows himself best, he will do my work 
for me, and the people’s work for them. 


GOVERNMENT MAN: Quite in order. 


NEW PEOPLE'S ATTORNEY: You are on 
trial for your life. Make the most of it. 


op jupce: I was charitable to no Ac- 
cused. I insisted on speed in the trials 
and in the executions. Had I permitted 
a great deal of time to be taken, had 
we sought to trace to its source the 
reason for any Accused’s crime, the Ac- 
cused would still have been executed. I 
therefore will not blame anybody or any 
circumstance for my present position. I 
am here in the place of the Accused. 
It must follow that I shall be executed. 
I am now, for being where I am, not 
only useless to the people, but dangerous 
to them. I must be put to an end. 


GOVERNMENT MAN: I had imagined you 
would put up a fight. 


o_p jupce: No. I never did. I can’t 


now. I am ready. 


NeW jupoe: Whether the Accused likes 
it or not, his trial will proceed, and at 
the proper time I will pass judgment on 
him. Attorney for the Accused, please 
defend him. 
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DORA LIVINGSTON: (new Attorney for 
the Accused) Who? Me? 


NEW jupce: Yes. Defend the Accused. 


ATTORNEY FoR accusED: To hell with 
the bum. He’s guilty, like he says. 
NEW JUDGE: Guilty, of what? 


ATTORNEY FOR accusED: Guilty of 
what? Didn't he have all the others 
shot? That’s what he’s guilty of. 


NEW juDGE: He was acting on behalf 
of the Republic, on behalf of the people. 
The Republic is not on trial, the people 
are not on trial, he is. He did his duty. 


ATTORNEY FoR accusep: To hell with 
his duty. I say kill the dirty son of a 
bitch for killing all the others. 


NEW juUDGE: Very good. Then the re- 
sponsibility to pass judgment on the Ac- 
cused must now rest solely on me. I 
must ask the Accused several questions. 
First, do you want to live? 


OLD jupcE: I would prefer to. 
NEW juDGE: Why? 


OLD jupce: I have a son in the Navy 
who’s been away eight months. I would 
like to see him again. I have a married 
daughter who is to become a mother in 
several months. I would like to see my 
grandchild. I have a brother who has 
been farming in the west whom I have 
not seen in more than twenty years. He 
was to visit me next spring. I looked 
forward to seeing him again. There are 
many other similar reasons, but that’s 
too bad, isn’t it? 


NEW juDGE: You have been in the Re- 
public from the beginning? 


OLD jyupce: I was for many years in the 
underground which established the Re- 
public nine months ago. 


NEW juDGE: Why were you in the un- 
derground ? 


OLD jupce: It’s a long story. To sum it 
up, in the old Government I was an 
underpaid clerk. In the Republic I was 
a Judge. I am guilty. There is no need 
to waste any more time. 


NEW JUDGE: 


If you were to be set free, 
how would you live the rest of your life? 


OLD jupce: The same as ever. 


NEW JUDGE: You would become a Judge 
again? 

OLD juDGeE: I would try. 

NEW JuDoE: Why? 

OLD jupce: I don’t know. 


NEW JUDGE: If you were now passing 
judgment on me, what would the situa- 
tion be? 


OLD jupce: You would have been exe- 
cuted long ago. Make your decision. You 
have no choice but to put me to death. 
Your conscience need never bother you. 


NEW JUDGE: 
(Slight 
guilty— 


I will pass judgment. 
pause) I find the accused 


pora: God damn right he’s guilty! 


NEW JUDGE: —guilty of being alive, 
which is the guilt of all of the people, 
without exception. This is a guilt that 
cannot be dispelled by measures of ex- 
ternal correction or punishment, conse- 
quently the decision of the Court will 
apply to all six of the Accused. I sen- 
tence them to live. (To the Government 
Man) What do I do now? 


GOVERNMENT MAN: Are you satisfied 
that the six Accused have been tried? 


NEW juDoE: Yes. They're free to. go and 
live and die. What about me and these 
others? 


GOVERNMENT MAN: I must refer to the 
directive. (He does so) Your attention, 
please. I read from the directive. Imme- 
diately after the trials of the members 
of the Court of Justice by the six Ac- 
cused, there will be a recess of two hours, 
after which the Court of Justice will be 
re-established on its original basis. If 
any of the original members of the Court 
of Justice have not been executed they 
will return to their places, otherwise 
their counterparts will remain in their 
places. (To everybody) Do you under- 
stand? 


pora: Ah, you dirty son of a bitch! Now 
we'll get it, just because you let them 
all go. 

GOVERNMENT MAN: That is correct. I 
continue from the directive. The Six 
Accused which served as the Court of 
Justice, with the exceptions hereinbefore 
noted, will, after the recess, stand trial, 
by turn. 


NEW juDcE: Well, I guess I cooked my 
goose—and yours, too, Miss. I’m sorry. 
If it’s recess, perhaps we'd better have a 
drink, at any rate. 


ACT ll 
Scene 2 


It is five minutes to five. LEANDER LAW- 
FoRD, the fat man, is standing in the 
place of the Accused. 


jupce: Is there anything you wish to 
say? 


LEANDER: I don’t want to be shot. 
jupoce: That's understandable. 


LEANDER: All I did was buy more food 
than I am allowed, but I eat more than 





ARCHIE: Listen to me. You're with friends. 
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most people. That’s nothing to kill a 
man for. 


jupce: The Court is familiar with the 
facts of the crime you have committed 
against the people. 


LEANDER: When we judged you, we let 
all six of you go free. You've killed the 
other five. Why can’t you let me go free? 


jupce: The results of what I shall call 
the Experimental Trial only prove once 
again the profound wisdom of the peo- 
ple, by whose wisdom, I may point out, 
I have been restored to my proper post 
of service. Had the results been of an- 
other order, the wisdom of the people 
would have been repudiated, and it 
might very well have followed that the 
conduct of human affairs would have 
deteriorated to a military dictatorship. 
Guards. (The Guarps push the fat man 
before them.) 


LEANDER: It’s not fair! You talk with 
words that don’t mean anything! You 
don't talk like a human being, you talk 
like a machine! It’s not fair! It’s not 
fair! 


jupce: Two matters must be resolved 
by the Court before adjournment. First, 
the matter of Mr. Crookshank inciting 
to riot. Second, the matter of the Ac- 
cused who impelled Mr. Crookshank’s 
criminal act. 


voice: Guards of the Republic, for the 
people! 

CHORUS OF vorces: For the people! (A 
volley of shots. The court GUARDS re- 
turn and take their places.) 


jupce: Bailiff, you will prepare a report 
on Mr. Crookshank’s criminal act and 
hand it this evening to the Chief of the 
Department of Internal Security for im- 
mediate action. That disposes of the first 
matter for the time being. Now, the 
second matter. The Accused whose trial 
was interrupted by Mr. Crookshank— 
what is his name, Bailiff? 


BAILIFF: John Delamare. 


jupce: At the present time where is the 
Accused ? 


BAILIFF: Upstairs. 


jupce: Ask the Court Guards, Bailiff, 
to bring the Accused to trial. 


saiLjrF: Court Guards, you are ordered 
to go upstairs and bring Accused John 
Delamare to trial. 


FATHER-GUARD: John Delamare is my 
son. I have been a poor father, but I will 
not drag him down here. My life. has 
been spared once today. (HE and the 
GUARD beside him lift their rifles to their 
shoulders) The Guard beside me is my 
brother. He and I will shoot any man 
here who harms my son. We know this 
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act is a crime. We have agreed to pay 
for it with our lives, but my son must 
live. 


jupce: Put down those rifles, both of 
you, immediately! 


BROTHER-GUARD: My brother is a father, 
and so he is more patient than I am. 
His son John Delamare will be pro- 
nounced innocent by you, the Bailiff will 
put John Delamare’s papers in order, 
and John Delamare will remain alive— 
somewhere in this world. 


jupce: Bailiff, I order you to go upstairs 
and bring the Accused to trial. (The 
BAILIFF does not move or speak.) 


BROTHER-GUARD: You will say that John 
Delamare is innocent—you will say it 
now—or by God— 


jupcE: (shouting) The Accused will be 
tried precisely as all of the other Ac- 
cused have been tried! (HE is looking 
straight at the Guards. arncnie walks up 
behind him, slugs him with a blackjack, 
the jupoce falls limp, arcnie catches 
him, sets him down behind the bar out 
of sight.) 


arCHIE: Now, look here, all of you! 
We're all in the same boat. The Judge 
is unconscious and will. remain uncon- 
scious for some time, but he is still alive. 
We stood by when grown men and 
women, no more guilty than any of us, 
were brought to trial and murdered. 
Each of us participated in these murders 
by not protesting by word or act, and 
so we are all of us murderers. But when 
a child was brought before us, we were 
unable not to protest. We protested. We 
are protesting now, and we are doomed. 
(To the GOVERNMENT MAN, who is hold- 
ing a shot of brandy to his lips) Is that 
right? 


GOVERNMENT MAN: Quite right. Quite 
right, Mr. Crookshank. (He tosses the 
drink down) And that’s the ninth for 
me, I believe. 

ARCHIE: We shall all of us soon be put 
to death. 


GOVERNMENT MAN: Quite right. No one 
here, myself included, can now escape, 
not even the unconscious Judge, for hav- 
ing permitted such a circumstance as 
this to arise in a Court of Justice. 


ArcHie: There is no use thinking of our- 
selves any more. The problem is the 
child. What are we going to do about 
the child? 

FATHER-GUARD: (brings his rifle down) 
He must escape. 


GOVERNMENT MAN: There is no place to 
escape to, my dear fellow. This is the 
world we live in. A home, restaurant, 
saloon, Court of Justice. It is my duty to 
telephone the Chief of the Department 
of Internal Security and inform him, but 


you I shall not do so. I shall 
tell you why, also. It wouldn't do me 
any good. Anyone else here who wishes 
to do so—whether in the hope of saving 
himself or because he feels it is his duty 
to do so—may of course do so. Is there 
anyone who wishes to telephone? (HE 
pours a drink and tosses it down while 
he waits. Nopopy speaks up) Then, that’s 
settled. (HE goes to the door leading to 
the parking lot and shouts out) Court is 
Adjourned! You may return to your sta- 
tions, as ordered! (HE comes back into 
the saloon, walks to the front door, and 
shouts out) Court is Adjourned! You 
may return to your stations, as ordered! 
(HE comes back to his place at the end 
of the bar, studies the bottle of brandy, 
smiling) Then, it’s here we are for the 
rest of our lives, in Mr. Crookshank’s 
world. Under the circumstances I know 
of no better world in which to spend 
our last hours. 


I assure 


BAILIFF: How much time do we have? 


GOVERNMENT MAN: This night and some 
of tomorrow’s day, I should say. 


“ATTORNEY FOR PEOPLE: Well, I plan to 
drink, Mr. Crookshank, and so here’s my 
money in advance. It’s all I have. 


ARCHIE: The drinks are on the house. 
The food is on the house. The shelter is 
on the house. That is, if anybody wants 
to stay. 


ATTORNEY 
got to stay. 


FoR accuseD: Everybody's 


ARCHIE: Not here, they don’t. This is no 
prison. 

ATTORNEY FOR ACCUSED: Anybody who 
left here might report us to the Depart- 
ment of Internal Security. We'd be tak- 
ing an awful chance if we let anybody 
get out of here. We'd lose the freedom 
of these last few hours of our lives. 


ARCHIE: Quite so, but this is my place of 
business, and I am in charge here. Any- 
body who wishes to go—even to report 
us to the Department—is free to go. At 
any time. 


ATTORNEY FOR ACCUSED: But why, Mr. 
Crookshank ? 


ARCHIE: Why? 
daughter to go. 


Because I want my 


rRosE: I don’t want to go, Archie. 


arcHie: This is our last night. It doesn’t 
need to be yours, too. There’s no telling 
what'll happen tomorrow. 


rose: I want to stay, Archie. I have no 
place to go. I’m scared. I want to sit 
down at one of the tables and drink, 
that’s all, Archie. 


ARCHIE: Before we begin to spend our 
last hours the best way we know how, 
before we begin to eat and drink, any- 





body who wishes to leave now may do 
so, and everybody must know that he 


may leave at any time, without explana- 


tion or farewell. That is how I have 
always run my joint, and that is how 
I shall run it tonight, too. (MAY FOLEY 
comes down the steps holding the hand 
of JOHN DELAMARE 


may: He doesn’t hate his mother and 
father at all. (FATHER-GUARD kneels, 
holds his arms open to the boy. The soy 
runs to him, He picks the boy up, THEY 
press their faces together, smiling.) 


FATHER: (to May) Thank you very 


much, Mrs. Crookshank 


may: Ah, he’s a darling boy, and awful 
bright, and good. It’s terrible, almost, 
how good he is—when you know in your 
heart how he’s going to have to change 
and be like all the rest of us. When he 
took his nap, I cried the whole time 


FATHER: (to the soy, who has been 
whispering in his ear) What? Say it 
again. (The soy whispers again. The 
FATHER turns to May and Archie) He'd 
like to go home. He'd like to see ,his 
mother. 


may: Well, now, what are you so down- 
hearted about that for? Of course he 
wants to go home. Of course he wants 
to see his mother 


FATHER: I can’t go home. I can’t go 


home again. 
may: What's he talking about, Archie? 


arcHig: We're in trouble, May. We're 


all in trouble. 


may: Ah, take the boy home to his 
mother, man. If a man’s in trouble, his 
wife had better be in trouble with him, 
and his son, too 


FATHER: I'd like to take him home. I 
don’t know what else to do for him, or 
for anybody else 


arncuie: Take him home, man. There’s 


nothing else to do. 
FATHER: Is it all right with everybody? 


“ay: Will you go on home now, and the 
three of you have a nice dinner? 


FATHER: Well, I wish you knew what 
this means to me, Mr. Crookshank. I 
wish I could tell you what it’s going to 
mean to his mother. Well. Goodbye. 
He turns and goes. HE stops at the 


door 
noy: Goodbye, May Foley! 


may: Goodbye, John Delamare! (He 
runs to her, gives her a big hug, then 
runs back to his father, the MAN waves, 
EVERYBODY waves back, and THEY go. 
4 darling boy, and so good it’s almost 
terrible, God have mercy on his soul. 
Well, give me a drink, dearies, will you? 
| 
THE END 


Copyright 1952 by Wm. Saroyan 
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Word from London... 


Kenneth Tynan 


Wi var with most of our 


giants having either died or fallen 
asleep on their feet, the London 
season has so far battened down 
heavily on Broadway. The best new 
English play of the year, if not the 
decade, is still Terence Rattigan’s 
The Deep Blue Sea. Celia Johnson, 
for whom it was written, took over 
from Peggy Ashcroft as the foiled 
suicide for a few weeks in Septem- 
ber and gave a gaunt, starveling 
performance which quite failed to 
compensate for the loss of Miss 
Ashcroft’s natural pathos. 

Noel Coward got Quadrille off 
his chest and landed the Lunts with 
it: a sleepy Victorian comediette 
with a wire-slim plot which the two 
stars shake occasionally into a glassy- 
eyed sort of wakefulness. 

Christopher Fry works on, rustic 
and sequestered, at his new heroic 
comedy, designed for Edith Evans. 

Emlyn Williams launched his solo 
reading of Bleak House, but there is 
no hint of a new play out of him. 
The horizon is empty, except for 
two new comedies by Dodie Smith. 
The only theatrical event in the im- 
mediate neigh- 
borhood which 
looks anything 
like historic is 
Charles Mor- 
gan’s The River 
Line. 

This is a mas- 
terpiece crippled 
by a mind 
which, for all its 
oracular clarity, 

I cannot help 

finding a dull 

one. A lesser man than Mr. Morgan 
would have seen at once that he 
could delete the whole of the first 
act without loss. In fact, if Mr. 
Morgan could only be less of a mas 
ter, The River Line might be more 
of a masterpiece. Its theme is moral 
responsibility. 

Pamela Brown, pop-eyed and im- 
perious as ever, plays the French- 
woman with dazzling authority, and 
Paul Scofield, as the bookish Amer- 
ican, once more proves how easily 
he can outpace his English contem- 
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poraries. I hope Broadway sees this 
young maestro before too long. He 
should be at his best in January, 
when he is to play Richard IJ under 
John Gielgud’s direction. 

The season’s most crowded failure 
is unquestionably Quadrille which 
is booked solidly for months ahead. 
If you can imagine Oscar Wilde re- 
written in a rectory garden by a 
slightly boozed Amanda Ros, you 
will have some idea of its flavor. 

The old Vic reopened with 
Romeo and Juliet, a brisk and noisy 
production which turned out to be 
a setting for the best piece of acting 
from a young Englishwoman that I 
have seen since the war. Claire 
Bloom has surprised us all, and 
the evening is a credit to the old 
Vicarage. I hope she stays on to 
play Nina in The Seagull later in 
the season. 

The West End is fuller of im- 
proved young actresses than it has 
been for years. Apart from Miss 
Bloom, there is Elizabeth Henson, 
who is playing opposite Sonia Dres- 
del, in Two Loves I Have, Dorothy 
and Howard Baker’s humane melo- 

drama about les- 
bianism. More 
strikingly, there 
is Jean Carson, 
the undisputed 
star of Love 
from Judy, 
Hugh Martin’s 
musical version 
of Daddy Long 
Legs —a spry 
redheaded fledg- 
ling who, at 
twenty-three, al- 
ready has much of Mary Martin’s 
piquancy and all of Gertrude Law- 
rence’s assurance. Finally, I must 
spare a sentence for Carol Wol- 
veridge, who plays the little troll- 
Princess in The Innocents managing 
to imply enough interlinear enor- 
mities to have scandalized Catherine 
the Great. 

William Archibald’s adaptation of 
the James novel, by the way, is filling 
her Majesty’s theatre as no nonmu- 
sical has filled it since before the 
war: Flora Robson is a little too 


mature and much too mannered for 
the governess, but the rest of the 
production swept me, overpowered, 
into the mouth of hell. 

The other American arrivals have 
included Affairs of State (played 
poker-faced by an entirely English 
cast), and Second Threshold, which 
seemed to me to have been dignified 
beyond its real value by Clive 
Brook’s rich, patrician sourness. 

The West End has also given 
shelter to The Trouble-Makers, 
George Bellak’s play, written in a 
sustained frenzy of rage, about a 
political witch-hunt. Mr. Bellak’s 
message, that those who tolerate 
persecution are as guilty as those 
who persecute, is old and oversim- 
plified, but he detonates it like a 
bomb. An American newcomer, 
Gene Lyons, plays the vacillating 
hero in a play full of stormy exits. 


The theme of “Death with Fa- 
ther,” which dominates Second 
Threshold crops up again in Ray- 
mond Massey’s play Hanging Judge. 
It is a fantastic keyhole thriller about 
a sadistic judge whose illegitimate 
son commits suicide in such a way 
that father will be accused of hav- 
ing murdered him. Godfrey Tearle, 
hopefully miscast as wicked old fury, 
has not nearly enough ferocity for 
the part. 

At the last, the worst. The most 
depressing hit in London is cer- 
tainly The Happy Marriage, an- 
other version of the French farce 
New York saw under the name of 
Unfaithfully Yours. The plot is shal- 
low and unmotivated, and the new 
translation (by John Clements) is 
witless to the point of insolence. 
Kay Hammond, who plays the wife, 
has nothing on which to sharpen 
her gorgeous claws. Mr. Clements, 
in addition to adapting the play, 
also produced and directed it, and 
stars in it; few men can ever have 
proclaimed “Mea Culpa!” more 
loudly from so many housetops. If 
Nancy Mitford were to rewnite it, 
there might be some hope left; but 
as it stands, it falls unsigned. 
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She does everything but swim 


N.. rHAT Wish You 


Were Here is an established hit at 
the Imperial, Broadway is trying to 
figure out why, since the musical 
opened to rather damning notices 
An alert press agent, frenetic rewrit- 
ing and restaging after the opening, 
plenty of ad space—all of these un- 
doubtedly have helped the show; 
but it also can be argued that a 
large measure of its success is the 
personal triumph of Sheila Bond 
Miss Bond stops the show hot (if 
the term is permissible) in a number 
called “Tripping The Light Fantas- 
ue.” ie through 
every modern dance routine known 
to man, from the Shorty George and 
the Lindy to the Apple Jack and the 
Rhumba. The critics and her fellow 
actors think she’s great. One critic, 
not given to reckless praise, called 
her performance “a pure delight.” 
Miss Bond plays Fay Fromkin 
“Miss Blondie—permanent screw- 
ball”) so convincingly that one is 
unprepared to find, offstage, a lit- 
erate, cool-headed young lady with 
an impish smile and no Bronx ac- 
cent. She is as blonde as possible, 
has brown eyes, weighs 114; for the 
statistically-minded, other pertinent 
341 _ 


which she goes 


dimensions are: 5’3” (h 
b) ; 21%” (w.); 34” (h.). 
Born in Brooklyn (“We were 

what I guess you’d call very poor,” 


she began her professional career at 
the age of six in “kiddie shows to 
which my mother sold tickets. We 
always lost money.” At fourteen, 
while attending school, she was also 
dancing in the chorus of Benny 
Davis’ Frolics in a Manhattan night 
club. At sixteen, she was principal 
dancer (ballet and tap) at the 
Versailles. This led to roles in a 
couple of Broadway flops before, at 
eighteen, she clicked as Mae Jones 
in a modern dance in Street Scene. 
Next came Make Mine Manhattan, 
and a non-musical, The Live Wire, 
in which her “coherent acting style” 
to quote a critic) came into being 

After auditioning twice for Wish 
You Were Here (“they said they 
weren't quite sure”), she went to 
Hollywood to be Judy Holliday’s kid 
sister in The Marrying Kind. Re- 
tuning to New York five months 
later, she auditioned several times 
more before the Fay Fromkin role 
was hers. During rehearsals her part 


Interview and Drawing by 


Doug Anderson 


was constantly being built up and 
reworking after the 
opening much new material was 
added for her 

Having had her skirmishes with 
the stage, 


in the hectk 


television, movies, and 
night clubs, she wants “more and 
more and more acting” in the fu- 
ture I would like my own TV 
show if I could find the right for- 
mat,” she said pensively. ~The 
pretty good. Does that 
sound mercenary? As everyone says, 
it isn’t the money but the beautiful 
things you can exchange it for—like 
mink coats!” 

Married four and a half years, 
she says of her husband, “He’s a 
broker, nothing of the stage-door 
johnnie about him. As crazy about 
golf as I am about Canasta. When 
I first saw him I said—a la Fay 
Fromkin—that is pour moi. Seven 
months later we were married.” 

In Wish You Were Here, Sheila 
does everything but swim in_ its 
highly publicized swimming pool 
“Don’t know how to swim. Not that 
I don’t. get plenty of offers for in- 
struction. Just the other day in the 
mail a man from Yonkers said he 
would be ‘more than willing’ to 
teach me to swim—‘anytime.’ I can 
just imagine!” So, as a matter of 


money's 


fact, could we 
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_ rHE September issue of Theatre 
Arts I described the new critics’ 
negative attitude toward the Ameri- 
can drama and maintained that 
their criticism must be taken seri- 
ously. “Broadway,” which can be as 
snobbish as the snootiest of our liter- 
ary quarterlies, has not done so, and 
Broadway, in any case, cannot be 
trusted to speak in defense of the 
American drama. Broadway has 
never maintained any perspective or 
philosophy; it has accommodated 
the most experimental and the most 
conventional plays, the most exalted 
and the most tawdry ones, with im- 
partial mindlessness. The new crit- 
ics, therefore, must be answered 
without reference to the official 
spokesmen for the market place 
The new criticism is often so acute 
that it must be respected, but so 
sweeping in its condemnation of 
American drama that it must be 
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Dramatic Soundings 


(WM OMe to the new ernkies 


by John Gassner 


refuted. I have a twofold answer: 
I believe that we have held our own 
rather well by comparison with 
other countries ever ‘since 1918 or 
1920 when our theatre ceased to be 
largely provincial, and that it re- 
mains to be proved that a vital 
American drama could arise from 
the new critics’ specifications. 

We may wrangle over the specific 
merits of a play such as Death of a 
Salesman and get nowhere at all. 
Our taste and bias will find virtue 
in the play while the taste and bias 
of the new critics wil! find only 
shortcomings and defects. We may 
total up the merits as we see them 
and call the play good; they may 
total up the faults and call the play 
trashy. We are bound to arrive at 
the same stalemate in the argument 
not only in the case of other plays 
such as O’Neill’s, but in the case of 
the entire body of American play- 


They demand a drama so 
fastidious that only 
new critics will go to see it 


writing that can be discussed seri- 
ously. What we can do, first of all, 
in defending the American drama 
is to point out that it has been well- 
regarded by other than American 
standards 


O'Neill, Rice, Sherwood, Odets, 
Hellman, Sherwood and other play- 
wrights made a strong impression in 
Europe. Now and then, in fact, Eu- 
rope has thought better of our plays 
than we have ourselves. Robert Ar- 
drey’s Thunder Rock, which was un- 
successful on Broadway, was con- 
sidered a noteworthy drama_ in 
wartime England. Pickup Girl, 
which interested us only slightly, in- 
terested England greatly Dalton 
Trumbo’s The Biggest Thief in 
Town succeeded last season in the 
land of Eliot and Fry after having 
received nary a nod from New 
York's critics and audiences 


The new critics as they might look at a play 


by one of their own number. 





Certain it is that American play- 
writing has been treated with re- 
spect in the European theatre 
Surely we rate some recognition for 
consistently vital and vigorous play- 
writing since 1920 in every form and 
style except verse drama. This has 
been the view of discriminating 
American critics such as Stark 
Young and Joseph Wood Krutch 
who may not be lumped with the 
“Broadway intelligentsia.” And if 
Europe has thought so, too, we have 
reason to assume that the American 
drama of the past three decades has 
had at least relative merit, and has 
not been the contemptible commod- 
ity the avant-garde has dismissed so 
relentlessly. If Mr. William Becker 
was justified in declaring in The 
Hudson Review that an American 
drama “scarcely exists,” then a post- 
1920 European drama “scarcely 
drama has been 
worthless, then the drama of every 
other nation since 1920 has been 
worthless 

The new criticism has drawn no 
such conclusion. It has favored 
playwriting in general, 
not only in esteeming specific au- 


exists.” If our 


European 


thors and plays but in expressing 
enthusiasm for those qualities which 
the European drama possesses and 
which American drama _ usually 
lacks. It has rejected only American 
playwriting and has pronounced it 
artistically and intellectually bank- 
rupt. It is likely to have kinder 
words for a European type of drama 
like The Fourposter, which does not 
offend the new critics’ taste, than 
for Desire Under the Elms and 
Death of a Salesman, which do of- 
fend their taste. The new critics are 
willing to concede that our success- 
ful playwrights have possessed tech- 
nical facility or theatrical compe- 
tence, but there is a stern impeach- 
ment in the concession. The impli- 
cation is that these playwrights, 
from O'Neill to Miller, have merely 
managed to throw dust in our eyes 
with clever craftsmanship, and that 
American playwriting has been pre- 
tentious whenever it has left the 
lowly levels of elementary 
manship, surface realism and clown- 
ing. If only our playwrights had 
been content to remain on those 
levels they could have been accepted 
condescendingly—and forgotten. In- 
stead, they have tried to lift them- 
selves up by their bootstraps, and 
having failed to get off the ground, 
their pretensions are unforgivable 
Our playwrights should have _re- 
signed themselves to insignificance 
because the nature of American 
writing has been unsuitable for the 


she w- 
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presentation of significant matter in 
the theatre 


HE fact is that the new critics 

find the very character of Amer- 
ican playwriting objectionable, and 
would have preferred it to possess 
other qualities than those it has ex- 
hibited. But only two conclusions 
can be logically drawn from this 
view. One is that the cultural con- 
text of American life is so unfavor- 
able to significant dramatic expres- 
sion that there can be no hope for 
American playwriting. And this con- 
clusion is so nihilistic that it com- 
pletely negates the value of the new 
dramatic criticism to the struggling 
theatre and must be rejected by 
every self-respecting playwright, old 
or young, who intends to function 
in America. The other conclusion is 
that new playwrights should reject 
everything that has been distinctly 
American in our playwriting. That 
implication is certainly present in 
criticism that attacks not the par- 
ticular flaws of some specific play 
but the nature of the American 
drama as a whole 

The answer to that kind of criti- 
cism inevitably becomes a case. of 
fitting the shoe on the other foot; 
of saying in effect, “Let us see the 
results of rejecting the kind of 
drama you reject. We know what 
kind of drama has been written thus 
far in response to the American 
milieu We have yet to see what 
kind of drama will be written in 
response to the criticism that dis- 
poses of our theatrical past ~ 

Let the nascent writers who dre 
impressed with the forceful argu- 
ments of this type of criticism show 
what they can do. Let them write 
with the fastidiousness, the mental 
discipline, the refined or sharpened 
taste and the subtlety that is re- 
quired of their mentors. Let us ask 
nothing more of them. But if they 
are so inclined, there is nothing to 
prevent them from taking advantage 
of the more complex lessons they 
have learned abou: literature from 
the so-called new-criticism move- 
ment of recent years. Let them 
make full use of the various devices 
of “irony,” the various types of 
“ambiguity” discussed by William 
Empson, the multiple levels of 
meaning so adeptly ferreted out in 
recent literary studies. Then let us 
see what the playwrights come up 
with that can stir the heart or ab- 
sorb the mind in theatre 

My suspicion, as already stated, 
is that the results will be rather 
ineffective, and there are many rea- 
sons for my prognostication. One 


important reason is that an ultra- 
intellectual or ultrarefined kind of 
drama will lack any substantial basis 
in American manners and attitudes. 
Drama thoroughly purged of our 
characteristic faults is likely to be 
the product of playwrights divorced, 
in one respect or another, from the 
mainstream of American life and 
feeling. Such work as they may pro- 
duce except in the field of high 
comedy is apt to be either arid or 
artificial. There is no widely held 
tradition in America that is not 
democratic, and this tradition pos- 
sesses no particular subtleties, cau- 
tiousness and restraint. Generally, 
moreover, the making of theatre in- 
volves a large expenditure of show- 
manship. ° Fastidiousness has rarely 
been an advantage in the theatre, 
and dramatists have been inclined 
to dot their i’s and cross their t's 
ever since the great age of classic 
Athens. The criteria of new criti- 
cism may prove inhibiting rather 
than encouraging when they are 
transferred from nondramatic to 
dramatic literature without due re- 
gard to the nature and demands of 
the theatre. The broad and em- 
phatic nature of our playwriting has 
been an expression of showmanship 
in the context of American life 


“Bigorr a writing requires imagi- 


nation, and imagination, having 
to operate visually on the stage, is 
likely to run amok in the drama of 
any nation, and especially in Ameri- 
can drama, which is not restrained 
Spontaneity or a 
good imitation of it is also helpful, 
and spontaneity doesn’t match its 
P’s and Q’s. Sympathy gets out 
of hand, and this is especially the 
case when emotion has to be trans- 
lated into dialogue and action. Con- 
victions, too, have a way of getting 
out of hand, whether the play- 
wright be Euripides, Strindberg or 
Odets. If Strindberg is used as a 
stick with which to beat O'Neill 
and | readily grant Strindberg the 
sharper mind and keener spirit) let 
us not overlook the excesses of pas- 
sion in The Father, Miss Julie and 
The Dance of Death, the operatic 
qualities of The Dream Play, or the 
mystifications and confusions of To 
Damascus. Strindberg, the subtler 
man, also felt and thought reck- 
lessly and sometimes irritatingly. 
Our playwrights have been a tur- 
bulent and sometimes murky tribe 
because they have been intensely 
alive in their hopes and despairs, in 
their zest for experience and in their 
sympathies and beliefs. My suspi- 
cion is that new playwrights bred 


by conventions. 
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by the new criticism will either 
avoid all the faults of our past 
American drama and prove dry and 
dead in the theatre or they will 
write with impulse, passion and con- 
viction, in which case I shudder to 
consider what will happen to some 
of the critical standards to which 
they expected to adhere. And if 
they try to create “theatre” as well 
as literature, if they try to use the 
stage as a means of communicating 
with their fellow men rather than 
merely with their colleagues, they 
will adopt the idiom or tone of con- 
temporary life in America. Even 
T. S. Eliot descended a considerable 
distance from his literary perch when 
he resolved to address The Cocktail 
Party to the general public. 

This is not to say that playwrights 
cannot learn some things from anti- 
Broadway criticism and cannot have 
their taste improved and their minds 
sharpened by it. An enriched sensi- 
bility and increased sensitivity to 
language can always improve the 
texture of a playwright’s writing, 
and intellectual discipline will never 
hurt a playwright, provided he ap- 
plies it to something specific instead 
of glorying in it for its own sake, 
indulging in intellectual onanism 
and fastidiously avoiding contact 
with an often coarse-grained reality. 

It is instructive to observe how 
Brecht, for example, avoids these 
errors of the futile.) Our play- 
wrights, it is true, have paid too 
little attention to refinements of 
thought, taste and style, and they 
are rightly castigated at last for the 
defects of their particular strength. 
But I venture upon the following 
qualifications: 

1. The lack of one or more of 
the aforementioned artistic virtues 
is not necessarily decisive and does 
not invalidate a writer’s work if it 
is alive and rooted in the substance 
of contemporary reality. Lack of 
refinement has not invalidated the 
novels of Balzac, and it does not, in 
my opinion, invalidate the best plays 
of O'Neill and other American play- 
wrights. It merely limits their 
achievement ; how much or how lit- 
tle, we shall probably never agree 
upon 

2. A concern with fastidious art- 
istry and intellectuality is bound to 
be fruitless if that is all we care 
about, if we treat playwriting as 
divorced from social reality and 
practiced in a vacuum. Such con- 
cern will not build a theatre for 
any but a coterie public. And the 
limitations of such a public as a 
suitable base for vital art are well 
realized by the best of our advanced 
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critics; by Francis Fergusson, for 
example, in The Idea of a Theatre, 
and by Eric Bentley in his percep- 
tive appreciation of Brecht’s and 
Pirandello’s work. I do not by any 
means ignore the fact that there has 
been, indeed, much writing about 
the need for a communal or cultural 
context by T. S. Eliot and his asso- 
ciates in the field of criticism. But, 
specifically, the “context” to which 
they generally refer is non-existent 
in the modern world; and strictly 
speaking, it has been non-existent 
since the Middle Ages. It cannot 
be recovered for the mass of people 
except speculatively, and in spite of 
the currently well-publicized limi- 
tations and fiascos of liberalism, I 
do not believe’ the “medieval syn- 
thesis” is actually desired for them- 
selves even by the gentlemen who 
point toward it. There have been 
too few Thomas Mertons among 
them to act upon their beliefs. 


o FAR as the United States is con- 
S cerned, that “synthesis” never 
existed, and the critics would have 
to undo at least 150 years of Ameri- 
can history and reconstitute the 
character of the American people 
before the recent literary elite’s sort 
of “cultural context” could be estab- 
lished. That is quite an 2ssignment 
and the theatre cannot ‘wait until 
Eliot’s devotees accomplish it, even 
if we assume they could ever do so. 
Meanwhile there is a cultural context 

a rough, bouncing and democratic 
one—in which to functidén, precari- 
ously perhaps, but vigorously. The 
context is the same one that has 
been a reality for the stage since 
1920 (and also for the American 
novel, which has had in the main 
the same merits and defects as our 
drama), and any vital playwriting 
will have to try to make the most 
of it. If some of us dori’t like it, 
I’m afraid we shall have to lump 
it, for the simple reason that there 
is no other milieu for us. All that 
we can reasonably hope for is that 
some of our playwrights will have 
the talent to transfigure their milieu 
as well as to represent it in their 
work. 

3. A high and mighty attitude 
toward the less than discreet and 
perfectly achieved ambitions of our 
better playwrights may lead us to 
discourage .writers from trying to 
grasp for anything they cannot quite 
reach. Our drama made an impres- 
sion on the world for more than a 
quarter of a century largely because 
it was masculine, buoyant, hard- 
driving and uninhibited. If our play- 
wrights had been discreet, they 


would never have left the plushy 
mauve theatre of Clyde Fitch, and 
American playwriting would have 
been indistinguishable from English 
comedy of manners. We may de- 
plore the fact that American drama- 
tists have heaved too much in try- 
ing to write seriously; but let us 
not, for that reason, dismiss them as 
vucouth barbarians whose efforts 
disqualify them for civilized com- 
pany. 


Y ALL means let us point out 
R their imperfections, but let © us 
not force them to go back to kinder- 
garten because they haven't suc- 
ceeded. in passing their Ph.D. oral 
examinations. Otherwise we may, as 
critics or as an élite playgoing pub- 
lic; arrive at the absurdity of strain- 
ing at a gnat and swallowing a 
camel. That is, we may find our- 
selves snorting at the imperfections 
of plays of serious intent and execu- 
tion and take to our bosom, instead, 
the second-rate perfections of some 
mindless’ piece of entertainment. 
One hears much about the folly of 
the “middliebrow” who mistakes a 
display of seriousness or gloom for 
profundity and great art. Let us 
also beware of the folly of the “high- 
brow.” At the risk of being not 
only middlebrow but middle-middle- 
brow, I for one shall continue to 
prefer The Glass Menagerie to 
HellzaPoppin’ and Desire Under the 
Elms to The Fourposter. To main- 
tain that there is no middleground 
between the Jupiter Symphony and 
Turkey in the Straw is unrealistic ; 
for critics to recommend, even by 
implication, that if we don’t achieve 
anything comparable to the former, 
we ought to content ourselves with 
the latter would surely be counsel 
of both despair and arrogance. 

4. Finally, let us not make the 
mistake of assuming that American 
playwriting has been worthless in 
its very essence because so many of 
its successful past examples have not 
worn well. The same conclusion 
can be drawn concerning the drama 
of every other country. The whole 
question of theatrically-effective sur- 
vival, moreover, is fraught with too 
many incalculable factors, including 
the quality of the revival, to en- 
courage such absolute confidence in 
our judgment that we can blithely 
consign the whole of American play- 
writing to limbo, No play seemed 
more dated than The Importance of 
Being Earnest in a 1938 New York 
performance, yet few plays seemed 
less dated in New York than the 
same one in the later John Gielgud 
revival. 
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The New York City Ballet in Europe drew bravos 
for Pied Piper and catcalls for Lilac Garden 


wy HEN THE New York 


City Ballet begins its fall season at 
the City Center this month, it may 
experience a feeling, of letdown 
The company recently returned from 
a triumphal six-month European 
tour. And so the City Center with 
its barnlike interior and its unpre- 
tentious audiences will seem a far 
cry from the Paris Opera with its 
twenty-nine curtain calls on open- 
ing night; or Barcelona’s Teatro 
del Liceo where the stagehands re- 
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leased a flock of white pigeons to 
honor the dancers after their last 
performance ; or even gentle little 
Switzerland which mustered up fif- 
teen curtain calls on opening night 
and loved every ballet presented 
during the company’s seven-day 
stay. 

Almost everywhere the company 
went, it was greeted with an en- 
thusiasm that recalled the atmos- 
phere surrounding the tours of the 
Diaghilev Ballets Russes during the 


Walter E. Owen 


first quarter of this century. And as 
with the Diaghilev presentations, 
the adverse reactions were as stormy 
as the affirmative ones. 

Sometimes these reactions were 
baffling, for they seemed to have 
more to do with a specific aptitude 
toward Americans than with the in- 
trinsic merits of a work. And some- 
times the opinions indicated a taste 
lag that could be attributed to the 
fact that Europe (and to an extent. 
England) has had a war upon its 
soil. This has led to a tendency to 
look upon ballet as a sprightly form 
of escape or as a fixed tradition 
whose very unchangeableness gives 
an illusion of security 

The major success of the tour 


was Jerome Robbins’ Pied Piper, 
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By Doris Hering 


Anthony Tudor and Nora Kaye in Lilac Garden. 


with Balanchine’s Four Tempera- 
ments running it a close second. The 
least admired work was Antony 
Tudor’s Lilac Garden, and in some 
instances, Jerome Robbins’ The 
Cage. Balanchine’s classic works like 
Serenade, Symphony in C, Pas de 
Trois, and Pas de Deux, were uni- 
versally loved, but there was con- 
siderable controversy over his dra- 
matic works like Prodigal Son, Or- 
pheus, and Til Ulenspiegel (to use 
Balanchine’s spelling) . 

Jerome Robbins’ Pied Piper, which 
had its premiére in New York last 
winter, is in the Happy Hooligan 
vein of his Fancy Free and Inter- 
play—only more so. Designed as a 
kinesthetic free-for-all, it has the 
facile quality of Broadway chore- 
ography and borrows generously 
from Robbins’ former works. This. 

. 
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plus an occasionally literal use of 
contemporary social dance idiom. 
prompted New York Times critic 
John Martin, to say, “it is not really 
top-drawer Robbins.” 

Why was the ballet so well-liked 
in Europe? Why did the critic on 
Italy’s La Nazione say it was “typi- 
cally American” and the London 
Times critic that it was “authen- 
tically American down to the last 
jitter?” 

The answer is that because of 
our uninhibited social dances and 
because of the exuberant musical- 
comedy dancing that has gone over- 
seas since the war, the Europeans 
persist in thinking of Americans as 
a nation of Happy Hooligans. When 
they see a fragment of the Charles- 
ton in a ballet, they feel that the 
work expresses the true spirit of 


America. In many instances, for ex- 
ample, they refused to believe that 
the dancer had to learn the Charles- 
ton specially when they were re- 
hearsing the Pied Piper. 

By the same token, Jerome Rob- 
bins’ serious works like: The Cage 
and Age of Anxiety were never 
labeled “typically American,” even 
though they are deeply so, coming 
as they do out of modern dance, an 
artistic phenomenon that has 
reached its true maturity only in 
this country. 

It’s true that the modern-dance 
movement started in Europe at the 
same time it began in this country 
back in the 1920's. But it died in 
Europe with the war and has not 
revived to any marked degree. Our 
own modern-or-free-dance move- 
ment has gone on steadily with 
many talented individuals develop- 
ing movement vocabularies to suit 
their particular creative needs 

As a whole, the modern dancers 
have liberated the torso, making it 
the expressive instrument it never 
was in ballet, and, like the modern 
painters, they have developed legit- 
imate uses for linear distortion 
And so a ballet like Jerome Rob- 
bins’ The Cage does not shock 
American audiences. In its strange 
style they see a vivid furtherance of 
the modern-dance tradition. 

The ballet, which is motivated by 
male castration fear, depicts a group 
of horrendous female insects whose 
novice earns her place in the group 
by destroying two males. Its chief 
value lies in the fact that the dis- 
tortion is entirely consistent, and 
the dramatic line is taut and bril- 
liantly integrated with the natural 
climaxes of the music. 

Its psychological motivation seems 
to have been entirely lost in Europe. 
One French critic thought it was a 
paraphrase of the Kinsey Report. 
Another said it represented Amer- 
ica’s dilemma now that we have 
discovered sex. The critic on Le 
Monde made profound remarks on 
the femme fatale in ballet and pro- 
ceeded to repeat, idea for idea, an 
article on the subject that had ap- 
peared in Theatre Arts a_ few 
months before. 

As far as the style is concerned, 
none seemed to hit upon its source. 
One British critic came fairly near 
when he likened it to the Berlin 
Folies Bergére of the 1920's. A 
French critic thought it looked like 
sporting exercises in bathing suits 
The London News Chronicle writer 
said that it elevated human beings 
to the level of worms and added up 
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In Spain, Age of Anxiety was considered Com- 
munist propaganda. The anxious ones are 
Tanaquil Le Clereq, Francisco Moncion, Todd 
Bolender, Hugh Laing. 


Americans took to Lilac Garden 
whole-heartedly when it was first 
done in 1940 by Ballet Theatre. For 


to a perfect oval nought. None of 
them related this work or Age of 
Anxiety to the long line of similarly 
organic (where form is determined 
by content, instead of being fixed 
by tradition) works by Martha Gra- 
ham, Doris Humphrey, José Limén, 
and their disciples. 

The fact that American critics 
consider Robbins’ Age of Anxiety as 
one of the choreographer’s finest 
creative efforts and a prize of the 
company’s repertoire seemed to 
make little difference everywhere 
but in Italy, whose audiences seemed 
on the whole less tradition-bound 
than those of Paris and London. 

The work is a psychological study 
into the efforts of human beings to 
find emotional security in contact 
with their fellow-men. And it poses 
the mature premise that one must 
find this security within oneself 
The work is urban in locale, deeply 
psychological in viewpoint. And, as 
John Martin said, “the  chore- 


ographer’s emotional integrity is un- 
assailable.” The four protagonists of 


this large-scale work embark on 
mutual dream journeys; search 
sadly for a universal father-symbol ; 
socialize frantically; and ultimately 
walk off alone. 

The flavor of Freud is every- 
where evident in Age of Anxiety. 
But the influence of his thinking is 
far less widespread in Europe than 
it is in this country, and so none of 
the European critics seemed to 
recognize the thought-source of this 
ballet. Indeed, in Spain they were 
so far off that the work @aused a 
small political furor 

It seems that the printed program 
for Age of Anxiety was inadvertently 
omitted, and so the Spaniards de- 
cided that it was a Communist 
ballet. They based this upon the 
scene where the tall father-figure 
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topples over and is dragged off stage. 
The Spaniards decided that this was 
the destruction of a tyrant. And the 
jazzy interlude that follows this 
scene was interpreted as the “happy 
times” following such a coup. Be- 
cause Jerome Robbins was in Israel 
at the time, the Spaniards further 
decided that he was a Communist 
and was afraid to come to Spain. 

One has only to think of the 
thunderous applause that always 
follows this work at the City Center 
to see how strange it must have been 
to the dancers to encounter this vio- 
lent feeling and then to go on to 
Paris and have the ballet lay a nice 
big egg. But France prefers un- 
adulterated classic ballet or the 
fancy fabrications of the Cocteau- 
Lifar school. 

Even more baffling was the gen- 
eral response to Antony Tudor’s 
Lilac Garden. Unlike the modern 
dance choreographers, Tudor does 
not look for new movements to 
clothe new ideas. Instead, he ex- 
presses new ideas with old move- 
ments. And the result is a prodi- 
gious enlargement of the expressive 
range of classic ballet so that, like 
modern dance, it speaks the subcu- 
taneous language of the human 
heart. In Lidac Garden, for example, 
the dancers seem to be engaging in 
the simple social gestures of greeting 
and conversation that ensue at any 
party. (And in this case the party is 
for a couple entering upon a mar- 
riage of convenience.) But at the 
same time each gesture has a special 
undertone of heartbreak and anguish 
as the two try to snatch a moment 
to bid good-by to their respective 
lovers. Yet if one were to stop and 
analyze the movement abstractly, 
one would find that it is composed 
entirely of classic ballet with its tra- 
ditional arabesques, pirouettes, and 
yetes 


Maria Tallchief and 
Nicholas Magallanes 
in Orpheus, which 
European critics found 
“too pantomimic.” 


modern dance had conditioned them 
to this inwardly motivated approach 
to movement. And when it was re- 
staged last season for the New York 
City Ballet, the New York critics 
reiterated thejr opinion that it is a 
modern classic and, to quote one 
of them, “a great choreographic 
work.” But in Europe it was a re- 
sounding flop. 

In France, there was actually boo- 
ing and hissing (in the form of 
whistling). And the ‘critic of Le 
Monde summed up the general view 
by saying, “It is the most stringy 
English romance I know of. One 
thinks inevitably of the terrible 
‘blanc mange’ that our good Eng- 
lish friends inflict upon us at the 
end of their meals.” Only in Eng- 
land did the ballet fare well, and 
that is the birthplace of the chore- 
ographer. 

Europeans, emotionally drained by 
the war, like their ballet bold, 
brassy, and external. The classic 
understatement in Balanchine’s Or- 
pheus was no more appreciated than 
the romantic understatement of 
Lilac Garden. They found the lofty 
classic (in the historical sense, 
idiom of Orpheus too pantomimic 
and were bored by it. They certainly 
did not agree with Newsweek, which 
classed Orpheus as “one of the most 
important ballets given in the last 
ten years” or the New York Times, 
which called it “the most disarm- 
ingly beautiful ballet in the whole 
repertoire.” 

The thirst for technical display 
may explain why a work as modern 
as Balanchine’s Four Temperaments 
was universally liked. At first one 
wondered how the Europeans would 
take to this daring set of distortions 
on classic idiom. But they were 
stimulated by the perverse ingenuity 
of its patterns which called forth an 
almost vicious virtuosity on the part 
of all of its dancers. 





Frank Hobi 


times it’s hard for Americans to 
believe that, too—especially when 
the money spent on one Radio City 
Music Hall production or one Mi- 
chael Todd Venetian gambol at 
Jones Beach or even on one Broad- 
way musical would nicely adorn sev- 
eral complete ballets. 

But why complain? Even the 
supercritical British audiences (one 
of their critics delivered the coup 
de grace by saying that the swans 
in Swan Lake resembled sparrows in 
a hurry) agreed that the New York 
City Ballet is a beautiful and vital 
organization. And the vast majority 
everywhere echoed the sentiments 
of the Parisian critic who said, “The 
company has perfected an elegant, 
melting, harmonious art in which 
the strict discipline of the ensembles 


is at the same high level as the 


The New York City Ballet company gathered in front of the superior technique of the soloists. No 


Gran Teatro del Liceo for their first rehearsal in Barcelona. 


As for Balanchine’s other works, 
Prodigal Son was happily re- 
welcomed (this work was revived 
from the early Diaghilev repertoire ) 
by all but Spain, who disapproved 
of its freedom with biblical material 


philosophical plots or confused 
scenarios that force you to take 
your head in your two hands, little 
décor to catch your eye. Here only 
the bodies sing—the bodies (deli- 
cately and inexpressibly supple) of 
the dancers.” 


Fortunately Til Ulenspiegel (with What more could a company ask? 
its acid references to Spanish roy- 


alty) was omitted from the reper- Frank Hobi, Beatrice Tompkins, and Jerome Robbins in Til Eulenspiegel which 
toire in Spain, as were The Cage caused controversy among Europeans, who prefer Balanchine in his classic vein. 
and Frederick Ashton’s Les Illumi- 
nations, both of which are compara- 
tively uninhibited in their attitudes 
about sex 

In England there were great con- 
troversies over Balanchine’s version 
of Fokine’s Firebird and his version 
of the Petip-Ivanov Swan Lake, but 
these were traditionalist wran- 
glings. The other countries liked 
them unreservedly. 

And in what areas did the Euro- 
peans find themselves completely in 
accord with Americans? In the uni- 
versal language of virtuosity and in 
their appraisals of the dancers, 
whom they liked unanimously. Their 
favorite turned out to be Nora Kaye. 
Even when they disliked The Cage 
and Lilac Garden, they had un- 
stinted praise for Miss Kaye in the 
leading roles. Evidently they like 
their dancers to give the impres- 
sion of being primarily women and 
secondarily dancers. And Miss Kaye 
qualifies 

In many circles they complained 
about the company doing too many 
works without scenery and in prac- 
tice clothes. They felt as though 
they were being a little cheated. It 
probably never occurred to the Euro- 
peans that a country as rich as 
America could send a ballet com- 
pany forth in this condition. Some- 


Walter E. Owen 
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“The massacred and bleeding eyeballs streamed upon his beard.” Alexis Minotis and 
the chorus in the Greek Royal Theatre Oedipus. 










No one needs to feer the Greeks when 
the gifts they bear are classic tragedies 


from the birthplace of Western drama 


Athens Comes to Broadway 


by John and Alice Griffin 


I. THE perennial argu- 
ment about classics versus new plays 
for Broadway, the side of the an- 
cients hopes to get considerable 
bolstering this month when the 
Greek Royal Theatre of Athens, 
starring Katina Paxinou and Alexis 
Minotis, will be seen in Sophocles’ 
Oedipus Rex and Electra in New 
York and possibly other eastern 
cities 

Presented in this country by 
Guthrie McClintic, these plays, 
rated by some scholars as the high- 
est achievement in the dramatic art 
of Western culture, are staged by the 
Greek National Theatre to preserve 
much of their original spirit and 
style. At the same time, they employ 
many of the latest developments in 
the theatre arts 

Perhaps the freshest, most timely 
features of this blend of the old and 


new are the themes of the plays 
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themselves. So perfectly and so dra- 
matically did Sophocles set on the 
stage his study of a man noble in 
character, yet with one tragic, 
destruction-bringing flaw, that Oedi- 
pus through many ages and coun- 
tries has remained a vital and 
exciting stage work. Sophocles’ 
Electra is lesser known in this coun- 
try, and it is interesting to speculate 
on the reaction of American . au- 
diences, subjected to the recent rash 
of bland psycho-analytical drgma, 
when they see Sophocles’ powerful 
study of a young woman, abnor- 
mally attached to her father, filled 
with hate for her mother, and grow- 
ing in the course of the play from a 
weak-willed girl to a _ vengeful 
virago. 

There can be little doubt that 
these productions of the original 
dramatic studies of the Oedipus and 
Electra complexes will create quite 
an impact here. Their appearances 
might even lead to a healthy re- 


evaluation of the treatment of these 
same themes in modern drama, and 
a reconsideration of the reasons why 
our modern age has not produced 
great tragedies. 


The physical presentations of 
these Sophoclean plays may have 
some surprises for American audien- 
ces. Coldness and repose are sup- 
posed to be the marks of a Greek 
classic. But the Athens productions 
are designed for color. As was true 
in ancient Greece when the plays 
were performed in huge outdoor 
amphitheatres, almost all of the 
color comes from the costumes; a 
kaleidoscopic effect is sought in the 
carefully worked out movement and 
grouping of the characters. 

Added to color and movement is 
the music, not only of the orchestral 
accompaniment, but in the deliv- 
ery of the speeches with musical 
intonation by actors trained for a 
tremendous vocal range. 

Spectacle and sound were com- 
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hen 


ponent parts of the original produc- 
tions of these plays in the Greek 
amphitheatres in the Golden Age of 
Pericles. Yet the Greek National 
Theatre of today does not aim at an 
academic reproduction of the plays, 
any more than the Old Vic tries to 
duplicate Shakespeare’s plays as 
they were done in his day. As ex- 
plained by Alexis Minotis, one of 
the founders of the theatre (he 
plays the title role in Oedipus), the 
group uses such parts of the ancient 
production methods as have mean- 
ing for today’s audiences; at the 
same time they use modern tech- 
niques in lighting and staging. 

The chorus, which in the ancient 
productions danced and sang in the 
huge “orchestra” space in front of 
the stage, presents a problem to 
present-day stagers of Greek trage- 
dies. It is a problem that has been 
met with varying degrees of success 
in recent American productions. 
Some critics were dissatisfied both 
with the reduction of the chorus to 
three in Medea (1947) and with the 
full-sized but undisciplined chorus 
in Tower Beyond Tragedy, an adap- 
tation of the Oresteia (1950). Per- 
haps closest to Mr. Minotis’ use of 
the chorus was Michel St. Denis’ 
Old Vic production of Ocedipus 
with Laurence Olivier which came 
to New York in 1946. The chorus, 
Minotis believes, is an integral part 
of Greek tragedy. Even in produc- 
tions for a proscenium stage (and 
his theatre plays both indoors and 
outdoors) the chorus should not be 
reduced, he says, pointing out that 
of his Greek company of fifty, thirty 
act as chorus, singing or speaking 
in unison or singly. In Oedipus, the 
chorus acts and is acted upon; it 
shares the experiences of the main 
actors, and is like a character in the 
play itself. 

The musical intoning of the 
lines—another element in the an- 
cient productions—is also necessary 
in the modern productions, accord- 
ing to Mr. Minotis, because Greek 
tragedies are essentially lyrical. The 
plays are done in modern rather 
than classical Greek, so that they 
can be understood by the large 
theatre-going public of Greece; yet 
the rhythm and inflections follow 
the pattern of the ancient language, 
so that the musical effect probably 
is not very different from that of 
more than 2000 years ago. 

A national theatre is responsible 
to a wide and varied audience, and 
plays must command the attention 
of the people who support the thea- 
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tre. In Greece, the audiences take 
great pride in their native drama, 
and members of all classes attend 
the theatre. It should be remem- 
bered too, that the plays of Aeschy- 
lus and Sophocles, like the epics of 
Homer, are not looked on with awe 
or suspicion as unknown, musty 
classics, for they are taught in the 
schools beginning with the early 
grades, and the legends unfolded on 
the stage are as familiar as they 
were to Sophocles’ original audience. 

For all these reasons, King 
George I decided in 1900 to found 
a national theatre, with money sub- 
scribed by himself and by wealthy 
Greek nationals and expatriates the 
world over. The theatre, located on 
St. Constantine Street in Athens, 
seats 1,000, and is about the size of 
the Old Vic. Under the direction 
of Thomas Economou, the thirty 
members of the company had per- 
formed some 673 times in 144 plays, 
when the Royal theatre was forced 
to close in 1908 because of lack of 
funds. Though performances had 
been almost consistently sold out, 
producing costs were higher than 
the profits. 

After this, Athenian audiences 
continued to support private thea- 
tres until 1930, when the gov- 
ernment decided to reunite all out- 
standing theatre artists into a single 
company, subsidized by the state. At 
that time, Mr. Minotis and Miss 
Paxinou had their own company, 
but joined the national group as 
founders. Both of these artists have 
made visits to the United States. 
Miss Paxinou will be remembered 
for two motion picture portrayals, 
Pilar in For Whom the Bell Tolls, 
and Christine in Mourning Becomes 
Electra. In 1951, she played the 


Katina Paxinou plays the Fury-driven daughter of Agamemnon 
in the Greek players’ production of Electra. 





























































lead in the ANTA production of 
The House of Bernarda Alba. 


Miss Paxinou and Mr. Minotis 
took part in the first production by 
the new national company, the 
Oresteia of Aeschylus, which opened 
in March, 1931. Since that time, the 
Greek Royal Theatre has presented 
not only the Greek classics, but such 
plays as Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, 
Shaw’s Captain Brassbound’s Con- 
version, O’Neill’s Desire Under the 
Elms and Beyond the Horizon, and 
Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men. The 


theatre employs some 300 persons, . 


sixty-five of them actors. 

With its subsidy guaranteeing 
against financial loss, the Greek 
Royal Theatre was able to experi- 
ment with different methods and 
techniques of production—both in 
the classics and in new plays. The 
blend of the old and the new in the 
productions of Oedipus and Electra 
to be seen here represents the result 
of such experimentation. At first, 
soon after the group was formed, 
they tried producing the Oedipus 
with the accent on naturalism, with 
no stylization. The next stage of 
experimentation was marked by a 
return to stylization, in a production 
of Aeschylus’ The Persians, in which 
actors and chorus were grouped 
upon a three-level set, to give a 
static, frieze-like effect. The final 
step, as represented in the present 
production of Electra, combines the 
ritualism of the ancient productions 
with the realism of modern drama. 

In 1939, the organization toured 
the continent and England. A visit 
to America was planned, but the 
war delayed the visit until this 
month. 

The reception in England showed 

(continued on page 90) 
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| Wagner's 


Breaks 


Bernd Aldenhoff and Inge Borkh in Siegfried (above) as done in the new style 
at Bayreuth this year 


The Bayreuth Festival has taken on so stark a 
simplicity that the audience sometimes has to 


guess what Tristan and Isolde are up to 


by Paul Moor 


I HERI is never been any 


serious quibbling over the musical 
excelience of the Bayreuth Festivals, 
which since 1876 have been pre- 
senting performances of Richard quently conductor) until his deat! they continued their revolutionary 
Wagner’s operas in a theatre built in 1930, when the directorship way, and it was interesting to see 
to the composer’s own specifications passed to his widow, who ran it Che main credit, or responsibility, 
The finest singers and conductors until 1944. During all this time there belongs to Wieland Wagner, an in- 
have been brought there from all was developing—and, more or less trospective gentleman who got his 
over the world; the orchestra and solidifying something called the training as a stage director in the 
chorus have been recruited from Bayreuth Tradition operas of Berlin, Nuremberg and, of 
the best organizations in Germany: Last year, when the composer’ course, Bayreuth. (His brother Wolf- 
the festival recordings have had im- grandsons, Wolfgang and Wieland gang, a much more larky and ex- 
mense sales Adherence to Wag- revived the Festival for the first troverted type, handles the festival’s 
ner’s wishes has been guaranteed by time since the war, all hell brok« financial aspects When Wieland 
the circumstance that the Bayreuth loose, for they had turned their backs took over the staging at Bayreuth 
Festivals have always been a glori- on The Tradition and mounted the last vear, he had little to start with 
fied sort of cottage, or family, in- master’s operas with an entirely new except the theatre, for American 
dustry. After Wagner died in 1883, approach to their viability as stage troops during and after the war had 
his wife Cosima took over; their works. During the second postwar vandalized the sets and liberated 


Wagner's grandsons: Wolfgang, a larky type, handles Bayreuth’s 


son Siegfried was manager (and fre- festival, concluded late this summer the costumes as souvenirs. Whether 
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for fiscal or esthetic reasons, the 
performances which Wieland Wag- 
ner has designed and staged this 
year and last have been done on 
budgets which, for sets and cos- 
tumes, are probably the lowest in 
Wagnerian history. Certainly they 
have caused the most controversy. 

rhis year seven operas were given 

Tristan and Isolde, Parsifal, Die 
Veistersinger and Der King des 
Nibelungen (Das Rheingold, Die 
Walkiire, Siegfried and Die Gotter- 
daimmerung In all, except Die 
Meistersinger, the stage was kept as 
bare as possible. Elevations and 
ramps were used, but no one in 
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The Bayreuther 
Festpielhaus is 
now the scene of 
some sharp breaks 
with Wagnerian 
tradition 


Pe 





Louls Melencen (Courtesy Musical America) 


Set Svanholm in a Metropolitan, or old-hat, Siegfried, outstaring 


Fafner the dragon 


Bayreuth had less to worry about 
than the prop man. (The hand- 
technical creation, hands 
down, was the dragon in the Ring, 
Fafner—a_ relative that Kukla’s 
friend Ollie would be proud to 
claim.) The costumes may well 
have been run up out of material 
from the Ausverkauf counter of the 
local department 


somest 


store, but they 
were well designed. The sets, when 
they existed, were usually plain and 
simple flats; every time the curtains 
parted, a mighty and repellent gust 
of casein glue bore testimony to 
these flats’ newness. All this was 
concealed from too harsh a scrutiny 
by almost constant use of a trans- 
lucent, just barely transparent scrim, 
which was the full size of the pros- 
cenium arch, and by some of the 
lowest-key lighting to be seen since 
Edward Steichen gave up doing 
photography for Vogue 


Just as only the outstanding de- 
tails and values come out when 
a painting is viewed through almost- 
closed eyes, it is the quality of the 
lighting which stands out as the 
salient aspect of the theatrical side 
of Bayreuth. Those in the audi- 
ence who developed headaches from 
squinting at the murky activities on 
stage (a few people even became 
faint and left the hall) found little 
consolation in being told that last 
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year it was even darker. The scrim 
precluded any but wing and over- 
head lighting, so most faces were 
undefined blurs. The first three 
operas of the Ring were so crepuscu- 
lar that fears were aroused that the 
final Die Gétterdammerung might 
be done in total darkness. Goethe’s 
deathbed cry—‘Mehr Licht! mehr 
Licht!”—came readily to mind more 
than once. 


Musically, results were far hap- 


pier. None of the titans of earlier 
days—Flagstad, Furtwangler, Tos- 
canini—was on hand, but it is un- 
likely that Bayreuth Wagner is 
aurally surpassed or even equaled in 
the world today. This year’s three 
conductors—Herbert von Karajan, 
Joseph Keilberth and Hans Knap- 
pertsbusch—are familiar to Ameri- 
cans mainly as names on record 
labels, but they are all among the 
best conductors in Europe, and their 
work was uniformly admirable. (For 
the record, Karajan did Tristan, 
Knappertsbusch Parsifal and Die 
Meistersinger, and Keilberth the en- 
tire Ring.) Astrid Varnay received 
ovations as Isolde and Briinnhilde, 
although her nervous mannerisms 
and occasional unlovely voice-pro- 
duction sometimes overshadowed her 
musicianship in these murderously 


difficult roles 
Martha Médl of the 


Hamburg 


Opera sang Kundry and alternated 
as Isolde, with tremendous success; 
the report is that she will do next 
year’s Briinnhilde. Inge Borkh, an 
Austrian whose appearances all over 
Europe as Elektra and Salomé have 
established her as one of today’s 
best dramatic sopranos, was a pow- 
erful Sieglinde. Of all the men 
singers—and there were some fine 
ones: Bernd Aldenhoff, George Lon- 
don, Hermann Uhde, Ramén Vinay, 
Ludwig Weber, Wolfgang Wind- 
gassen—by far the most memorable 
was Hans Hotter, whose Wotan is 
both musically and dramatically one 
of the most triumphant Wagnerian 
characterizations conceivable. He is 
a handsome dog, very tall, with a 
stage presence perhaps unequaled 
in men singers since Chaliapin. He 
has not yet sung two of his best 
roles, Boris Godunoff and Don Gio- 
vanni, at the Metropolitan, nor has 
he toured the United States in re- 
cital, where he is, if anything, even 
better than in opera. He is a great 
singer 

The atmosphere in the Bayreuther 
Festspielhaus is, as might be ex- 
pected, that of a cathedral, and this 
is solemnly perpetuated by an audi- 
ence which is in general dressier, 
stuffer, snobbier, more humorless, 
less musical and less discriminating 
than any to be found anywhere in 
Europe and perhaps in the world. 
The average age is fairly advanced. 
Tickets are shockingly expensive: 
half the orchestra costs $8.30 a seat 
and the rest $9.50, with the loges 
still more. The designer of the 
unpadded, armless, all but backless 
seats would do brilliantly as a tor- 
ture-chamber consultant; his out- 
look seems to have been that ago- 
nized squirming was preferable to 
cushioned and disrespectful dozing 
during those 90- to 120-minute acts 

but considering the audience’s 
general level of taste, he may have 
had the right idea. The operas 
began at 5 P.M. (next year they 
plan to return to the traditional 
Sayreuth 4 o’clock curtain), with 
intermissions lasting from forty-five 
minutes to an hour; in Bayreuth 
not only one’s evenings but a sizable 
portion of one’s afternoon’s are 
given over, consecrated, to Richard 
Wagner 

A visit to the Bayreuth Festival 
has much of the self-denying aus- 
terity of a pilgrimage. For those 
who enjoy Wagner, it is worth it. 
Every note is performed, of course; 
not one bar is cut or monkeyed with. 
There is, in these operas, some of 
the greatest of all music, and to hear 

(continued on page 88) 
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In City Lights, the pathos was 


intensified at every 


turn.” 





Photographed from the screen by Guy Gillette 


The Lineage of Limelight 


“To hear you talk, no one 


oe OF THE marks of homage we 


pay to a major artist is that we fol- 
low his best, his middling and his 
poorest appearances with equal curi- 
osity, if not with equal satisfaction. 
We do not make the production of 
a masterpiece the condition of our 
attendance upon his newest work; 
it is enough that he is working. 
Thus, for me—now that Limelight 
is here—jt is ample satisfaction 
simply to see Chaplin again. Though 
the film runs a good two and a half 
hours, I would have no great diffi- 
culty in sticking out another two 
and a half without flinching. If I 
bring an excess of affection and re- 
spect with me, the affection and 
respect have been earned a thou- 
sand times; if the new film tends to 
draw on these things in order to 
sustain it, | am happy enough to 
hand them over. Chaplin can do 
wrong; but he cannot be uninterest- 
ing 

And Limelight contains a good 
many things which carry their own 
weight. The climactic vaudeville 
sketch in which Chaplin is assisted 
by Buster Keaton is very funny. 
Chaplin has a delightful passage- 
at-arms with a hobgoblin landlady. 
Again and again the actor rescues 
a scene headed for bathos with a 
tart flash of honesty. And, perhaps 
most of all, he has made the in- 
terior excitement of succeeding in 
the theatre seem real and moving: 
when a ballerina takes her first 
trial spin across a deserted stage 
some mysterious insight asserts it- 
self and you know why you love 
this absurd profession. 


But the fascination which these 
fragments hold for someone who is 
long since committed to Chaplin 
is quite different from the cool ob- 
jectivity which must be pursued by 
the practicing critic. And—though 
no reviews have appeared at this 
writing—it is fairly clear that Lime- 
light is in for trouble. 

At first sight the difficulties which 
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by Walter Kerr 


may be in store for Chaplin would 
seem to stem from his decision to 
produce an essentially serious, pre- 
dominantly pathetic film in which 
there are—quite intentionally—only 
isolated bits of comedy. The old 
dream of Hamlet has come home 
to roost, we are tempted to think; 
the great clown has betrayed him- 
self into an overambitious exercise 
in self-pity. And there are certainly 
moments in Limelight which smack 
so strongly of the confessional as 
to give support to this view 

I don’t believe, though, that the 
problem of Limelight can be resolved 
so simply, or that the film can be 
distinguished from the main body of 
Chaplin’s work in terms of its seri- 
ousness, its “artiness” or its senti- 
mentality. The sentimentality has 
always been there, though in the 
past it. was usually balanced by a 
last-minute, face-saving comic shoc! 
the comparative artiness of some oi 
the photography is preferable to the 
harsh, flat and old-fashioned grays 
which marked his last few films; 
and there is nothing here to say 
conclusively that Chaplin is incapa- 
ble of a first-rate serious perform- 
ance. 

In spite of a certain uncomforta- 
ble cosiness between Chaplin and 
Chaplin which runs through the film, 
there are many well-acted moments: 
the candid shame with which he 
accepts a loan from an old friend; 
the sharp tongue which he cannot 
still when he is offered a job he 
needs; the half-happy, half-stunned 
bewilderment of his discovery that 
his protegé is a better dancer than 
he had quite anticipated; the mock- 
ing, incredulous shrug with which 
he accepts an ironic dismissal from 
a ballet company. He has, in addi- 
tion. directed the other actors well: 
Claire Bloom, Nigel Bruce and son 
Sydney Chaplin give firm, confident, 
plausible performances. 


What sets Limelight completely 
apart from the Chaplin tradition, 


would ever think 


you were a comedian.” 


and what damages it most seriously, 
is not its pretentious flirtation with 
weight, but its hopeless capitulation 
to words. The man who originally 
fought the coming of sound, who 
dared to produce at least two silent 
films long after sound had tri- 
umphed, and who, even when be 
began to speak, still struggled to 
keep the mobile image dominant 
over the sound track, has changed 
his mind. He has not only gone 
over to what he once considered 
the enemy; he has gone over with 
love. 

From the first reel of Limelight 
it is perfectly clear that Chaplin 
now wants to talk, that he loves to 
talk, that in this film he intends 
to do little but talk. Where a de- 
velop:.ent in the story line might 
easil. be ox ed by a small visual 
iT. he prcters to make a speech 
ibeut 1. Where the 1917 music- 
intl background obviously opens the 
door t —xt-nsive onstage panto- 
mime, he prefers to stand still and 
sing a song. This is not a compro- 
mise between the old and the new, 
an adjustment to inevitable and 
necessary change; it is a disturbing 
rejection of the nature of the 
medium itself. 


Limelight has to do with a fading 
old vaudevillian who prevents a 
young dancer’s suicide, who nurses 
the hysterically paralytic girl back 
to health in his own room and 
who finally gives her the self-con- 
fidence she needs to work again. 
In an earlier Chaplin film we might 
have been sure of at least two 
scenes: one in which the unskillful 
and embarrassed Samaritan  at- 
tempts to set up the sort of light 
housekeeping which will take care 
of the girl’s needs, at first making 
a glorious mess of it and then sud- 
denly and ingeniously making it all 
come out right (The Kid, Modern 
Times and another in which he 
attempts to cheer her up with an 
inspirational little homily, acted out 


partie 
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Modern Times was one of the pic- 
tures that “brought the form of the 
motion picture to its purest reali- 
zation.” 


David and Goliath in The Pilgrim, 
the effort to entertain the girls in 
The Gold Rush. Sound does not 
preclude the possibility of dramatiz- 
ing these situations; it simply adds 
a dimension to be used or dismissed 
at will. In Limelight it is the drama- 
tization which has been dismissed 
Mr. Chaplin simply lectures the girl, 
out loud and at great length. The 
content is entirely verbal. 

Nor need the fact that this is no 
longer the little tramp necessarily 
inhibit the use of pantomime. Mr 
Chaplin is playing a seedy and im- 
poverished former music-hall enter- 
tainer with a reputation for clown- 
ing; the realistic preparation is all 
there. Nor, finally, would the in- 
evitably comic quality of such im- 
provisation in any way undercut 
the pathos which Mr. Chaplin is 
after; the pathos would be intensi- 
fied at every turn (City Lights). 

Take another, less extensive ex- 
ample. Chaplin tells the girl he is 
about to have an interview with a 
man may employ him. He 
does not know what attitude to 


who 


take: the condescending manner of 
a man who is regularly employed, 
or the supplicating manner of one 
who hasn’t eaten in weeks. It is 
inconceivable that Chaplin should 
have been able to resist the impulse 
to act out both attitudes for the 
girl; but he has resisted it. There 
is, to be sure, some faint facial 
play as he talks out the problem, 
some hint of mimicry.: But we are 
denied anything more graphic than 
this. The burden of the scene must 
rest on the dialogue, and the 
impulse to illustration is forever 
chilled. 

From being that genius who 
brought the form of the motion 
picture to its purest realization, Mr. 
Chaplin has moved to the logical 
opposite: he is no longer a man 
interested in making a motion pic- 
ture at all. An inspired visual 
scenarist has become an indifferent 
playwright. There is nothing in 
Limelight which might not have 
been written for the stage, though 
it might better have been written 
in the heyday of the late Austin 
Strong. 

Since Chaplin was, from the out- 
set, painfully aware of the pitfalls 
of sound, how is it that he has now 
fallen so whole-heartedly into its 
deepest trap, its final excess? I think 
the answer lies in Chaplin’s image 
of himself as philosopher. 

It has always been known that 
the great Charlie fancied his talents 
as a speculative thinker. Nearly 
every study of Chaplin—from Sam 
Goldwyn’s cursory The Real Chap- 
lin of 1923 to Theodore Huff’s ex- 


In The Great Dic- 
tator, he began to 
be fascinated by 


speech. 


‘he originally 


tended Charlie Chaplin of last year 

remarks on his enthusiasm for 
“intellectual” conversation, his pas- 
sionate pursuit of minds reputed to 
be superior in one way or another, 
his anxiety to meet them on thei 
own level and, what is more, on 
their own subjects. Most such 
studies also manage to imply, in 
however roundabout terms, that the 
artist’s enthusiam tends to exceed 
his equipment. 

Chaplin was perfectly able to re- 
sist the inroads of sound on his 
work as a comedian. (He didn’t 
make an actual talking film until 
twelve or thirteen years after the 
sound revolution, and he was much 
praised for the manner in which 
subordinated sound 
track to image.) What he appar- 
ently can no longer resist is the 
opportunity presented by sound to 
display the other, and hitherto hid- 
den, side to his personality—his de- 
sire to be known as a thinker. He 
was undoubtedly encouraged in this 
by the vocabulary which his most 
ardent admirers had long used to 
describe his best work, a vocabulary 
which held the little tramp “pro- 
found,” the tramp’s adventures 
“shot through with significance,” 
and the tramp’s creator a “multiple 
genius.” 

But the difference between a 
visual profundity and a verbal one 
is very great. One is achieved intui- 
tively, by implying layers of un- 
spoken meaning behind a simple 
picture. The other speaks out its 
meaning in a series of logical equa- 
tions which require no picture at 
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Monsieur Verdoux “degenerated 

into a thesis piece.” 

all. (Thus, what Chaplin does not 
say at the end of City Lights is 
dazzling with meaning; all that he 
does say throughout the first half of 
Limelight is literal, explicit and 
without esthetic life.) 

The intuitive and the rational 
methods of getting at truth are anti- 
thetical methods which tend to fight 
one another. Rarely—very rarely- 
do we find the two highly developed, 
side by side, in a single personality. 
For Chaplin the switch over was 
bound to be dangerous; in a pre- 
dominantly pictorial medium it was 
almost sure to be disastrous. 

The split between the artist and 
the thinker began with the closing 
moments of The Great Dictator. 
Throughout the first three quarters 
of that film the content—whether 
purposefully satirical or merely antic 

is conveyed in mobile, life-like 
images. The dictator does not make 
a speech to say that he covets the 
world: he dances with the globe in 
his hands. No one announces that 
the great new world order is some- 
how defective: a train persistently 
stops at the wrong place. Mean- 
while an anonymous little barber 
shaves his customer to the rhythms 
of a Hungarian dance. 

As the film progresses, the illiter- 
ate little barber is mistaken for the 
paranoid leader. At its climax, after 
a few preliminary comic misadven- 
tures, he is called upon to address 
the assembled nation. He hesitates. 
Then, looking directly into the 
camera, the figure before us launches 
into a long, literate harangue on 
the merits of political democracy. 
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The figure is no longer anyone we 
recognize. It is patently not that of 
the barber we have fondly followed 
all evening; no pretense is made 
that the barber might be capable 
of such a speech. No explanation 
is offered because none is possible. 
We have simply and suddenly been 
introduced to the other Chaplin- 
Chaplin the thinker—in the intimacy 
of his living room. As though this 
first shock were not enough, another 
is in store for us: the speech is 
dreadful. It is a hoary collection 
of disorganized platitudes, belliger- 
ently delivered. Not only the barber 
has disappeared. Chaplin the artist 
has disappeared. The film has dis- 
appeared. 

The Great Dictator need not have 
ended in this way, not even to make 
its point. The old Charlie would 
at least have given us an enemy 
plane dumping a bundle of propa- 
ganda leaflets onto Charlie’s head; 
Charlie’s girl friend Hannah labori- 
ously spelling out words and phrases 
for him; and a final speech—halting, 
helpless, heartfelt—in which the 
little barber does his desperate best 
to reconstruct this beautiful dream, 
filling out in gesture which he can- 
not force into words. A speech in 
character might have been comic 
in its confusion and infinitely more 
touching in its earnest simplicity. 

Chaplin’s subsequent work stems 
directly from the last five minutes, 
and the worst five minutes, of The 
Great Dictator. The actor an- 
nounced that Monsieur Verdoux was 
to have moral value: “Von Clause- 
witz said that war is the logical ex- 
tension of diplomacy; M. Verdoux 
feels that murder is the logical ex- 
tension of business.” Given the 
intellectual posturing of this premise, 
it was no surprise to find the film 
degenerating into a_ thesis - piece 
whose point was “stated verbally 





In Limelight, “a profound clown is seeking a reputation as a sage.” 


by Chaplin in the bluntest possible 
terms and with a bitterness of in- 
tonation carrying with it, astonish- 
ingly enough, a grain or two of 
smugness.” (Parker Tyler in The 
Kenyon Review.) 

Limelight has not the thesis struc- 
ture of Verdoux, but it is ripe with 
random observations on Freud, life, 
love, nature and fame. The lan- 
guage is—especially during the long 
first half —- uncomfortably cosmic; 
the camera is steadily focused on 
Chaplin’s mind. And there is finally 
a line of dialogue which summarizes 
the actor’s whole latter-day develop- 
ment 

At one point the adoring dancer 
turns to the philosophical clown and 
says: 

“To hear you talk no one would 
ever think you were a comedian.” 

Now this isn’t just one of those 
unlucky lines that offers the re- 
viewers an opening for sarcasm. It 
is much more than that, because 
Chaplin is ahead of the reviewers 
He knows that the line is a danger- 
ous one. He anticipates its dangers 
by reacting to it with mock dismay, 
with irony. Yet he will not part 
with it. He secretly hopes that, 
once he has made light of the 
whole business, the audience will 
still be impressed with the things a 
comedian can say when he puts his 
mind to it. He wants a disclaimer 
of intellectuality and an insistence 
upon intellectuality at one and the 
same moment. He is conscious of 
his present course, self-conscious 
about his present course, and deter- 
mined upon his present course. 


There are wheels within wheels 
here, but it might have been better 
had they never been set turning. A 
profound clown—the greatest, most 
beloved we have—is seeking a sec- 
ond reputation as a sage. It is not 
likely to equal his first. 
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Movies Limelight 
The Snows of Kilimanjaro 
Beauty and the Devil 
Savage Triangle 


Limelight: A Great 


The Grand Concert 






























































































































































































Comedian Sums Up His Life 


asa Cuapun’s Limelight 


‘ 


the unique expression of genius. It 
is bewildering in its variety, f 


tiguing in its demands. There are 


relatively few moments of that 


which we have been taught to con- 
sider brilliance in cinema, in the us 
of film as film. vet the movie is the 
brilliant expression of a cinemati 
personality 


created ; the points of view are ever 
shifting. The time of the filn 

1914, the place, London. Chaplit 
plays an aging English clown, Cal- 
vero, who was the favorite of the 
music halls until he lost his touch 
For a while he had to drink to be 
funny, then he drank toc much, and 
after that he wasn’t funny at all. He 
saves a young ballet dancer named 
Terry (Claire Bloom) from an at- 
tempted suicide and then, in typical 
Chaplin fashion, finds himself sad- 
dled with her. He puts her up in his 
room, nurses her back to health and 
watches her achieve success as a 


by Edwin Miller 


er. In return, the shy, sensitive 
girl falls in love with him and tries 
to aid him in turn when the time 
comes. Eventually she even rejects 


the love of a young musician (Syd- 
ney Chaplin) her own age to offer 
her own to Calvero 


Ierry is a bed-ridden invalid dur- 
the first half of the film. She 


™ 
acts as a straight man for the weary 


riages. In effect, he says, she needn’t 
worry because he has reached “the 
uge where a platonic friendship can 
be sustained on the highest moral 
plane.” At another time he expresses 
his love for individual human be- 
ings—and his fear of “the monster 
without a head,” the crowd which 
“can be prodded in any direction.” 
These lines take on obvious signifi- 
cance in the context of Chaplin’s 
own history, his stormy marital re- 
lationships, the attacks on Monsieur 
V erdoux several years ago, and even 
the recent visa difficulties, although 
he could not have foreseen them 


The ballet dancer wishes Calver» luck just before his chance at a comeback. 








Edwin Miller, substituting as filn 
ritic while Robert Hatch is on va- 
ation, states the case for Limelight 
as opposed to Walter Kerr's dissent- 
ng opinion on the preceding page 








Ihe first half of the film, devoted 
to Calvero’s running dialogue in 
which he expresses his philosophy, 
is necessarily static. Chaplin breaks 
t up here and there using either bits 

comic business like a brief flirta- 
tion with his landlady (Marjorie 
Bennett) in order to get out of pay- 
ing her his back rent, or with vaude- 


i ville turns. Some of these are pre- 
: Limelight relates its audience to lown’s comments on life. Early in sented in the form of dreams, = 
. two worlds at once, past and pres- the film, in order to reassure her of nightmares, and this is quite signifi- 
¥ ent: the interior world of the filn his intentions, he makes a wry com- cant. For these urns, revolving 
Sal ail dl ied ten RE Bh en sianeiie cant tale ‘tis tocnidl Cle toaceal eae 4round patter songs “The Sardine 

Song.” “The Animal _ Trainer,” 


“Spring Is Here”) which he com- 
posed himself, are of an unreal 
bygone time. They possess a humor 
which is no longer humorous; no 
laughter as required. They evoke 
the most curious and melancholy 
air; they are of an elegant sadness 
passed off as comedy, the proud 
efforts of a man who knows no one 
finds him funny any longer. 


The second half of the film moves 
outside Calvero’s rooms to the streets 
and to the theatre in which both he 
and Terry are employed, she as a 
star, he as a minor clown. Again 
Calvero weaves his personal com- 
mentary into the story. He remarks 
on the nature of love, the need for 
emotional dependency and the equal 
need for dignity, the necessity for 
an individual to stand alone and 
know himself. At the beginning of 
the movie he urges the young girl to 
live for the simple reason that she is 
alive, and denies his own despait 
Even if there is no hope, he cries, 
live without it, but live you must. 
By the middle of the film, the tables 
are reversed and she becomes his 
emotional support. And by the end 
he has made his peace: he remarks 
that God helps those who help 
themselves. The suggestion is made, 
perhaps, that this is the only sta- 





Calvero sings “Spring Is Here” 
in a music-hall turn. 


bility performer can find who 
shuttles between the ecstacy of suc- 
cess and the anguish of rejection for 
an entire lifetime. And in Chaplin’s 
symbolism, we are all performers 
of a kind 

The comedy in Limelight com- 
bines material plucked from Chap- 
lin’s entire range of experience as a 
comedian, from the English music 
hall, classic burlesque, from the 
broad humor, the ironies and the 
satire of the Tramp comedies and 
from the latter-day bitterness of 
Monsieur Verdoux. Most of the 
comic situations are obviously con- 


trived ; yet Chaplin, the director, can 
set up a bit of business in perfect 
awareness that everyone knows it 1s 
a set-up. Chaplin the comedian will 
bring you to tears, or laughter, or 
whatever he wills just the same. 
Take the scene where Calvero is 
standing at a theatrical bar all by 
himself. An old vaudeville pal (Sta- 
pleton Kent) from America comes 
looking for him. He’s a fellow with- 
out arms who has come out of 
retirement to do his macabre act on 
the continent. He chats with Cal- 
vero, listens patiently to his face- 
saving story that he’s waiting for his 
agent (how many times have we 
seen this, in how many bad 
movies? Finally, the successful 
vaudevillian, the man without arms, 
persuades Calvero to take a twenty- 
pound note from his wallet. Calvero 
does so. Overcome with emotion he 
thrusts his hand forward for a shake, 
realizes his error, follows through 


and slaps Kent on the shoulder be- 


fore turning his back to the camera 
to hide his tears at the bar. The 
physical gesture carries the emotions 
from pathos to the brink of sudden, 
embarrassed laughter at the mis- 
taken gesture, then converts the 
same emotional energy to pathos 
again! This time, however, the 


pathos is deeper and broader and 
involves both individuals. Tears in- 
stead of laughter, and all by one 


single fluid movement! (And for 
the inevitable twist, we learn later 
that Calvero really was 
his agent. 


waiting for 


The ballet sequence, “The Death 
of Columbine,” choreographed by 
Chaplin, Melissa Hayden (who dou- 
bles for Miss Bloom in all the dance 
sequences) and Andre Eglevsky, is 
superbly danced. It gives rise to the 
single outstanding piece of direction, 





Calvero has a brief flirtation with his landlady (Mar- 
jorie Bennett) in order to avoid paying the rent. 


te 


visually speaking. As the scencs 
change for the second act of the bal- 
let at the theatre, the camera rises 
high to the flies behind the curtain 
to catch the dance-like movement 
of the change of sets, a sequence 
that parallels the ballet in _ its 
choreographed action. 

Limelight cannot be evaluated o1 
digested in either a single viewing 
or in a brief space of time. It is the 
sum of a great artist’s opinions 
about a lifetime in the theatre. It is 
the affirmation of a man who knows 
his mind and has the pride and the 
occasion to say what he thinks, for 
better or for worse. 


Where Are The Snows 
of Hemingway? 


Regard The Snows of Kiliman- 
jaro aS a movie-in-itself or as a 
movie based on a short story classic : 
either way it comes a cropper. Since 
[wentieth Century-Fox has seen fit 
to identify the film as closely as pos- 
sible with the Hemingway original 
in its advertising copy (“Out of one 
masterpiece another has been cre- 
ated!”), there’s no harm in men- 
tioning both in the same breath. 

According to Casey Robinson, 
credited with the screenplay in 
Darryl F. Zanuck’s major personal 
production for 1952, the script 
actually is “one-third Hemingway, 
one-third Zanuck and one-third my- 
self.” Evidently the director, Henry 
King, contented himself with di- 
recting. : 

The acting ranges from embar- 
rassing (in many of the smaller 
roles) to mediocre; the dialogue is 
phony. The Hemingway touch is 
striven for by sprinkling the conver- 
sation with words like “lousy” and 

(Continued on page 93) 





A vaudevillian without arms persuades Calvero to ac- 
cept a loan. 





The dustier traditions are 


being swept away in the Met's 


new approach to the classic repertory 


Revolution 
at the Opera 


by Patrice Munsel 


A REVOLUTION is in the 


Patrice Munsel with night-club comedian Jack Gilford in 
making in the operatic world, and 


Die Fledermaus, staged by Garson Kanin in one of the 
Met’s first breaks with conventional production methods. 


tumbrels are rattling over the cob- 
blestones of old traditions. The 
sound frightens the palace guard of 
opera, who don’t want anything 
changed; and it delights the sans- 
culottes, who want everything 
changed. The traditionalists are ap- 
palled if a minor piece of “business” 
is omitted; the revolutionists ap- 
plaud every innovation, whether it 
makes sense or not. 


Somewhere between the extremes 
lies the new approach to opera 
which is bringing new life to it 
and a new following—without doing 
violence to the best of its traditions. 

The Met’s announcement of plans 
for this season already has created 
controversy ; controversy that doubt- 
less will become more heated with 
the passing of the months and may 
make the arguments of the past two 
seasons seem like mere tiffs. Rudolf 
Bing, the Met’s general manager, 
relishes controversy, believing that 
even at its most turbulent an argu- 
ment among operagoers is really 
only a lovers’ quarrel. Mr. Bing’s 
plans for this season include the pro- 








Patrice Munsel took the Met’s neu 
methods of staging opera in her stride 
and won the praise of the critics and 
the public as an operatic comedienne 
for her performances in Die Fleder- 
maus and Cosi Fan Tutte. She made 
her debut at the Met at the age of 
eighteen and has sung all the major 
coloratura roles 








duction of Puccini’s La Boheme in 
English on one night (in a new trans- 
lation by Howard Dietz, directed 
by Joseph Mankiewicz who made 
All About Eve) and on the follow- 
ing night in the original Italian. 

The American premiére of Stra- 
vinsky’s The Rake’s Progress also 
promises to start some vehement dis- 
cussions; it is being directed by 
George Balanchine, the dancer and 
choreographer. Der Rosenkavalier is 
being restored to the repertory 
which may revive the old wrangle 
about how “grand” grand opera 
must be. The Met has arranged that 
no other opera company can per- 
form the Strauss opera until all of 
its own scheduled performances 
have been played. In still another 
departure from standard methods, 
the Met will present three operas in 
English on a national TV network. 

All of this follows the pattern set 
by Mr. Bing when he mounted new 
productions of Die Fledermaus, Don 
Carlo, Cosi Fan Tutte, Aida, Rigo- 
letto and Carmen and brought in 
stage directors as Margaret Web- 
ster, Garson Kanin, Alfred Lunt 
and Tyrone Guthrie to brush the 
cobwebs off the staging. 

I worked with two of these direc- 
tors and am in a position to tell the 
effect of the revolution on the sing- 
ers. When Mr. Kanin suggested that 
in the third act of Die Fledermaus | 
walk up a long flight of stairs hold- 


ing onto a High-A, I protested like 
any staunch traditionalist: “Impos- 
sible! There is such a thing as 
breath control.” But then I thought 
of how I had willingly thrown such 
consideration out the window for 
my excursions into musical comedy 
in Naughty Marietta and Rose 
Marie and decided to give it a try. 
After all, if it worked on the musi- 
cal comedy stage why mightn’t it 
work at the Met too? It did—but 
Mr. Kanin had to persuade me. 

He also was in favor of my sing- 
ing the laughing song in this Strauss 
work with bumps and kicks and 
again I protested: “At the Met! 
Never! It’s too undignified.” But 
then I mused: why should it be if 
audiences are enjoying such antics 
only a few blocks away in the legiti- 
mate theatre? The bumps stayed. 


These working methods are new 
to operatic tradition and were cer- 
tainly new to me. Eight years ago 
when I made my Met debut as Phil- 
line in Mignon, without ever having 
stood on an operatic stage and be- 
ing an absolute greenhorn at the 
ripe old age of eighteen, I was di- 
rected to do a certain piece of stage 
business, because prima donnas had 
done it for generations before me. I 
was perfectly willing to follow suit, 
but because I couldn’t really believe 
it, it was done with consummate 
awkwardness and had no effect on 
the audience except to embarrass 
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them. The new mode of acting goes 
on the principle that a little com- 
mon sense can’t possibly hurt any 
work of art. 

The operatic revolution, however, 
is not so recent as people are in- 
clined to think. It actually started 
some twenty years ago; and even 
before some great crusaders were 
demanding change and bringing it 
about on their own initiative. The 
crusaders were singers who in addi- 
tion to beautiful voices also looked 
and acted their parts—singers like 
Geraldine Farrar, Mary Garden, 
Feodor Chaliapin, in many roles the 
legendary Caruso, and a few others. 
Then came such flamboyant oper- 
atic personalities as Maria Jeritza, 
Antonio Scotti, Lawrence Tibbett, 
Kirsten Flagstad, Grace Moore and 
Ezio Pinza. But always their indi- 
vidual performances shone alone 
in stodgy productions, like bright 
jewels in a dull and _ tarnished 
setting. 

It happened more than once that 
an opera, set in a given period, 
would have costumes covering the 
styles of two whole centuries. Prima 
donnas would sing in their own cos- 
tumes, and more often than not they 
jarred with the rest of the produc- 
tion. Once when two prima donnas 
were singing in an opera, each 
insisted that she wear her own 
costume. They were beautiful cos- 
tumes, but their colors clashed. The 
opera director prevailed upon them 
to wear the regular costumes of the 
Opera House. The prima donnas 
refused, because those costumes 
were old and shabby. He tried a 
compromise, each one wearing one 
of the opera costumes and one of 
their own in different acts. Again 


Sedge LeBlang 
Garson Kanin brought the techniques of 
a Broadway director to Die Fledermaus. 
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they refused. It so happened that 
when one of the prima donnas came 
to her dressing room that night she 
found one of her costumes ruined 
by a big, conspicuous ink spot. Of 
course, it could have been an 
accident. 

Improvement in the acting, stag- 
ing and costuming of opera is now 
going on almost everywhere. But 
among the die-hards there are still 
those who insist that improvements 
are made at the sacrifice of the 
music, of the great voices from 
opera’s Golden Age. “Bel canto is 
gone,” they complain. “The miracu- 
lous trills of the coloraturas are lost 
in the modernity of the stage direc- 
tion.” 

“Are they really lost? Is bel canto 
impossible because the décor is 
beautiful? And also (to introduce a 
possibly cynical note), how golden 
was the Golden Age? The late Ber- 
nard Shaw—once famous as a 
music critic under the name of 
Corno di Bassetto—wrote an article 
shortly before his death in which he 
strongly implied that the Golden 
Age was really brass with a little 
gilt on it. Memory creates legends, 
he said, and the farther away in 
time a memory becomes the firmer 
becomes the legend. Many a great 
reputation survives as a mere feat of 
embalming; and old-timers who 
think back to a performance forty 
years ago as an unsurpassed musico- 
dramatic event are merely remem- 
bering an experience that was 
thrilling to them because they were 
young and impressionable. Shaw 
concluded that forty years from now 
our children and grand children 
will probably recall our present era 

continued on page 92) 


Tyrone Guthrie upset the conventions in 
his staging of Carmen. 


Movie director Joseph Mankiewicz will forsake 
the camera long enough to stage the English ver- 
sion of La Boheme at the Met this season. 


a 
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Choreographer George Balanchine is stage direétor 
for Stravinsky’s The Rake’s Progress in its Amer- 
ican premiére at the Met. 


Alfred Lunt, who staged Cosi Fan Tutte, gave Miss 
Munsel a demonstration of dance steps for her 
part in the Mozart opera. 
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A few days after Gertrude Lawrence died, I was searching for 


something or other in an old file of papers, 


this piece, written some eleven years before 


when I came upon 


It is the sort of thing 


impossible to write about anyone afterwards, so I have left it 


untouched. Here it is—just the way I 


Lady in the Dark opened in New York in 1941 


memory I shall always have of Gertie 


and intensely alive 


how a Lady 


l. SEEMS like yesterday, but I’m 
afraid it was a good sixteen years 
ago that I stood shivering outside 
the stage door of the old 48th Street 
Theatre, waiting for Katharine Cor- 
nell to come out. I had pawned my 
overcoat that night for a_ first 
glimpse of Katharine Cornell in 
Candida, and though the wind 
that whistled down the alley was 
a cutting one, I was set upon 
making a memorable evening com- 
plete by a starry-eyed look at the 
star herself. Finally, when it seemed 
that I must really perish with the 
cold, the stage door opened, and, 
silhouetted against that magic and 
wonderful background of light that 
only stage doors glimpsed down an 
alley on a winter’s night 
stood Candida herself. 
Though she has since denied any 
recollection of it, I could have 
sworn Katharine Cornell smiled di- 
rectly at me, and if she didn’t whis- 
per, “You must write a play for me 
someday” as she brushed by, you 
have only my word against hers, 
and the word of a shivering, smitten 
and stage-struck young man of 
eighteen is the one to take, I assure 
you, or the theatre of the ‘future 
hasn’t a chance. At any rate, that is 
witat I chose to believe I had heard 
as I rumbled home on the subway 
that night, and that, fantastically 
enough, was the real beginning of 


Lady in the Dark. 


For some years ago, while we 


pe YSSESS, 
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wrote t 


the week before 


It is part of the 


gay, capricious, loving, 


kept a playwright 


Mn The Dark 


by Moss Hart 


were trying out The Man Who 
Came to Dinner in Boston, I once 
again stood in an alley waiting for 
Katharine Cornell to come out of a 
stage door, and though it was a 
warm autumn evening and the play 
was No Time for Comedy, when the 
stage door finally opened there stood 
Candida again. Then it was I de- 
cided I must keep my word to that 
young fellow of eighteen, and an 
hour or so later as we sat and lis- 
tened to Benny Fields sing “Melan- 
choly Baby” as only Benny Fields 
can, I said “Kit,” (see how won- 
derful the theatre is!) “I’m going 
to write a play for you right away 
I'll catch you in Philadelphia—end 
of March—and read you the first 
act.” 

And that is exactly what hap- 
pened. Not only that, but Miss Cor- 
nell liked the first_act of Lady in the 
Dark very much: indeed and Ger- 
trude Lawrence wasn’t even a gleam 
in Sam Harris’ eye. But something 
else also happened. Originally con- 
ceived as a straight play with re- 
current musical themes, Lady in the 
Dark had now grown musically to 
Frankenstein proportions. So much 
so, that I had not been completely 
truthful with Miss Cornell, and as 
I rode back to New York that night, 
I was torn between an honest desire 
to tell her exactly what she was let- 
ting herself in for (and _ thereby 
losing her and scuttling my boyhood 
ambition) and a grave doubt as to 


whether, great actress though she 
was, this was not a little outside of 
her province, 

One Sunday night last year, I 
went to a rehearsal of a British War 
Relief Party for which George Kauf- 
man and I were to do an act, and 
Gertrude Lawrence, among others, 
was there to rehearse her bit. It was 
a rather old-fashioned boy-and-girl 
number that she was doing, but as I 
watched her sing and dance, I knew, 
cad that I am, that here, irrevocably, 
was the Lady of Lady in the Dark. 
Now I make no claim that my be- 
havior through the ensuing weeks 
was anything short of shoddy, but I 
can only report that I, too, suffered 

For I had not been courageous 
enough to tell Miss Cornell of my 
doubts, and before I knew it, I was 
in so deep with Gertie that even a 
frantic plea for help to that re- 
puted Lawrence-tamer, Noel Cow- 
ard, proved of no avail. I have 
learned since that there are two 
separate and distinct Gertrude Law- 
rences. The one before rehearsals 
start may be rather charitably de- 
scribed as the Kiss of Death and 
the other, from the moment of the 
first day’s rehearsal, as the Princess 
of Pure Delight. And the chasm 
between these two darlings took at 
least ten years off an already fragile 
life 

The fireworks began that very 
night after the rehearsal finished. I 
asked Gertie to come and have a 
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snack with me at the back room of 
the Plaza and feeling every inch a 
scoundrel asked her point-blank as 
we drank our beer if she wanted to 
hear my new play. I laid all my 
cards on the table. She was charm- 
ing and thoroughly understanding 
about my involvement with Miss 
Cornell, and, from even the little I 
told her, it seemed nothing could be 
more exciting than the prospect of 
playing Liza Elliott. She was, as a 
matter of fact, ‘searching wildly 
about for a play for the new season 
and would give’ me an answer imme- 
diately. It was all too wonderful 
and just Fate, that was all, just 
Fate. When could she hear it? To- 
morrow afternoon? Fine! We ar- 
ranged a meeting then and there, 
and though my sleep was troubled 
that night by dreams of a misty and 
malignant Katharine Cornell peer- 
ing over the foot of the bed, I felt 
there was nothing for it but to have 
Gertie say “yes,” and fly on to Detroit 
and make my peace with Katharine 
Cornell as best I could. The next 
afternoon I read Gertie the first act 
in her apartment 


Gertie liked the play, I could tell 
thai. It was more than exciting, she 
kept repeating. It was an adventure 
in the theatre and something she 
had always hoped for as an actress. 
I basked in the glow of all this for 
quite a while and then making a 
great show of looking at my watch, 
suggested that if I hurried I might 
still catch the night plane for De- 
troit and acquaint Miss Cornell with 
the nasty turn of events. O, but I 
mustn’t do that! Yes, of course she 
had liked the play and the part 
she was mad about it. 


But her astrologer, reading her 
horoscope only the week before had 
said: “Do nothing until April 7,” 
and since he had also more or less 
told her that a new play would fall 
into her lap almost to the minute I 
had appeared, it would be flying in 
the face of Providence to do any- 
thing but wait until then. Besides, 
she wanted very much to hear the 
completed script, and since I worked 
very fast, why didn’t I go down to 
my farm and finish the play? April 
7 was still two weeks away, I could 
surely finish by that time and she 
could then say yes to me and her 
astrologer with a clear heart 


Cursing Gertie’s astrologer all the 
way down to Pennsylvania, I holed 
in at the farm and worked until the 
sixth of April: That morning there 
was a call from Gertie. Was the 
play finished? Just. And I was com- 
ing in that very night to read it to 
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her. “Wonderful, darling,” said 
Gertie, “it’s all working out beauti- 
fully, because I’ve just had a cable 
from Noel and he arrives tomorrow 
morning. Isn’t that wonderful?” It 
was, I agreed, but what did Noel 
have to do with it? “But don’t you 
see, darling,” cooed that lovely 
voice, “it all works out! My astrol- 
oger said to do nothing until April 7 
and I never do anything without 
Noel’s advice and here he is arriv- 
ing on the very day! You must read 
the play to Noel and if he says yes 
I'll do it. It’s all working out beau- 
tifully. Bless you, darling!” 


Noel agreed to hear the play and 
met me at my house the next after- 
noon. Noel’s comment when I fin- 
ished reading was short but sweet 
to my ears. “Gertie ought to pay 
you to play it,” he said, and the 
matinée of Skylark being just about 
over, off we both went to tell Gertie 
the glad news. Gertie’s reception ol 
it was typical. “Bless you, darlings,” 
she said, and though no mention of 
an Equity contract was even whis- 
pered, I was happy. Only a slight 
cloud dimmed an otherwise bright 
horizon, and that little cloud was 
placed there by Mr. Coward him- 
self. “Uncle Moss.” he said as ] 
left him at his hotel, “now your 
troubles are really beginning.” 


“But Gertie said yes, didn’t she?” 
I asked. “That’s just the point my 
boy,” he replied 
And he dashed away 

I waited a polite two days for 
Gertie to read and digest the fin- 
ished script and then I called her 
“Darling, I love it,” she said, “and 
must read it to Fanny 
Holtzman.” 


“Who's that?” I asked 


“Fanny is my lawyer and business 
manager. I never do anything with- 
out her, darling! We'll be at your 
house tomorrow for lunch at two 
Bless you darling!” 


“Gertie said yes!” 


now we 


The next day Fanny Holtzman 
came into my life. Fanny is a small, 
delicate, mouselike creature given to 
wearing floppy hats and creating a 
first impression of wistful helpless- 
Helpless, indeed! Fanny is 
about as helpless as the Bethlehem 
Steel Company. At any rate, I read 
the play again—this time with Kurt 
Weill and Ira Gershwin playing and 
singing the score, and Fanny liked 
it. “We'll have it all settled by the 
end of the week,” said Fanny, as 
she and Gertie left and as Ira, Kurt 
and myself happily congratulated 
each other 


We decided that Miss 
must be told immediatels 


ness. 


Cornell 
I reached 


Gertrude Lawrence in Lady in the 
Dark. 


her by telephorie and asked if Kurt 
and myself could come over for a 
cocktail. We could indeed and ten 
minutes later we stood guiltily fac- 
ing her. I now suspect that she knew 
what we were there for but she gave 
no indication of it and after a good 
deal of writhing, I finally plunged. 
With Kurt by my side to bear me 
out, I explained the musical difh- 
culties. There were dances, ballets 
and songs now, and didn’t she think 
it would be too tough an assign- 
ment? 

She said, “Not at all. It sounds 
fine. As a matter of fact I love to 
sing, and I sing much better than 
anyone Why don’t you 
both come back here next Tuesday 
and let me sing for you?” Gathering 
what little shreds of honesty we had 
left around us like a tattered cloak, 
we said ves as best we could and 
left. 

A few days later a telegram ar- 
rived from Miss Cornell: “I’ve 
known about it all along. I wanted 
you to speak for yourself, like John 
Alden. The best of luck to Gertie 
and yourself.” 


Suspec ts 


And then, a few days after that, 
the terms of the contract were 
finally settled. For her services in 
acting in Lady in the Dark Gertie 
was to receive my farm, the Music 
Box Theatre, Sam Harris’ house in 
Palm Beach, half of Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer, a couple of race horses 
and five thousand dollars a week 


The contract was finally drawn 
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Gertie, Fanny Holtzman assured me, 
would sign it tomorrow. But, the 
next morning, after the first good 
night’s sleep I had had in a num- 
ber of weeks, I was awakened early, 
and it was Fanny herself on the 
telephone. Gertie had gone off to 
Dennis to play a week of Privat. 
Lives in summer stock, and_ ther 
would be some slight delay. For 
once, I talked a little longer than 
Fanny did on the telephone and in- 
sisted somewhat rudely that I had 
had enough of Fanny and Gertie 
and that unless Fanny went up there 
and brought back a signed contract 
the following Monday, the whol 
thing was off. Fanny told me that 
Gertie had been married to Richard 
Aldrich the night before, and I sup- 
pose it was utterly beyond her to 
sign two contracts at once. Bitterly 
I wired Richard Aldrich whom I 
had never met, “Congratulations 
and are sure Gertie said “Yes’?” 


Meanwhile, word came from Hol- 
lywood that Irene Dunne was defi- 
nitely interested in the play (she 
had been queried earlier 

I got Gertie on the telephone. As 
always, I was completely disarmed 
by that warm delightful voice and 
overcome almost at once by a sense 
of guilt that I was pushing this 
charming creature into making some 
hateful decision. But I had lived 
through three months of this deadly 
charm and now I managed to shake 
it off. I told Gertie about Iren 
Dunne and that she must either 
make up her mind now, over th 
phone, or this was the end of it 
There was a little silence at the 
other end of the wire and then, in 
a voice of complete surprise, Gertic 
said, “But, darling, I said ves 
months ago, didn’t I? Whatever arc 
you troubling your little head 
about? | am coming into town on 
Monday. Let’s have lunch and I 
will bring the contract with me all] 
beautifully signed. Bless you, dar 
ling.” 

I did not quite believe it, but 
there was nothing else I could do 
but meet her for lunch 

Gertie made her entrance in a lit- 
tle while like a breath of salt Cape 
Cod air. She was brown and healthy 
and brimming over with great good 
spirits, and though I kept eying het 
handbag hungrily, I had not the 
gumption to say “give me that con- 
tract’ until we had had a few 
cocktails 

Then I did, and almost jumped 
out of my seat when Gertie said 
“Darkng the most awful thing hap- 
pened I left it in Cape Cod and 
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Fanny is drawing another one this 
very minute. We will have it for 
you the day after tomorrow.” 


I said, “Are you sure to have it? 

“Of course | am darling.” said 
Gertie. “It’s all worked out beau- 
tifully, hasn’t it?” and she was off 
to Elizabeth Arden’s where I would 
have given anything to have been 
the masseur and pommeled the hell 
out of her. 


Day after tornorrow finally cam«e 
and with it that inevitable call from 
Fanny Holtzman. Yes, the contract 
was all signed just as she told me it 
would be,if only I had a little pa- 
tience, and she would meet me at 
the Music Box Theatre at two 
o'clock and deliver it herself as a 
gesture of good will. I was there 
promptly and so was Fanny, but 
after one glance at the contract, my 
heart sank. Gertie had signed it all 
right but she had not initialed any 
of the additional clauses so that the 
contract was completely useless 


This was at two o’clock and at 
three o’clock Gertie was leaving for 
Los Angeles. I knew that unless 
that contract was properly signed 
before she got on that train, the jig 
was up. Where was she, I demanded 
to know. She was at the final re- 
hearsal of Skylark before it went on 
tour, Fanny explained. And I could 
not possibly go over there and have 
her sign it because that kind of 
thing upset her. I hollered back that 
I had been pretty upset, too, but 
Fanny remained adamant. Finally 
it was agreed that Jack Potter, 
personal manager, would 
somehow sneak into rehearsal and 
grab Gertie as she came ‘out, have 
her sign the contract properly and 
bring it to me at the Essex House 
where I had an appointment to 
work with Gershwin and Weill. This 
was the end of July, mind you, and 
Gertie had said yes in March 


All three of us, Weill, Gershwin 
and myself, paced about the room 
nervously waiting for the telephone 
to ring. Finally it did. It was Fanny. 
Gertie had signed the contract all 
right, but it appears we had rushed 
her into this so fast that she had 
forgotten one important clause 
which must be inserted now—the 
play must open at the Music Box 
or the whole thing was off. “Fine,” 
I screamed into the receiver, “the 
whole thing is off. I will be here for 
fifteen minutes longer and if that 
contract is not here by then, just 
tear it up.” 


Gertie’s 


Ira Gershwin, that sweet, simple 
soul, thought my behavior had been 
a little rash but by that time I 


would not have cared if Zasu Pitts 
had played Lady in the Dark. As 
a matter of fact, in fifteen minutes 
our troubles were over, for the con- 
tract arrived, all properly signed 

Gertie had 


signed beautifully as 


phrased it 


In spite of this promise of a 
happy ending, I approached the 
first rehearsal of Lady in the Dark 
with some misgivings. The play, a 
difficult one, had to be put on the 
stage and be ready for an opening 
in Boston in only three weeks time 
It was the first play I was to direct 
myself, and all in all, it was rather 
a frightening task. Though I had no 
sense of panic about it, I felt that 
if Gertie conducted her professional 
life in the same haphazard and scat- 
terbrained way in which she con- 
ducted her business life, there would 
be real trouble ahead. I. privately 
decided that the first time Gertie 
late to rehearsals and at the 
first sign of any dawdling or shilly- 
shallying, I would go right to the 
mat with her and fight it out; when 
begin, the actress is 
trapped quite as much as the pro- 
ducer and author and at least you 
fight on even terms. My fears were 


cam 


rehearsals 


groundless. Even in the first moment 
of rehearsals, Gertie was the very 
antithesis of her contract-signing 
self. A brilliant and intelligent ac- 
tress I knew her to be, but what I 
did not know was she was also a 
perfect angel—once past a stage 
door. She was sensitive and kind 
and completely conscientious ; I had 
to drive her out of the theatre at 
night, and there was one clement of 
a working relationship with Gertie 
that I have never experienced in 
working with any other 
That element was fun—rehearsals 
were unalloyed fun. That is the 
only way I can explain how we eve 
did so difficult a job as Lady in the 
Dark in so short a time. In three 
weeks, Gertie, by her shining good 


actress 


nature and her own special magic, 
made fun what would have been an 
otherwise burdensome task. And 
months, while Gertie 
made up her mind, were completely 
blotted out by the joy of these 
rehearsals and the final opening in 


New York 


those four 


All in all, only the pleasant things 
now remain of my life with Gertie. 
but next year I am writing a little 
play—without four revolving stages. 
In fact the play has no scenery at 
all. It is to be done on a bare stage 
with no actors. Just lights. And, 
if she says ves again—Gertrude 
Lawrence 
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Theatre Off-Broadway 


Revival of a Comedy 


Stopped by Murder 


by Aimee Scheff 


A scene from Our American Cousin, the Hayloft Summer Theatre's production of 
the play that was being performed the night Lincoln was shot. 


O. Rk AMERICAN Cousin, the play vived by the Laura Keene Com- 
Lincoln attended the night he was pany. It proved popular and was 
assassinated by John Wilkes Booth taken on tour with E. H. Sothern 
in the Ford Theatre in Washington, heading one company, and A. E 
D.C., was recently revived by the Matthews another 

Hayloft Summer Theatre of Lincoln, Miss Irene Marmein, director of 
Nebraska. According to the group, the Hayloft, became interested in 
this satire on British and American the play after seeing it as a young 
manners of the 1850's, has not been girl. For the past ten years she 
presented anywhere for more than and Francis Cassidy have worked 
forty years, and after Lincoln’s death with the five existing copies in an 
the play was practically forgotten. At attempt to reproduce the original 
the turn of the century it was re- play. 


The little prince questions the tippler about life in Laughter in the Stars 
the Gateway Theatre’s adaptation of Antoine de Saint-Exupéry’s The Little 
Prince produced in mime. 


Miss Marmein’s research revealed 
that the murder occurred during 
the second scene of the third act 
when the character Asa Trenchard 
spoke the lines that caused the great 
laugh of the show in the 1860's: 
Don’t know the manners of good 
society, eh? Wal, I reckon I know 
enough to turn you inside out, old 
gal... you sockdologizing old man 
trap.” During the laughter that fol- 
lowed John Wilkes Booth stepped 
into the -presidental box and fired 
Booth ran from the box to the 
stage and escaped through the back 
of the theatre 


Saint-Exupery's Fairy Tale 
Staged for the First Time 


Antoine de Saint-Exupéry’s fairy 
tale for grown-ups, The Little 
Prince, was recently brought to the 
stage for the first time by the Gate- 
way Experimental Theatre-in-the- 
round of Bellport, Long Island. It 
was adapted by the theatre’s manag- 
ing director, Sally Pomeran, ard 
entitled Laughter in the Stars 


The story tells of a disillusioned 
pilot who finds himself lost in the 
desert and meets a_ golden-haired 
prince By means of flash-back 
visits to other planets, the prince 
explains the value of life. The play 
was produced in mime to conform 
with the simplicity of the story. Miss 
Pomeran, who also directed, ex- 
plained that mime was the only 
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medium that would be understood 
by all peoples without the bar- 
rier of language. Previous adapta- 
tions had been made but, according 
to the publishers, none was suitable 


for the stage or television 

The sets were designed by Charles 
McVickers. Lines of twine 
strung around the stage reaching 
up to the boards of the theatre sepa- 


were 


rating the audience from the action 
and thereby giving a sense of space 
and perspective. Abstract cloud flats 
hung around the back walls and 
luminous mobiles danced about 
overhead with colorful lights shining 
on them. 


rhe action took place on a stage 
covered with sand. Music was used 
to interpret the meaning of move- 
ments and the story was narrated 
in part by the pilot, played by 
David Sheldon. The whimsical prince 
was Ann Vickers. The costumes 
were stylized in keeping with the 
fantasy 

A local critic’s report was: “I 
heard 


saw and imagination com- 


bined with technique.” 


Pastor Leads Footlighters 


Between sermons, the Rev. Frank 
Butterworth, pastor of the White 
Temple Church of Anaheim, Cali- 
fornia, directs a traveling drama 
troupe which he organized several 
years ago. The group, called Foot- 
lighters of the White Temple 
Church, is a definite part of the 
church’s year-round program of 
Christian education for youth 


According to Mr. Butterworth, 
“Some men like to play golf, som: 
like to paint or work in the garden 
For ten years the production of 
religious plays has been a hobby 
with me. I'd rather do my playing 
with growing youngsters because | 
am convinced that this is a good 
way of educating youth in biblical 
events and leading our players on 
to successful leadership in colleges 
and universities.” 


The White Temple Church sends 
out a road show each year, mad 
up of capable young players. The 
best roles are alternated so that no 
star complex is formed by any ol 
the group 


The troupe makes trips at vaca- 
Easte I and 
Victoria, B.C., saw 
them two years ago; last year they 
northern 
California stages; and this year they 
went to Arizona 


tion times—Christmas, 


in the summer 
played on a number of 

Collections are taken at the per- 
formances, and these usually cover 
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the cost of a week’s tour. When 
ever a profit is made, it is donated 
to a youth cause. This year the ex- 
tra amount was sent to Camp Kai- 
lani in Hawaii. 

A play that has proved popular 
is Vivian Johannes’ study of Pontius 
Pilate called The Cup of Trembling 


Relating Drama 
to the Humanities 


The theatre department of Mary- 
College, Scranton, Pennsy!- 
vania, a small Catholic college for 
women, believes it has worked out 
a new and more satisfactory ap- 
proach to the problem of relating 
the study of drama to a liberal- 
arts education as a whole. A new 
drama curriculum stresses apprecia 
tion, criticism and original thinking 
as well as techniques. 


wor »d 


Marywood has built its drama de- 
partment around three basic courses 
which attempt to evaluate the whole 
of theatre: drama theory, drama 
criticism and history of the drama 
The drama theory course is a study 
of aesthetics. Ideas of art and beauty 
are explored in terms of Aristotelian 
and present-day philosophical , con- 
cepts. Drama criticism applies rules 
of aesthetics to famous plays of all 
ages and examines the subject of 
censorship. History of theatre gives 
the students a survey of the ideas 
and movements that have influenced 
comedy and tragedy up to the pres- 
ent time. The spirit of inquiry and 
free expression is emphasized jn all 


three classes 


In regard to theatre production, 
Marywood presents classics in a new 
and experimental manner ( Antigone 
in modern dress), modern plays 

Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral 
and original and unpublished plays 
Holidaytime, a stu- 
dent-written Christmas revue and 
Storm, an unpublished play about 
Mary Lincoln). The music and 
drama departments often collaborate 
musical. A production of 
Brzadoon on October 30 opened 
Marywood’s new $2,000,000 theatre 
which is equipped with all the tech- 
nical devices used in a modern play- 


“ hen pe yssible 


on a 


house 


Ex-Paper Hanger Directs Theatre 


Herb paper 
hanger and house painter, with no 
professional training in the theatre, 


Selissen, a former 


has become a successful theatre di- 
rector 


In a town where professional 
practically the only 
interest, Mr. Selissen has, as he says, 
through plain damn hard work on 
everybody’s part—-and good pub- 
licity” put the Green Bay Commu- 
nity Theatre, Green Bay, Wisconsin, 


on a paying basis. 


football was 


Although a part-time director of 
the theatre, for many years he had 
to depend on paper hanging for his 
livelihood. Now Mr. Selissen is able 
to devote all of his time to the 
theatre whose membership has in- 
creased within the last two years 
from 600 to 2900. But Mr. Selis- 
sen’s goal is 10,000, which, he main- 


Marywood’s drama department is-interested in unpublished plays such 
as Storm, a drama about Mary Lipcoln, which they presented this year. 





NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU... 


) hese Beautiful and Authoritative Books 
MATISSE: 


HIS ART AND HIS PUBLIC 
by Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 


. the authoritative as well as 
the only truly perceptive work 
on the artist.” 

—A.rrep M. FrankFurter 

Editor, Art News 


Original Price $12.50 
Members Pay $8.50 


M srs His Art anv His Pustic, with its 576 pages containing more than 
400 plates (23 in full color); Great Paintincs in America, presenting 101 famous 
paintings reproduced in full color, all suitable for framing; and Batter by Maurice 
Seymour, a selection of 101 full-page photographs by the noted photographer of the 
greatest ballet artists in their most celebrated roles—are only a few of the many dis- 
tinguished works in the arts available to you. 


..at savings up to 50% and more 
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graphic plates; or Curt Sachs’ World History of the 
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choracterized as “the definitive history of the dance.” 
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tains, would represent about ten pet 
cent of the 


Mr 


ment 


county 


Selissen's policy 1s “entertain 


One ol 


first—culture second 


the most successful recent produc 


tions was 


The V agabe nd King 
which played to nearly 6000 peopl 

Mr. Selissen’s plans include the 
a theatre for the 


of 100, who now 


building of group 
rent a high school 
auditorium. He 


play festival and the production eac h 


also hopes lor a 


} | 
vear ot one new original play 


Star-Student Drama Festival 
The 


versity 


drama school of Loyola Uni 
of Chicago wanted to make 


it possible for students to work with 
eminent theatre professionals and at 


the same time give Chicago theatre- 


goers a balanced diet of modern and 


classical plays rarely seen in_ the 


And 


drama 


midwest Lovola’s four-week 


four-play festival which 
opened September 25 has been ac- 


complishing this dual purposs 


It all 
Keith made a s 
n King Lea 
company. This successful production 
James. | 


Lovola, the 


started last year when lan 


cess! 


il appearance 
with an all-student 


gave the Rev Hussey, 


S.J... president of idea 
for the four-week, four-play festival 
together four 


three 


which would bring 


from countries 


enabk the I 


great plays 


and niversifty plavers 


8b 


Milwaukee Journal Photo 


Ian Keith as he ap- 
peared in King 
Lear, Loyola Uni 
versity’s successful 
theatre production 
which enabled Loy 
ola to sponsor this 
year’s four - week, 
four-play festival. 


A. Costello 


to work with Hollywood and Broad 


way Stars 


Phe 
King 


GBS’s 


with Dennis 
and Margaret Phillips in 
Arm and the Man The 
United States was represented by 
Kaufman The Royal 
Family with Ruth Hussey. Garcia 
Lorca’s Blood Wedding followed 
with Anthony Quinn. The Festival 
Keith in Macbeth 


series began 


and Ferber’s 


lan 


with 


] } 
closed 


Eacl 


sion of the respective plays 


Stal participated in a discus 


Shakespeare with Modern Music 


The Parkway Playhouse of 
Women’s College of the 
of North Carolina recently presented 

Night’ Dream 

selection of modern works for back- 
Excerpts from Hinde- 

nith’s String Quartet, No. Three, 
Op. 22, were when Oberon 
the mortals 
Stravinsky’s L’histoire du Soldat was 
the and 
a section of Bartok’s Sonata for Vio- 
n and Piano provided music for 


the 
University 


Vidsummer with 


ground music 


used 


cast his magic over 


selected for court scene; 


the will-o’-the-w isp. 


Everybody's in the Act 


Wauwatosa High School of Wau- 
watosa, Wisconsin, recently gave an 
inusually ambitious production in- 
volving the entire student body. 

Che play, Bernard Shaw’s Andro- 
les and the Lion, became an all- 
school project during two months of 
extensive research and preparation. 
The cast of seventy-five, directed 
by Claiborn Hill; the costume- 
turned out authentic 
Roman clothing; the set designers 
directed by James Koch, who built 
the three 


makers who 


with 
columns fabricated out of cardboard, 
were all recruited within the school 
According to the newspaper 
the production was a success with 
3000 for the 


sets out of scraps 


local 


an audience of two- 


night run 


The two main characters in Act I of Bernard Shaw's Androcles and the 
Lion, Wauwatosa High’s all-student production. 
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Wagner's Grandson, Wieland 
, (continued from page 70) 
it done with the devotion it gets at 
Bayreuth is an exalting experience 

By completely jettisoning the nat- 
uralistic tradition that has so often 
in the past made Wagner a majestic 
bore in dozens of opera houses, 
Wieland Wagner is unquestionably 
on the right track. Whereas last 
vear the majority reaction was one 
of shocked hostility (one elderly 
critic, seeing Briinnhilde wearing 
only a helmet instead of the tradi- 
tional suit of armor, indignantly 
rumbled, “Warum ist Briinnhilde 
ohne Panzer?” ), this year’s perforn- 
ances seemed to have won most 
people over to the direction Wieland 
Wagner is going, if perhaps not to 
the results he has already pro- 
duced. By abandoning naturalism, 
he has set himself a formidable 


Hans Hotter, “most memorable” 

of the men singers at Bayreuth this 

year. 
problem, for the poetic librettos 
Wagner wrote for himself are almost 
anesthetically static, and most pro- 
ductions have leaned heavily on the 
pageantry of luxuriant, detailed and 
literal-minded settings to relieve this 
dramatic tedium 

For non-Germans, whose national 


past provides them no_ personal 
identification with all the supernat- 
ural Teutonic hanky-panky of Der 
Ring, something more is needed than 
Wieland Wagner has vet offered 
The composer once said that the 
orchestra for his music-dramas 
should be invisible (as at Bayreuth 
it in fact is) and that it was a 
shame that the singers couldn't also 
be concealed from view. If this 
explains Bayreuth’s present lighting, 
then Wieland has been too literal 
about his grandfather’s wisecrack. 
which was delivered in an unla- 
mented era when the two lovers in 
Tristan more often than not added 
a quarter ton of weight to the stage’s 
floorboards. Dramatically, Wieland 
Wagner knows what he is doing 
Whenever he had the opportunity 
to manipulate his cast with imagina- 
tion, he succeeded. His principal 
shortcoming seems to be a failure 
to realize—or a conscious, overdedi- 
cated refusal to acknowledge—that 
during those frequent passages of 
feckless inactivity, it is too much to 
ask of the audience that they be 
content for love of the music alone. 
Our largest unrelieved subjection to 
this was during the comparatively 
short Rheingold which was done 
without intermission: musically it 
was excellent, but visually it was 
the most aggressively boring two and 
a half hours to be found anywhere, 
surely, in the present-day theatre. 

All this crossness and carping 
should not obscure the fact that the 
two Wagner brothers now in charge 
deserve every encouragement; it is 
only the audacity and extent of 
their courageous revolution which 
provides such range for disagree- 
ment. They are young men—Wie- 
land is thirty-four, Wolfgang thirty- 
two—and they are happily not con- 
tent with what they have already 
accomplished. Their disinclination 
to exploit the potentialities of the 
incandescent lamp is _ regrettably 
backward and reactionary, but in 


all other ways they are heading in 
a direction which shows signs of 
providing, eventually, solutions to 
some of the difficulties of presenting 
Wagner on the stage which have 
long been a problem to everyone 
concerned. The major solution 
seems to lie somewhere between the 
ornate and cluttered productions of 
the old tradition, with its fussy cling- 
ing to an outmoded stagecraft, and 
radical simplifications undertaken at 
Bayreuth in the past two seasons. 
Simplicity is all to the good and 
gives full scope to the majesty of 
the music; but surely turning the 
lights on once in a while could 
hardly be considered pretentious or 
old-hat. 
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There is a job 
for you in television 


You have the chance, now, to begin on the 
ground floor and grow with this industry. 
Pasadena Playhouse College of Theatre 
Arts — with its complete television, cinema 
and radio studios, four stages and touring 
company-— offers you the best possible back- 
ground training and practical experience 
as preparation for your job in television. 


Employed as a director of his own programs, this forme: 

Pasadena Playhouse television student, Truman Smith, 
now works for KTTV, Hollywood television studio. Since 1949 
over 50 students trained by the Pasadena Playhouse have 
obtained jobs in television. 


Start now and grow with television 
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Athens Comes to Broadway 


ontinued from page 67 


that the language barrier would not 
detract too much from the audi 
ence’s appreciation of the plays, for 
the legends were well known, and 
there were extensive program notes 
as reminders. Commenting on the 
language difficulty, the London 
Times said of the production of 
Electra: “To the majority of those 
who heard it, modern Greek—and 
perhaps the Greek of Sophocles 
was unknown, but throughout a 
continuous action of almost two 
hours, the house was held by that 
silence of rapt attention which is 
distinguishable from courtesy.” 


rhe visit of the Greek Royal 
Theatre to the United States marks 
the latest development in a program 
of cultural exchange instituted some 
four years ago by ANTA, with the 
cooperation of the Department of 
State and financed partly by indi- 
viduals (like Mr. McClintic, who is 
paying for the Greek Theatre’s 
American appearance) and institu- 
tions (like the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, which provides American 
fellowships for European theatre 
artists.) Under this program, Ballet 
Theatre, financed by Blevins Davis, 
toured Europe in 1950. In the 
spring of 1951, Louis Jouvet 
brought his entire French company 
in L’Ecole des Femmes to the United 
States, under the sponsorship of 
ANTA;; the trip was underwritten by 
the French Government. In May of 
this year, Ethel Linder Reiner, an 
American producer, took the ANTA 
production of the Gertrude Stein- 
Virgil Thomson Four Saints in Three 
Acts to Paris, to represent America at 
the Congress for Cultural Freedom ; 
and the State Department itself has 
underwritten the ANTA-arranged 
American contributions to the Ber- 
lin Festival—Oklahoma! and Me- 
dea in 1951 and the Davis-Breen 
revival of Porgy and Bess in 1952. 


All of these ventures have the 
official sanction and encouragement 
of the American government as am- 
munition in war of ideas and an 
answer to those propagandists who 
charge that “America has no cul- 
ture.” 


Ihe visit of a national theatre 
from abroad is not only an event on 
Broadway but invested in it are the 
hopes of the governments of both 
Greece and America that the bonds 
of understanding and good will will 
be strengthened between two coun- 
tries each of which has an impor- 
tant dramatic heritage. 
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1901: Echel Barrymore in 1924: Gertrude Lawrence 1930: The Lunts in Eliz- 1933: Bob Hope in “‘Ro- 1934: Imogene Coca in 


Capt. Jinks of the Horse in “Charlot’s Revue abeth the Queen.’’ berta.”” ‘New Faces.’ 
Marines, . 


1935: Tallulah Bank 1935: Montgomery Clift, 
head in ‘Rain child player in ‘‘Jubilee."’ 
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EDITION 


Measures over A FOOT 

HIGH. Over 3500 pho 

tographs of famous plays 

and players from 1900 - ~ 

to on ; including a . ae . 1936: Nazimova in 
brand-new section on . a Hedda Gabler 

the current season, ¥ 
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TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE FIRESIDE THEATRE 


A Pictorial History of the 


AMERICAN THEATRE 


By Daniel Blum. Regular Retail Price $7.50 1946: Ingrid Bergman i 1951: Charles Noke as 
Posie a Revised Sebel hechading Current Plays Joan of Lorratr Billy Budd. 


pi. the magic of the theatre for over half a century has been captured and = 
i put into one magnificent volume! More than 3500 memorable photographs. 

Fascinating descriptions of plays and players. See the theatre mature before your eyes. 
See players grow from “bits” to starring roles. See the “greats"’—past and present—‘‘on 
stage.” Famous scenes from hundreds of hits—“David Harum” to “The King and I.” 


You'll never tire of this book. You'll pore over it for hours. You'll treasure it for a 
lifetime. And this $7.50 book is yours, FREE, as a new member of The Fireside Theatre! 


Members of the Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages: 


The Fireside Theatre brings you the FULL decide whether or not you want it. You need 
TEXT of the very newest stage successes, each in accept only four selections a year. The cost is 
2 handsome volume. During the past year mem only $1.89, plus few cents shipping charges—less 

rs have received such plays as The King and I than the price of a balcony seat. The volumes are 
Dark ne 1: Noon, A Tree Grows In Br lyn, beautifully bound; and soon grow into an im 

he Moon Blue and other outstanding hits pressive library you will be proud to own 


Enhances Your Appreciation of The Theatre: Enthusiastic Endorsements: Noc! Coward, Karch 
i know the new plays intimately, scene by erine Cornell, Peggy Wood, Gertrude Lawrence 
t their full richness; re-read them at John Mason Brown, and other theatre celebrities 
discuss them with authority; build have highly commended the Fi ireside Theatre. ““A 
fetime theatre library wonderful idea,"’ says Roland Young. ‘‘It will 
Proven Hits: You are offered plays praised by bring new delight to thousands.’ 
nd ¢f ic. You receive them as soon as No Money Need Be Sent: The coupon wil 
after opening night—to read, enjoy ey you-—free~-the large $7.50 volume, A 
everyone is still talking about them History the nerican Theatre, togeth 
You ‘Decide Which Plays You Want: Menibess your first selection. If lighted 
ve a free subscription to ‘Curtain Time, 
mative and entertaining play-review. It 
bes each selection im advance—so you may 


1939 Paul Muni in “Key 1944: Frank Fay in 
Largo.”” “Harvey.” 
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THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-1! cs 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22%, N. Y. 


Please send me — for 10 days FREE EXAMINA- 
TION the brand-new edition of “A Pictorial 
History of The American Theatre,"’ together with 
my first selection, and enroll me as a member of 
The Fireside Theatre. If I return both books within 
10 days you will cance! my membership. If I keep 
them, you will send me ‘Curtain Time” in advance 
of each new play selection and I will pay $1.89, plus 
shipping charges for my first selection. I will keep 
“A Pictorial History of The American Theatre” as 
a FREE Gift, and take at least three more plays 
at the same low Club price from the twelve or 
more which yc offer as soon after they open 
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Revolution at the Opera 


(continued from page 79 


as another Golden Age. 

Although I could not accept com- 
pletely Shaw’s praise of today’s 
opera to the point of negating 
the greatness of the past (after 
all, recordings prove that Caruso, 
Melba, Tettrazini, Galli-Curci, and 
many others. were masters in their 
art), still there is much consolation 
in his words for a singer of our time. 

Certainly one can agree with 
Shaw that opera today is very much 
alive, as the controversies themselves 
tend to prove. Gian-Carlo Menotti 
says the Met is a museum. Many 
music-lovers and critics did not like 
the experimental productions of Ca- 
valleria and Pagliacci. This season 
there are those who ask, “Why The 
Rake’s Progress? Why not Gluck’s 
Orfeo et Euridice?” And _ others 
again: “Why spend money on a 
new production of such an old opera 
as Verdi’s La Forza Del Destino 
the opening night event)? Why 
not spend the money on Britten’s 
Billy Budd or operas by American 
composers !”” 

Whether they are right or wrong 
is not the point. Any art form that 
can produce sucii violent reactions 
is certainly a vital one. Opera today 
is as lively as politics or sports, and 
therefore it attracts vaster audi- 
ences. I know of no play or musical 
that could sell in one night 14,000 
seats and an additional 1000 standee 
tickets, as the Met did more than 
once on its spring tour 

And when I read that John 
Chapman, the distinguished theatre 
critic, writes that the best musical 
production in New York is to be 
found at the Met and not on Broad- 
way then I can foresee that the 
time is not far away when the the- 
atre may come and borrow from us. 
This will be the time when in addi- 
tion to having developed versatile 
singing-actors and great conductors, 
opera will have come up with a 
crop of directors, designers, lighting 
experts and technicians all its own 
As a matter of fact, our own Rolf 
Gerard, who has designed several 
productions for us, is the best proof, 
I should think, that we are already 
progressing in this directign 


Vive opera, vive la revolution! 


Mr. Spelvin Criticizes the Critics (continued from page 25) 


“A middling start,” said John Mc- 
Clain (Journal-American). “Hardly 
more than routine,” sighed Brooks 
Atkinson (Times). The astonishing 
Robert Coleman (Mirror) chortled, 
“Packed with heart and _ hilarity.” 


Ye 


1 & Re 


EAL 
ays Cy 
Pish-tush, Bob, old son. It was 
packed with sawdust. Richard Watts 
Jr. (Post) said, “Rather tepid and 
unexhilarating.” Quoth John Chap- 
man (New’s), “Well, it’s play No 
One—or at least Play No. One- 
Half.” The only one of the critics 
to get up any steam was Walter F. 
Kerr (Herald-Tribune), who had 
some fun saying Seagulls is the kind 
of play in which a chipper junior 
officer really does say, ‘All right, 
chaps, this is it!’” 
Teo Good to Work 

Most critics are lazy slobs who 
think that they are much too good 
for anything resembling work. If 
there’s no play to review they stay 
home, or cackle in “21.” There are 


. oo! 
<p Ay Pe 


ti Rate | 
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exceptions, chief of whom is Wil- 
liam Hawkins (World-Telegram and 
Sun), who busies himself with inter- 
views and does a good job. (By the 
way: Since Hawkins’ father, Wil- 
liam Sr., has stepped down from 
his high executive post in Scripps- 
Howard, and Roy Howard has 
moved over to make room for his 
offspring, Jack, why don’t they call 
it the World-Telegram & Son?) 
This season, Atkinson is a cinch 
to scuffle down to Greenwich Vil- 
lage; he’s already been trapped into 
a visit to Allegro at St. John Ter- 
rell’s canvas arena in Jersey. 
Chapman, confessing he knows 
nothing about Balinese dancing, pro- 
ceeded to review the Dancers of 
Bali. He said he’d like to hire the 
native orchestra for a shivaree for 
Tommy Manville on his next wed- 
ding. 
Uncle Jim and Nephew Louis 
One of the most unctuous com- 
mercials this side of a TV plea to 
use a modified flit gun in the arm- 
pits is the weekly letter in Time 
written by Uncle Jim Linen, Time’s 
gabby publisher. Wrote Uncle Jim 
recently, “The chief difference be- 
tween writing criticism for Time 
and for other publications,” he be 
lieves, “springs from the anonymity 


of the writer. In a signed review, 
the personal intrusions soften the 
tone. Everything in Time is sharper 
and more emphatic.” The “he” 
whom Uncle Jim alluded to is his 
mag’s drama critic, Louis Kronen- 
berger—and Uncle Jim ruins his 
boy’s valuable anonymity by writing 
a whole piece about him and print- 
ing his picture, even. He reveals 
that Nephew Louis writes his notices 
in longhand first because it works 
out better for succintness. “The 
typewriter,” Kronenberger is quoted, 
“either goes too fast or writes too 
much.” Spelvin begs leave to ex- 


— (SO) pusnwAn/ 


Spelvin also adds that if this is 
true, Time would be a hell of a lot 
more succinct if it were set by 
hand instead of linotype. 
Double Talk 

Variety, long the foe of critical 
double talk, had a beaut from its 
Boston scout, Elie. He is Rudolph 
Elie, who writes a column for the 
Boston Herald. Wrote Elie, knock- 
ing the tryout of Mary Chase’s 
Bernardine, “It’s possible the try- 
out will speed everything up and 
maybe even come up toa stronger 
finale, but the chances seem defi- 
nitely against everything up and 
maybe even show.” How’s that 
again? Of course, Elie couldn’t have 
written this; it must have been a 
typographical error. 

Why's Chapman Laughing? 

George Jean Nathan (Journal- 
American) is no mean Spelvin him- 
self. (Or is he Spelvin?) “It seems 
odd,” he wrote one Sunday, “that 
none of his readers caught John 
Chapman with his pants down when 
recently in a ringing defense of the 
old melodramas he wrote, ‘We laugh 
now cynically and think it must 
have been enormously funny when 

they fought Indians with a 

Gatling gun in Arizona’.” Chapman 
was at half-mast, all right; he must 
have been thinking of some other 
play. Augustus Thomas’s Arizona, 
first produced in 1899, has neither 
Indians nor Gatling guns in it, 
though dashing cavalry officers are 
all over the place. Maybe Chap- 


Arqma hat ne gatlongs or Indiare 
Jucjena fad Te grtlonga ru l wlan 
Soy sey 


A 


man wasn’t caught in a southern 
exposure because he hasn’t got any 
readers—except, of course, George 
Spelvin Nathan. 
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Movies (continued from page 77 


Michel Simon is both Faust and 
Mephisto in Beauty and the Devil. 


“horses” (an abbreviated epithet), 
but for the most part it seems 
more like a parody of early F. Scott 
Fitzgerald than anything else. Henry 
King’s direction is nondescript and 
the editing is choppy and graceless. 
Some of the sets smack of the back 
lot but the African location footage 
is, as is usually the case, splendid 


The Faust Legend Again 


René Clair’s new film, Beauty and 
the Devil is his first in five years. It’s 
a witty reworking of the Faust 
legend, a child of our time in its 
ironies 

The story 
pean 


is set in a tiny Euro- 
principality in what would 
seem to be the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. Clair’s Faust (Michel Simon 

is a curiously naive old scholar who 


A small boy (Pierre Michel Beck) learns the facts of life from his streetwalk- 


finds that the devil appears to him 
in his own likeness (Michel Simon 
and offers him back his youth in 
return for his soul. Faust refuses but 
Mephisto persuades him to accept 
a bargain: youth with no 
strings attached, discuss the terms 
later. Faust is restored to early man- 
hood in the shape of Gerard Philipe, 
while Mephisto keeps on with the 
physical likeness of old Faust (Si- 
mon) as a workaday 
disguise 


now, 


convenient, 


Young Henri Faust has a running 
affair with a sweet gypsy girl, Mar- 
guerite (Nicole Besnard) through- 
out the film, but generally he finds 
things pretty tough without money. 
He also conceives a passion for the 
wife (Simone Valere) of the ruling 
Prince (Carlo Nenchi) and grad- 
ually becomes more and more de- 
pendent upon the devil to satisfy 
his various wants. 

The acting is excellent and Clair’s 
old skill as a director is ever pres- 
ent. The gay, ballet-like movements 
of his actors, the wit and charm of 
his direction is constantly pointed 
up in an actors gesture, a Camera 
angle, a bit of business. The physi- 
cal settings of the film are on a huge 
scale, as is the whole production. 


The Happy Harlot 


The new French film, Savage Tri- 
angle, might have just as well been 
called The Happy Harlot for that is 
the aspect of the movie which be- 
comes the most interesting. Made- 
leine Robinson plays a prostitute of 
the port of Marseilles, and a suc- 
cessful one, in a modest working- 
class way. She decides, at the time 
the story begins, that it’s time for 


ing mother (Madeleine Robinson) in Savage Triangle. 
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LINGUAPHONE 


World's Standard Conversational Method 
The Quick, Natural EASY Way 


You 


bring a foreign land right into 
your own home with Lingue- 
phone— 


you 


Listen—to native voices—for 
20 delightful, adventuresome 
minutes a day— 


you 


Hear-——men and women con- 
verse in their native tongue 
about everyday metters. 


You 


Learn to Speak—<correctly as 
= do. The same easy, nat- 
ural way you learned English, 
long before you went to 
school. 


you 


Sove—time, work, money! 


You 


Gain—travel, business, armed 
services, culturali—educational 
advantages! 


you 
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The Writers 


Martin Feinstein (page 21) is a 
theatrical press agent, was with 
Stars and Stripes during the war 
and has written for United Press 


and the New York Herald Tribune 


John Griffin (page 66) is a British 
director and critic who has spent 
three years in Athens. Alice Venezky 
Griffin is the public relations repre- 
sentative for ANTA. Her latest book 
Living Theatre, will be published 
this month. 


Moss Hart 


whose latest 


page 80) is a playwright 
play, Climate of Eden, 


will be seen on Broadway this month 


Doris Hering (page 62) is associate 
editor of Dance magazine and was 
formerly editor of Twenty-five Years 
of American Dance. 


is dramatic 
York Herald 


written several 


Walter Kerr (page 72 
critic for the Nez 
Tribune. and has 
plays. 


Edwin Miller (page 76) is the en- 
tertainment editor for Seventeen 
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In the December Theatre Arts 


* Paint Your Wagon 


by Alan Jay Lerner 


First publication—with com- 
plete book and lyrics—of the 
new version of the Broadway 
musical now on tour with 
Burl Ives 


her eleven-year-old son Pierre 
Michel Beck) who has been farmed 
out in the country to learn the facts 
of life. She brings him back to the 
city, installs him in a room under- 
neath her own, and proceeds to ply 
her trade with evident unconcern 
Unfortunately for them both, this 
state of affairs doesn’t last. Marie 
loses her heart to a weak, shiftless 
character (Frank Villard 


arouses her 


and soon 
jealousy. He is 
especially upset when he overhears 
his mother urging her lover to take 
her son’s room, offering to pack him 
off to a boarding school first thing 
in the morning. 


be ry s 


Despite the sordid environment in 
which the boy moves, he doesn’t 
seem to comprehend his mother’s 
methods of making a living. Most of 
the male adults in the neighborhood 
seem to be his mother’s clients, and 
they feel awkward about straighten 
ing him out. It all seems too, too 
ingenuous. When the boy’s behavior 
becomes extremely disturbed it is 
totally expected. There is little sym- 
pathy for the mother whose lack of 
understanding of her son is not in 
Keeping with her established charac- 
er. Even if this is accepted, the 
boy’s real problems are dissipated in 
melodramatic, even comic twists of 
the plot. The film ends on an incon 
clusive note when a_ philosophical 
‘ea captain signs the boy on as a 
deck hand and takes him off his 
bewildered parent’s hands 

Jean Delannoy,..the director 
strikes a mighty blow against tradi- 
tion, however, in his depiction of 
the daily routine of a_prostitute’s 
daily habits. Most of the girls in 
film, French and otherwise, are 
shown to be oppressed creatures who 
yearn for a good man while slaving 


Alexander Pirogov sings Prince Igor in The Grand Concert 


showing of opera in film” yet seen. 


tor their pimps. Here, however, is a 
girl who works her way with evident 
relish 


Pageantry from Moscow 


Russian films have been rather 
spotty over the postwar years, with 
only infrequent entries such as The 
Stone Flower and the recent docu- 
mentary on The Chinese Circus 
holding any general appeal. The 
Grand, Concert, however, is a stun- 
ning artistic production with a mini- 
mum of political hullaballoo. There 
is a sketchy story line, something to 
do with a pair of talented teen-agers 
who try for scholarships to the Mos- 
ow Conservatory. The major event 
is a three-quarters-of-an-hour pres- 
ntation of Borodin’s opera Prince 
leor, with Alexander Pirogov sing- 
ing Igor in a stirring and exciting 
fashion. This is, in fact, the most 
vivid showing of opera in film that 
we have yet seen 

Equally outstanding is a magnifi- 
cent excerpt from the ballet Romeo 
and Juliet, with music by Prokofiev. 
It is danerd by Galina Ulanova, a 
rare artist. (Italy was favored last 
year with her only personal appear- 
outside the Russian orbit 
The dramatic spectacle of Romeo's 
first meeting with Juliet, their tryst 
in her rooms, the dueling scene in 
which Mercutio is killed, all rival 
the most celebrated moments of 
theatrical ballet and pageantry pro- 
Sadler's Wells. Other 
include variations fron 
Swan Lake danced by Maya Piliset- 
skaya and Marina Semyonova, arias 
from Tschaikovsky’s Eugene Onegin 
and Glinka’s Ivan Susanin, folk 
dancing and singing, The movie 

filmed in Magicolor 


ance 


duced by 


sequences 


“the most vivid 
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Why Haven't TV 0 


whers 


Been Told These Facts? 


Was your set purchased alter the spring of 1947? 


Then here is the full, uncensored story of how you can 


avoid those $15-$20 repair bilis...how you can avoid 


those $30-$60 a year service fees...and still 
perfect, movie-clear 


OW MANY TIMES this week 

have you had to get up and fixa 
jumpy or fickering TV picture...a 
washed-out, muddy picture? How 
many times have you had to put up 
with ghosts—snow — static—“weak” 
channels? 

And how many times have you had 
to lose a full night's TV entertainment 
~ because you had to call a repairman 
who couldn't come “till tomorrow”? 


90% OF THESE BREAKDOWNS 
ARE UNNECESSARY! 


Do you know that the same exact 
set now playing in your home —no 
matter what make or model —has been 
playing in manufacturer's test rooms 
for months,— and playing perfectly! 

These sets have Been subjected to 
incredible “Breakdown Tests” —run- 
ning 24 hours a day—7 days a week — 
4 weeks « month — some of them for 
as much as 17 months! 

‘They have been tested against every 
conceivable type of viewing hazard. 
They have been tested up to 125 miles 
away from the station tested 
against the interference of an entire 
warehouse of electrical appliances 
tested in special, steel-ribbed build- 
ings which ordinarily would produce 
severa! distinct ghosts. 

And in almost every case, these sets 
produced perfect. movie-clear pictures 
— without major breakdowns — fer as 
much as } year! Here are some of the 
reasons why 


WHAT TV EXPERTS HAVE 
LEARNED ABOUT YOUR SET 


1. If your set is properly cared for as 
these sets were, it need break down 
only once in an entire year! You may 
actually have to call a repairman only 
ence a year! You can save the $30-860 
service fees you are now paying, and 
you can save most of your $10-$15 
repair bills! 


2. Ef your set is properly cared for, it 
can actually give you perfect movie- 
clear reception the other 364 days a 
year without special equipment, 
without the help of a repairman —up 
to 100 miles away from your station! 


3. And mest important, these ex- 
perts discovered that you do not have 
to be a handyman to get this top TV 
performance You need no mechanical 
knowledge whatscever. You do not 
even have to touch a single nut, bolt, 
or wire. Here's why 


5 MINUTES A WEEK 
FOR PERFECT RECEPTION 


These television experts have dis- 
covered that your TV set, like your 
body, gives warning signals before a 
major breakdown. Por instance, after 
your set was installed, it probably 
played perfectly for the first week. But 
then it began to suffer from vibration, 


jarring, the interference of other elec- 
trical appliances in your home! The 
picture might suddenly flop over or 
flicker —lines may appear on your 
screen. 

Now —if you had the knowledge to 
quickly make a few minor adjustments 
—on the outside controls of your set— 
you could correct those symptoms— 
you could keep your set playing per- 
fectly and you could prevent major 
breakdowns, exactly as they were pre- 
vented in these manufacturer's tests. 

If you do net have this knowledge— 
if you do not make these adjustments 
«+. then your set will weaken, you 
will have a constantly bad picture and 
you will have to call in a repairman. 
Remember — you pay that repairman, 
not for his work, but for his know!- 
edge! If you had that knowledge, you 
would not have to pay him at all! 


A TV EXPERT AT YOUR 
ELBOW 24 HOURS A DAY! 


Now suppose you had a television 
expert at your elbow 24 hours a day. 
Suppose that every time your set be- 
gan to ficker. jump. become distorted 
or dissolve into lines or zags, that this 
expert would show you exactly what 
knob on the outside of your set to 
turn —to correct this trouble in less 
than 30 seconds without the slightest 
danger to yourself or your set. 

Suppose that every time you were 
annoyed by ghosts, snow, or weak 
channels, this expert would show you 
&@ non-mechanical trick, without com- 
plicated charts or diagrams, that 
would eliminate most of these faults 
within 15 minutes, and restore the 
perfect, movie-clear reception your 
set should give you. 

Yes, and suppose that even when 
your set went black, this expert could 
show you a way to immediately locate 
and change the burnt-out tube, in 
less than 5 minutes, without the 
slightest danger or mechanical skill, 
and save the $10-$15 you'd pay a 
repairman. 


ALL THE INFORMATION 
YOU NEED ABOUT YOUR TV SET 


This is exactly what a new book, the 
TV OWNER'S GUIDE does for you. 
Written by 3 of the country’s top tele- 
vision experts, this book is guaranteed 
to save you $65 to $100 on your service 
repairs this year alone —save you as 
much as $75 on special) antennas, fil- 
ters—save you as much as $150 when 
you buy a new set! 


AVOID 90% OF ALL 
TV REPAIR CALLS! 

This book shows you how to fix 90% 
@& your TV troubles yourself — in your 
own front room — without mechanical! 
knowledge or tools—in less than 2 
minutes apiece. There is no danger, 


SPONSORS OSS SOSSSSSOBO2SSSS2E4G 


SEND NO MONEY! Mail Free Gilt Coupon NOW! 
BEDFORD CO., DEPT. TA4, 699 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 21 


Gentiemen Without 
QUIDE FOR NO RISK 


GUIDE 
a 
Address_ 
_———— 


oO SAVE MORE!! IP? YOU SEND $1.98 WITH COUPON, WE PAY ALL 
CHARGES. SAME MONEY ARANTEE. 


ATION AND TRIAL. I AGREE TO 
PAY POSTMAN ON ARRIVAL $1.96 PLUS POSTAGE. If I am not satis- 
fied I may return at any time within a year for full money back. 

Also send me ABSOLUTELY FREE, the Magic Trouble Spotter chart 
mine to keep as & FREE GIFT whether or not I keep the TY OWNER'S 


rush me the new TV OWNER'S 


Zone State 


BACK QU. 
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picture you've 


get the 
dreamed about! 





PROVE IT YOURSELF! 


HAT'’S ALL 


and 
BURNT-OUT TUBE ne “fuars 
(Sound OK- 
Ne Picture) 


Ghosts 





Interference 


NOW! SEE HOW EASY IT IS to get 
perfect TV reception. Cure these TV troubles yourself— 
IN LESS THAN 2 MINUTES. 


CURE ZAGS. Here's all you do: Turn set around 
Locate HOR. SYN. control on back. Turn control 
slowly to right 
trol slowly back to left. ZAGS will disappear and 

ou will ve a 


repair in less than 30 seconds! 


CURE SNOW (This will work in | out of 3 cases. 
If it does not, see TV OWNER'S GUIDE, page 72) 
Turn set around . 
is screwed to set. TURN O! 
IS NO DANGER. Unscrew antenna. Scrape ends 
of antenna with scissors, knife or edge of screw- 
driver. Screw clean antenna ends back on set 
THAT'S ALL THERE IS! You may have just 
made @ $10 repair in less than one minute! 


CURE BURNT-OUT TUBE. Let set run for 5 
minutes. TURN OFF SET AND PULL OUT THE 
PLUG. YOU HAVE REMOVED THE DANGER 
Touch each small tube in the set with the tip of 
your finger. There is no current—therefore, there 
is no danger. The goed tubes will be hot. The bad 
tube will be cold. Remove the cold tube by pulling 
it up. Take it to your neighborhood repair shop 
You will instantly get a perfect pic- 
ALL THERE 15! You have just 
made a $15 repair in less than 2 working minutes! 
As easy as changing a light bulb! 


AND THAT'S JUST A SAMPLE!! Here are just a 
few of the other minor repairs you can make yourself— 
without tools—without mechanical knowledge—with the 

TV OWNER'S GUIDE. 


ZAGS will appear. Turn con- 


rfect picture on your screen 
IS! You have made a $5 





Locate point where antenna 


SET AND THERE 


Triple Picture Jumpy Picture 


Picture Tear Twisted Picture 


SAVE $30-$60 a Year Service Fees! 


Avoid 90% 


of TV repair calls! 


Do it yourself with the TY OWNER’S GUIDE! 


because you do not touch any part 
carrying current. There is no skill 
needed, because hundreds of How-To 
picture instructions track the trouble 
to its source, actually lead you step- 
by-step through the entire adjust- 
ment. With this TV OWNER'S GUIDE 
at your side you will probably need to 
call in a repairman only once a year, 
saving the money that 90% of repairs 
are costing you today 


INCREASE YOUR SETS 
PULLING POWER ° TIMES! 


This book gives you a complete sec- 
tion on special, power-packed anten- 
nas that cost you less than $10, yet 
increase your set's pulling power 4, 6 
and 9 times. These antennas wil! give 
you movie-clear reception without ex- 
pensive boosters up to 90 miles away 
from your station They will automati- 
cally eliminate most neighborhood 
ghosts — snow — static 


A ONE VOLUME TV 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Here are complete sections on buy- 
ing- installing your set. Here are your 
legal rights with your landlord, your 
present service company, your repair-~ 


man. Here's information you can trust 
on buying a new set getting a 40% 
discount avoid gypsters what 
you must know about manufacturer's 
warranties, auction sales, installment 
payments. Here is a full section on re- 
pair rackets the only sure way to 
get a reliable repairman how much 
he should charge and how to make 
him return your set fast 

This amazing book is so complete it 
even has sections on avoiding TV eye- 
strain, your children and TV, how to 
take thrilling pictures from your TV 
screen, even an entire chapter on easy 
radio repairs 


SEND NO MONEY! TRY IT 
ONE YEAR AT OUR RISK ... 


Send for your copy of the TV 
OWNER'S GUIDE TODAY. Send no 
money. When book arrives. pay only 
$1.98 plus postage — less than ‘4 the 
cost of a single service call! Try this 
book at our risk for an entire year. If 
it does not save you between $30 and 
$60 in that year alone— if you are not 
completely satisfied, return for your 
= back. Act new! Special offer 
futety tree! 


WHY WE PUBLISH 
THIS INFORMATION 


A frank statement to TV 
owners ... TV buyers: 


During the next year—no mat- 
ter what-the brand or model or 
condition of your TV set — you 
will probably waste $30-$100 on 
it! 

You will waste this money for 
one reason — because you do not 
know the TRUTH about your 
television set. Because you do not 
realize that $400,000.000 worth of 
research have gone into simplify- 
ing that set — into making it so 
simple that you yourself can keep 
it im perfect playing condition — 
without a repairman. 

Here then, are the startling 
facts behind this claim — facts 
that you can prove in your own 
home. Read this ad- make these 
tests—decide for yourself whether 
it's worth a 3c stamp to learn the 
full, money-saving story. 





Thousands of 
TV Owners 
Being Swindled! 


Legitimate dealers servicemen 
warn against fly-by-night gypsters. 

IN NEW YORK CITY 10,000 set 
owners lose $65 to $100 apiece when a 
fly-by-night service company mysteri- 
ously foids. 

IN DETROIT— Hundreds of owners 
report sets actually damaged by “stu- 
dent” repairmen sent out on full-price 
service contracts. 

IN CHICAGO-— Complaints flooding 
in that sets going to fly-by-night repair 
shops are coming back MINUS essen- 
tial parts! Makeshift contraptions sub- 
stituted that burn out in 3 to 5 weeks. 

And these are only a sample! Mest 
television dealers and servicemen are 
completely honest. They are just as 
shocked just as worried by these 
developments as you are! 

But the fact remains that if you do 
not know a few simple facts, you stand 
one chance in three of losing money 
when you buy or when you repair your 
set! 


Protect Yourself— 
Learn These Facts: 


Do you know the only sure way to get 
an honest repairman? how to tell 
whether a repairman is overcharging 
= substituting inferior parts . 
eeping your set too long? 

Do you know the 3 tests you must 
make before you buy a new set? How 
to avoid hidden installment payments? 
Trumped-up prices? Excessive “Televi- 
sion rent raises"? 


TV Buyers! ve 
$50 to $150 on New 
Giant Screen Set! 


Here is a com shopper's guide to 
the new 1952 television sets — inside in- 
formation that may save you 4% to \ 
of the total retail price of your set. 

1. THE RIGHT SET POR YOU . 
for your viewing area, your neighbor- 
hood your apartment. Do you need spe- 
cial interference eliminators? Can you 
get along with an indoor antenna 
and save $35 on installation? What 
about metropolitan sets? The right set 
to buy if you're just setting up a home, 
if you have a sickroom, if you want to 
watch TV outdoors during the summer 

2. MONEY SAVING TIPS. Hol to 
get the most trade-in on old set. How 
to avoid the $35 installation bill. How 
to get good service for the first month 

without service contract. What you 
must know about dealer contracts, se- 
rial numbers The 6 point test you must 
make in dealer's showroom before you 
bay a set 

These and many others —the most 
complete, up-to-date buying guide for 
the average TV buyer as just 
one es of this amaung iV OWNER'S 


how 
Yaut thie caer is limited. 
it in and mail now: 


AER L ttey 





How to get rid of an 


cRIORITY 
ComPLe XxX 


in a single day! 


| You can cure an inferiority complex in a single 
day just by doing this: Next time you shop, select 
a group of products in which you have confidence. 
Bring them home—spread them out on a table, and 
make a mental note of all the brands you bought. 


3 Then say out loud: “I'm the boss ! If a brand be- 
comes famous, it’s because of me! If I and people 
like me stop buying a particular brand, that com- 
pany goes out of business! / make the wheels go 
‘round in America. / am the American consumer !” 


£ i 
/ _ - 
2 Then say to yourself : “The companies that make 
those brands spent millions on research . . . in testing 
...in improving their products to be sure that /... 
yes me... prefer them! They do everything in their 
power to please the boss...that’s me! 


4 By this time, you should feel mighty important. 
Because the truth is that you are mighty important! 
You who buy the brands America knows and 
respects are the first and last word in American 
business. You are the boss of everything you buy. 


Only in the U.S.A. are there so many brands of so many good 


things —all dependent upon just one person—You! So read 
the ads in this magazine carefully. And remember when you 
buy the brands they advertise, you get the most important 
plus of all—the confidence and security of knowing the maker 
stands behind the brand to which he has given his name. Nn RPOR 


A NON-PROFIT EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 


96 


Brand sins 


undeilinn 


ATec 


37 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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SULPHUR 
Orphanage . 


MINES 


A 


people you should know 


Out of the past come the stirring sagas of 


the men and women who built America 


CAVALCADE OF AMERICA on NBC 
Radio and Television Networks 


presented by Du Pont 


National Broadcasting Company 


a service of Radio Corporation of America 
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